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MILL EQUIPMENT 


Bleaching, Drying, Dyeing 


Finishing Machinery 
For Textile Fabrics 


Bleach House Calenders 
Machinery of All Kinds For all Purposes 


Mercerizing Ranges 
Drying Machines (Piece and Warp) 


(Copper and Tinned Steel ; : 
Cin den) High od ae 


for elastic finish with Automatic 
lamps 


Return Tentering 
Machines 
Color Kettles for Woolen Goods 


with Stirrers 


Singeing Machines 
(Oil and Gas) 


Hydraulic Presses 


Open Soaping Dye House 
Machines Machinery of All Kinds 


Weare also sole Licensees and Makers in the United States for Daniel Foxwell & Sons, Manchester, 
England, of the 


KAY & FOXWELL’S Patent Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


Simpson Patent Cloth Winder, No Stopping 
to Change Rolls,— Increased Production 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


1212 TURKS HEAD BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 
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Fix selling prices of goods 


eT 


Raise standard of quality 
Increase product per loom 


MOC rNOL toe 


Reduce cost of weaving 50 to 75 per cent. 


wiih 


Increase efficiency of weavers 
Increase wages of weavers 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


MT nn nnn 
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Northrop Loom Repairs 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





We again call attention to the importance of 
purchasing Northrop loom repairs of the makers of the 
looms. We have spent thousands of dollars in fitting 
up moulding machines to insure the most uniform 
castings possible. It is false economy to buy such 
repairs of job foundries or other outside sources of 


supply. 


Customers who purchase of us avoid the troubles 
incident to misfits, hard castings and the resultant bad 









cloth in the weave room. 





We carry several hundred tons of finished loom 
repairs in stock for the convenience of our customers. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


MMR aut UA MCRL Mc uum mules 









J.D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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The Model 30 Cone Winder has every good principle of 
former Models incorporated init. Inaddition,the new Model 
is more flexible of adjustment and may be set to produce : 
finished cones of much greater taper than former Models, 
although paper cones of the same or lesser pitch are used. 


Foster Machine Company 


Westfield, Massachusetts 
JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Camless Cone Winder 










Effects saving in cost of repairs and operating expenses. 
Increases capacity of operative,—decreases cost of winding per pound. 
Duplicate work from every spindle positive. 


Compact construction and large product per spindle insures appreciable saving in 
floor space and lessens first cost of installation. 


Executive Offices:—77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent :—Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


IMPORTING ENGINEERS 





232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, U, S. A. 


Long Distance Telephone— Cable Address— 
Main 2693 “Leigh,” Boston 
a 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
OF OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
By far the Largest Makers in the World of RB 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Also Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


BLEACHING, CALICO PRINTING, DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Patent Mechanical FILTERS for Town Supplies 
and all Industrial Purposes 


Wool Washing and Drying Machines, Napping Machines, Sykes’ Card 
Clothing for Cotton, Critchley’s Card Clothing for Woolen and Wor- 
sted, Wilson Bros’. Bobbins, etc., Harding’s Pins, Fallers and Circles, 
Dronsfield’s Grinding Machinery and Emery Fillet; Double Loop 
Bands, Scroll Banding etc.; Condenser and Gill Box Aprons, etc. 
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A Small Carrier Equipment 


UDDEN changes in weather have no terrors 
for the mill which is Carrier Equipped. 


This is one of the reasons why a Carrier Equipped 
Mill is capable of maximum production every day in 
the year. Incidentally the increase in production 
reduces the unit cost and goods made in Carrier 
Equipped Mills are able to undersell other goods 


of the same quality. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON Transportation Bid PHILADELPHIA 


176 Federal Street Harrison and Dearborn et ate Land Title Bidg. 
BUFFALO, Mutual Life Bidg. 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Carding Spinning 


MASON 
MACHINE 


Weaving 


Executive Office, 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office, Greenville, S. C, Edwin Howard 


Works at Taunton, Mass. 
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Put sunlight 
on your ceiling 


"Barreled Sunlight" gives 19% to 36% more light; improves sanitary conditions; saves 
money by making repainting less frequent; employees work better because they can see better. 

It is the original "Mill White." A\ll others are imitations. It is the only one which 
contains no Varnish. Varnish paints dry too brittle and are liable to crack and peel. 

Rice’s is an OIL Paint, but 


it does not yellow like ordinary oil 









conditions, we will give, free, enough 
Rice's to repaint the job with one 






paints. . bs coat. We also guarantee that, 
ff meat : properly applied, Rice's will not 
Guaranteed to remain , be flake nor scale. You cannot lose 
white longest 4 “i nlight es under this guarantee. 
. u . . 
Rice's is made by a process over “sy y W : By the "Rice Method" it can 
which we have exclusive control, > be applied over old 





which causes it to remain white cold-water paint 


longer than any other and prevents 


LZ 





Hundreds of factories, where 








it from either cracking or peeling. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. cold-water paint was formerly used, 
The tremendous advantages of this process enable us have been treated with Rice's and the flaking and 
to make the following guarantee: scaling permanently stopped. Not only is a durable 






GUARANTEE. We guarantee that if RICE’S surface thus produced, but a tile-like, smooth finish, 
does not remain white longer than any other Gloss — which will remain white longer than any interior finish 
Paint applied at the same time and under the same _ that can be used. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Write for Booklet ‘‘The Ycllow Peril’? and Sample Board 


: 9 On concrete 
Write for surfaces 
On inside concrete, 
our Rice’s Granolith makes 


the best possible pri- 









er for a second coat 
nearest G 7. O S S of "Rice's Gloss Mill- 


- a ” White—giving a tile- 
distributing like enamel finish at 
= no more expense than 

lead and oil paint. 


point des : 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Rice’s Granolith 
20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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The Cleaning of Textile Machinery by 
Means of Compressed Air 


About five years ago this sub- 
ject was very thoroughly discussed 
in the pages of various textile pa- 
pers and at conventions of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and many manu- 
facturers installed apparatus. As 
far as we are aware, these have 
been very successful and the owners 
well satisfied with the results. 

However in a number of mills 
equipped with air cleaning appara- 
tus the best practice is not always 
being followed. It would pay 


those already equipped to investi- | 


gate the gains made possible by 
better methods;—and those not 
equipped can profit by the progress 
of the last few years in their com- 
ing installations. 

The advantages of compressed 
air cleaning may be summarized as 
follows: — 


1. Necessary cleaning can be 
done more thoroughly and in con- 
siderably less time. 

2. The necessary cleaning usu- 
ally done while the machinery is in 


operation can be accomplished with | 


absolutely no danger to the opera- 
tive. 

3. The manual labor of cleaning 
is greatly reduced. Better work 
and easier. 

4. The saving in time required 
and the ability to clean machinery 


while in operation adds a very ap- | 


preciable gain in production. 

5. All departments can be kept 
so much more clean that the quality 
of the product is perceptibly im- 
proved and the risk of fire greatly 
reduced. 

6. Reduced cost for cleaning 
accompanied by increased produc- 
tion is bound to reduce costs. 


Field for Compressed 
Air Cleaning. 


The two largest fields for pneu- 
matic cleaning are undoubtedly in 
the spinning and weaving rooms. 


| Carding and roving machinery and 

| Nappers, tentering machines, cloth 

| drying machines, etc., while per- 

| haps not offering the same returns 

| as spinning and weaving, will show 
greatly improved results. 


Apparatus Required. 


Five years ago pressures as high 


/as 75 and 80 Ibs. were freely | 


| used, but 30 lbs. is sufficient and 


more economical. 


The air compressor should be 
provided with an aftercooler which 
| should be large enough to keep 
the temperature of the compressed 
air lower than that of the room. 
Thus the air for cleaning is abso- 
lutely dry and free from trouble- 
some water or oil. 


There is no better nozzle for air 
| cleaning service than that recom- 
| mended five years ago. The small 
tip limits the amount of air to that 
| absolutely necessary to remove the 
lint or dirt from the machinery sur- 
faces and allow it to drop to the 
floor. 


The long tip on this nozzle en- 
ables the operative to reach all the 
parts of the machinery conveniently. 
It uses about one-quarter as much 
air as the large nozzle, and only 
discharges the air intermittently as 
it is required. 

Practice has positively demon- 
strated the importance of using the 
| lightest possible hose. 

The most popular sizes in well- 
equipped mills are today % "and 34", 
the latter prevailing in popularity 
and on account of its lower cost its 
greater durability. 


Ordinary garden hose or com- 
mercial air hose will not do. 


A special closely woven cotton 
fabric is used outside of the hose. 
| On account of its smooth hard sur- 
| face it is not so easily caught or 


torn by projections to which it is 











The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


exposed in use. This cotton cov 
ering alone will outlast the life of 
ordinary bare hose. 


When the cover finally becomes 
unfit for use, it may be cut up into 
shorter pieces about two feet long, 
known as leaders. These when 
coupled on to the end of a full 
length further increase the life by 
assuming the wear and tear that 
naturally comes close to the coup- 


| ling at the valve end. 


In air service even the small 
leaks are expensive and annoying. 
Screw couplings are unfit to use on 
hose which is being frequently 
coupled and uncoupled on account 
of the wear and tear and danger 
of cross-threading. 

A "quick-hitch" coupling of some 
accepted type is therefore absolu- 
tely essential for air cleaning, not 
only on account of the increased 
facility of frequent coupling and 
uncoupling, but also because the 
"qguick-hitch" couplings, being 
equipped with expanding gaskets, 
become absolutely tight as soon as 
the pressure is applied. 


To prevent the opening of the 
valves and consequent waste of air 
by irresponsible help, a_ special 
valve on which the stem is pro- 
tected by a shield should be used. 
This stem should fit a special key, 
which may be attached by a 
chain to the coupling end of the 
hose. The cleaning operator be- 
comes the only person who can 
open the valve. 

A sufficient number of valves and 
outlets should be installed to enable 
the operative to reach every ma- 
chine in the room without the use 
of excessively long hose. 

Mills already equipped with any 
type of hose or nozzles can con- 
veniently make the change from the 
old type equipment by replacing the 
male coupling end by a nipple 
screwed into a quick-hitch coupling. 
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It Saves $333.33. Every Month 


We have always claimed that Cotton Mills should put in 

Humidifiers of some kind, not only for the benefit of the 

a operatives, but for the benefit of the stockholders because 
humidifiers increase dividends. 


Of course, we mean a good humidifier which is a good invest- 
ment no matter how you look at it. 


The Turbo Humidifier 


(The Humidifier with the Guarantee) 


is the one we know most about and that is why we are able to 
guarantee that it will pay you. 


It won’t pay us to sell it to you if it doesn’t pay you to buy it. 


One superintendent of a New England Cotton Mill says 
that his $3,000 Humidifier and Air-Cleaning Equipment has 
paid for itself in nine months. 


This is an economy you should have in your mill. 


Shall we send an engineer to show you how this can be 
effected? Your request places you under no obligation what- 
ever. A catalog will be sent in advance if desired. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. J. S. COTHRAN, Mgr. 
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Sargent Automatic Drying Machines 


For Drying Wool, Cotton, Hair, SilK, Flax 





Containing exclusive features which permit greatest economy in operation. Ball Bearing 
Fans. Improved principle air circulation. Specially designed Feeders 
Automatic Apron Adjusting Device 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The most effective and systematic method of setting twist 


Eliminates Kinky Yarn difficulties 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers 
Burr Pickers, Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 





i 
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If it were a personal card 


A card comes to your desk accompanied by an introduction 
from many concerns of national reputation. You grant a 
hearing. You feel convinced that the bearer of a message so 
highly endorsed must have something to say worth your 
hearing. 

In a way this advertisement is like such a card. Only 
it is the request for a reading and not the hearing about an 

equipment used and_ endorsed 
by nearly 400 concerns, a reading 
of how this equipment is saving 
thousands of good dollars annually 
on the operating expenses of these 
many different businesses. 

Unlike and better than the card 
is this advertisement in that it asks 
you to hear no sales talk. Its aim 
is simply to put all the facts before 
you and let you decide for yourself 
upon the merits of the equipment 
for your business and plant. It 

4 does not even desire any of your 
4 business time. You can read and 
digest the valuable book which the 
coupon brings in the quiet and 
spare moments at your home. 


Open the door behind which may be big savings 
for you. Open it this minute. Send the coupon 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenth-Sixth St., N. Y. 
Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


a 


Otis Elevator Company, New York 


Please send copy of your new book to 




















ees 
N@O. 10 


FULLING 
MOOLIL 


DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


Gore WASETERS 
ae «=P RICE 
LOsrriLyss 












SOAPING 
MAcEIINBS 











BELT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE |; 


E> JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Textile Power Requirements - 


Met by 


Westinghouse Electric Service 


Te xtile Direct Current 
Motor Motors Pr 
Individual Starte rs Textile Service Four Frame 













rive . ie i TwoFrame 
Induction Group Drive 
Motoru Induction Motors 
ee WESTINGHOUSE ne 


penne ELECTRIC SERVICE ercnrcining 
em SOlves your power Bpaaiwem 


prob okey 


Power enerator 
ayo uty a a 


fr Textile Al) clawres 
Milly Steam Condenserr 9% Service 


Turbines (nd 
S all types Stokerys. 


Send for information on our latest textile motor 
Ask for Textile Quarterly No. 9 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 












BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Building North American Building 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE 
65 Broadway American Building 





ATLANTA: Candler Building 
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Automatic Gingham ms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 
two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N.C. 
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“HURRICANE” 
Fire-Proof Dryers 





aly 


= -_—— pews 
— Pn RTP 


a nem s 





| 
J 
1 


Automatic Stock Dryer with Self Feed and Patented Sectional Continuous 
Conveyor. STEEL Construction and ASBESTOS Insulation. 


Dryers for Comatiote 
Yarn, ten Equipments for 
Knit Goods, for Dyeing, 
Slubbing, — Bleaching, 


Rags, ete. Carbonizing, 
7 Scouring 





Automatic Dryer 


Power, Screw and Hydraulic for Yarn, Slubbing, ete. 
PRESSES 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa, Boston Office: 53 State Street 
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99 
“ParaMoOuUNt ” cusses roneco 


Drying and Shaping Forms 


~ ]) 
tlt 


\ 














This equipment is using exhaust steam at atmospheric pressure 


COMPARE WITH CONDITIONS IN YOUR 
BOARDING ROOM 
Saves Labor, Power, Steam and Seconds. Forms are Made to Suit Your Styles 


YOU CAN SECURE THIS EQUIPMENT 
WITHOUT CAPITAL OUTLAY 


] f . W > This apparatus is 

. 
niringement Warning: eerie 
Letters-Patent No. 1,1 14,966, dated October 27, 1914, owned by Paramount 
Hosiery Form Drying Co. Infringers are being vigorously prosecuted. You are 
hereby warned that any unlicensed manufacture, sale or use of this apparatus will 
be at the peril of the manufacturer, seller or user. 


“One who, without license, manufactures, uses or sells 
an infringing device, is an infringer under the law.” 


For Particulars Write 


Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co. 


337 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Successors to The Paramount Metal Form Drying Company, Beaver Dam, Wis.) 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
Office and Works at READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM [IYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, and by 
others still pending, under which the builders will 
maintain their patent rights against any who may 
violate such rights by building, selling or using 
machines of this character. 


We solicit correspondence from those having new ideas for Calico 
Printing, Dyeing, or Bleaching Machinery, either patented, or capable 
of being patented, and which they wish developed or manufactured. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Paper Speeder Bobbins 


Will Neither Split, Chip, Swell, Shrink Nor Warp 


These bobbins are far superior to speeders and slubbers made of 
wood. As they won't split or chip there are no rings or shields 
needed and that means reduced cost. 


Not being effected by steam or other moisture they will not 
shrink, swell or warp and so are accurate in size at all times, and— 


They Do Not Absorb Oil Which Insures 
Clean Yarn Free From Spots 


Indorsed by 60 textile mills. Samples free on request. 















Paper Speeder Bobbin 


Patents Pending 





Paper Spools In All Sizes 


American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc. 


70 Eddy Street - - Providence, R. I. 
N. Y. Office, 13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City, N. Y. 






Paper Bobbins, Tubes, Spools, Horns and Megaphones 
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LLC Ss A D 


At Our 
Expense eo 


With y | 0 F 
Star Bar 
Belt Dressing } | dressing in stick form for 


' \ ie a aay quickly stopping belt slippage, 
decidedly economical, easily and 
quickly applied to the belt while 


in motion—no shut-down neces- 






Star Bar 
Belt Dressing 














p we) gives belting that pli- 
l~ 7) ability and pulley grip 
so essential for high efh- 


ciency. It is the best 


Send coupon for 
this large sam- 
ple stick 


sary. 


Try out Star Bar Belt Dressing 
at our expense. Fill in the 
coupon for large half pound sam- 
©.) ple. No string to this offer—all 
that we ask for Star Bar is a fair trial, 
Send the coupon today. 


al The Graton & Knight Mfg, Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners and 
Belt Makers 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





~ ae - TEE 
. ee ee. oe Pe ee ee = 
The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. T.W.R.1C-15 fam 


MM cy erde sa aca 949 458 AoSGtes kab ee ehdkee=keKen 
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Starch 


IZING IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
OPERATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COTTON GOODS. GOOD WEAVING DE- 
PENDS ON GOOD SIZING. It is therefore very im- 
portant for a mill to use the kind of starch for sizing which 
will produce the best results on the particular class of 
goods being manufactured. 


For years we have been making a scientific study of 
the requirements of textile industry and as the result of 
our investigations, coupled with practical work in the 
mills, we now manufacture special starches adapted to 
every requirement of sizing warps and finishing cotton 
goods. 


We are prepared to study the requirements of your 
mill and supply you with starch which will produce the 
best results on the kind of goods you are making, and 
also will produce these results economically, giving you 
the best value for the money invested. 


We have experienced scientific men to investigate 
your problems. Let us show you how to improve your 
sizing process and obtain results. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Starch 
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A new publication of 
interest only to Textile 
Men connected with the 


transmission of power 


“A Chain of Evidence” 
Number 13 


Sent free upon request to any of our offices 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 



















I so Church Street 
BOSTON «veeeee 141 Milk Strect 


4 
CHICAGO Merchants L. & T. Building 
PITTSBURGH . Westinghouse Building 
CLEVELAND . 421 Engineers Building 
DETROIT .... 735 Dime Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO Monadnock Building 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
ST. LOUIS, Morse Engineering Co,............ Chemical Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Strony-Scott Manufacturing Co... 413 Third Street, S 


ATLANTA, Earl F, Scott, M.E.........+0. jo2 Candler Building 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your special textile publication No. 13, 

“A Chain of Evidence.’’ 

Name 

Company 

Street 


p City. cs 
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LAN a | 
Canvas Mill Trucks 
Baskets and Boxes 





Altho’ Withstanding the Roughest Handling 


ARE THEMSELVES 


Absolutely Without Roughness. 
Thus They Reduce: 


Cost, Waste, Damage 


And They Are Light in Weight, Too 








A STYLE FOR EVERY USE 


W. T. LANE & BRO., Mfrs. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Every Ounce of Duxbak Belting is an 
Ounce of the Strongest Leather Fibre 


treated by a process that makes it proof against moisture of 
all kinds, and increases its resistance to wear and strain. 


UXBAK BELTING has superior 

qualities no matter how you look 
at it. From the viewpoint of economy 
it lasts so much longer than ordinary 
belting that it pays well to use it. Con- 
sidering power delivery, its non-stretch 
and non-shrink features make uniform 
arc of contact on pulleys possible, pre- 
venting slip and variable output of mine 
or mill, axd that positive output ts what 
most mills ave anxious about now-a-days. 


Whenever a moisture-proof belt is 
needed, try a Duxbak and you'll 
appreciate its value as a help to 
production. 


Send for our Booklet ‘‘Experience’’—which 


shows many large drives and Lenix Installa- 
tions—and try one Duxbak in a difficult place. 


co B 


cont 








Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 


( ¢ 
21 Ferry St., New York 


CuicaGo: 128 W. Kinzie St. 
Boston : 641 and 643 Atlantic 
Ave. 


PETERSBURGH, Va.: 122 Shore 
Street 
PITTSBURG: 337 Second Ave, 
DENVEK : 1752 Arapahoe St. 
SEATTLE, Wash. : 620 Fourth 
venue 
New ORLEANS: 402 Canal Street 


The Texas Chas, A. Schieren Co., Inc., 106 South Market Street 
ALLAS, Texas, 
Awarded Gold Medal of Honor at Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 





PHILADELPHIA: 226 No, Third 
street 


Ss ese lesnsmeseseney 
Iiscosenneneneeinenteneneneteanetieninsnenetttaidaniemeendasiendadisieemnmeinenaneienteibemnitetmemnmte te eeiennneemmatoan eee ee 
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Let us have peace 


in our factories, shops 
and power houses 


When metal-to-metal gears start 
war on each other, as indicated by 
tooth faces grinding away, bad vi- 
bration and that ear-splitting racket 
which aggravates attendants and 
operatives, and impairs their use- 
fulness :— 


Substitute New Process Noiseless 
Pinions for the noisy metal ones 
and you restore the peaceful hum 
of contented industry. 


The permanent quiet of New 
Process Pinions is positive proof 
of efficient transmission, smooth 
power delivery and protection to 
gears and machinery. 


Ask for and read our book : 
‘‘Noiseless Gear Driving’’ 


wP NEW PROCESS IS TO 
poe ALL OTHER RAWHIDE 
CG: AS STEEL IS TO IRON 


PEO WS Par ore 


New Process 
GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.™% 


Canadian Agents: Robert Gardner & 
Son, Ltd., Montreal 119 
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Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks 
in the Textile Trade 





For the rapid and economical transportation of both raw materials and finished product, 
Pierce-Arrow 5-ton and 2-ton worm gear motor trucks have already a well-established 
reputation in the textile trade. 


It is worth bearing in mind that the worm gear drive, particularly advantageous in textile 
service due to its extreme reliability and absolute cleanliness, was first introduced in this country 
by the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. This construction is now very generally imitated, 
but no other American worm gear motor truck embodies the valuable results of years of 
experience under actual working conditions in many different kinds of service. If the advantages 
of worm gear drive appeal to you, it will surely be wise to purchase a truck which has long 
since passed the experimental stage. 


If you will advise us exactly what your service requirements are, we can probably put you 
in touch with some textile operator who has found the Pierce-Arrow motor truck a satisfactory 
solution of a transportation problem similar to your own. ‘The names of representative Pierce« 
Anow truck owners in the textile trade follow: 


The Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me.; Silk Finishing 
Company of America, New York City; Somerville Mfg. 
Company, Somerville, Conn. ; Winslow Bros. & Smith, Norwood, 
Mass.; Rhode Island Processing Co., Coventry, R. 1.; The 
Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I.; Mansfield Bleachery, 
Providence, R. I.; High Rock Knitting Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
American Woolen Co., Boston, Mass.; Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Boston, Mass.; Hoosac Cotton Mills, Boston, Mass. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


| sn enlbhat eeks ate BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 





equipped with the worm-gear 
drive, which is @ positive guar- 
antee of : ffective service under 
the most difticult conditions, 
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WATSON, LAIDLAW & CO. LDP. 


DUNDAS ST. Soutu, GLASGOW 


PATENT WATER-DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 





Underdriven 
Baskets 


24 in. Diameter 
to 48 in. 









Suspended 
Baskets 


24 in. Diameter 
to 84 in. 

















Retain the benefit of self-balancing with entire absence of belts 
and gearing. No working parts requiring lubrication except 
S baile, which only requires a little grease once or twice a year. 
an be placed anywhere regardless of power or moisture. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


CALL OR ADDRESS 


W. J. WAYTE, INCORPORATED 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Agents, BOURRET-KIRKWOOD COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 
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PAM DUT aeons 





It may be a corner where your workmen 
cant see enough to get the maximum Plo- 
duction. 





Or it may be a corner where some day a workman will, 
for lack of sufficient light, run into a moving mechanism with 
disastrous results. 


Soe ee ee 


Or it may be a corner where dirt and refuse accumulate unseen to in- 
crease your fire risk and make your plant unsanitary. 


No matter which, every dark corner is expensive, it pays to have 


good light. 
Our booklet on Industrial Lighting shows how to light every comer. 


Send for it. 
= wesTINGHOUSe 
MAZDA 


The Lamp for Industrial Lighting 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 





Atlanta Dallas Philadelphia 
Baltimore Denver Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Portland 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Butte Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Seattle 
Cleveland New York Syracuse 


Export Sales Dept., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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Rotary Dyeing and Washing Machine 
CYLINDER CONSTRUCTED WITH 2 OR 3 COMPARTMENTS 









This new type of machine 
hasprovena great success. 
The cylinder is built of all 
wood or non-corrosive 
metal, according to kind 
of work intended for. 


All types of Dyeing 
and Finishing Ma- 
chines for Hosiery. 


SMITH DRUM & COMPANY “%%:" 


H. G. MAYER, Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



















HUTTLE bobbins from seven-eighths to two inches in 
diameter and any length up to twelve inches. Suitable 
for all kinds of Duck, Upholsteries, Tapestries, Asbestos, 

Ratana, or any kind of fancy yarns for automatic or 

other looms. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


13th and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery—Winders Especially 
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Automatic Electric 


LOTH FEEDERS 


Over 1800 Running 





For TENTERS, straight and swinging, CALENDERS, Etc. 
100% to 200% Investment 


+ 


DRY and WET DECATINC MACHINERY 
for WORSTEDS or WOOLENS 


We build these and other machines in the United States from 
German patterns and we can make prompt deliveries 


L. H. A. SCHWARTZ & CO. 


40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Circulating Liquids—For Humidifier Service 
For Feeding Boilers—For Private Water Supply 


and for all other pumping ser- 
vices for Textile Mills, Bleach- 
eries and Dyehouses there is a 
Goulds Pump that will give you 
economical, efficient and reliable 
operation. 
We will send you on request, ul 
a complete set of bulletins des- U 
cribing and illustrating our en- f 
tire line of Triplex, Centrifugal, 
Air and Vacuum and Deep Well 


Goulds Fig. 957 Pumps 
Triplex Pump 


“ . 
50 FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Goulds Fig. 3030 
Write Our Nearest Office Double Suction Centrifugal Pump 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Branch Houses, Boston, New York, Houston District Offices, Atlanta, Houston 


; 
; 
' 
' 
' 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON COMBE BARBOUR LTD. 


FAIRBAIRN MACPHERSON BRANCH— LAWSON BRANCH— COMBE BARBOUR BRANCH— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS. LEEDS. BELFAST. 


AND AT 
LILLE, FRANCE. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING | FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE, 


MACHINERY for the "MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 
For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENCINEERS’ CENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENCINES, CROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTINC, &c. 


COMPLETE PLANS AND ESTIMATES FOR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS SUPPLIED. 
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A Fence 


for Factory 
Buildings 


must be substantial. And it 

should be neat and attractive. 

When you go to the expense of — 
enclosing your plant you do not want to dothe joboveragaininayearortwo. The line of 


“FXCELSIOR 
RUST PROOF 


fences presents a great variety in the substantial kinds of fence for Factories, Recreation Grounds, Play- 
grounds, Public Parks, Large Estates, Cemeteries and Public Buildings. 


Excelsior Rust Proof Fences are made of heavy wires and the heavy galvanizing prevents rust. The wires 
are clamped together at every crossing with patent clamps, so that they cannot be sprung or twisted out of 
place. Excelsior Rust Proof Fences are most economical because they last for many years. 


We also build Excelsior Iron Fences. Special designs on request. Send for Catalogue L. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY - - - WORCESTER, MASS. 


Kemp Automatic Gas System Te wea 


Furnishes most efficient and economical method of 
utilizing city gas, either manufactured or natural, for 

such industrial purposes, as singeing, heating calenders, 
tentering machines, etc. 

All air and gas mixing is done at machine, the mixture 
conducted through one pipe to place of consumption. No 
air valves or bunsens used at burners. 

Flame temperature under perfect control and can be ad- 
justed to produce the quality of singe desired. 

Capacity of singeing machine frequently increased as 
much as 50%. Definite results and gas saving guaran- 
teed. Equipment furnished on approval. 


Write for proposition 


BALTIMORE, MoD. 
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BIRCH BROTHERS 
ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN ____ SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Coronation” 


ma. Piece-End 


Sewing Machine 


Sent on trial most 
anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 
Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 
Send for Circular 
Also Makers of 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


Starch Mangle. —This is the two-roll machine, with brass i 
aud rubber rolis. Manglicsb ilt with rollers of any material or Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
number desired. Send for circular, Soaping Machinery 


“Buffalo” Barometric Condensers 


Will Reduce Your Fuel Cost 
15 to 30% 


They are simple in design, require little condensing water, have 
no parts in condenser head to wear out or give trouble and 
cannot clog. 

We build a complete line of 


Steam Pumps Vacuum Pumps 
Power Pumps Centrifugal Pumps 


in large and small sizes for all classes of work. No matter what 
your requirements may be, we have just what you need. 


Let us send you Catalog 228-74 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Stephenson Underwear 
Mills of South Bend, 


Ind., express themselves 
in part as follows: 


“‘We feel quite willing 

to express our confidence 

<= a in your FFF Hoffman Press 

omeeeaess as we have two in con- 
HOFFMAN FFF movet PATENTED stant use and 


The Third just received and partly erected.” 


The Direct Application of Hot Dry Steam 
as Applied to Knit Goods by the Hoffman 
Principle Improves the Appearance 


United States Hoffman Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Right Conditions 


Mean 


Satisfactory Profits 


Have you adopted the latest methods of Handling, which 
create right conditions and assure satisfactory profits? 


NATIONAL-CHAPMAN ELEVATING TRUCKS 


will put your Trucking and transferring operations upon a profitable basis. 
They also 
eliminate needless wastes, reduce cost of handling one-half 
and 
you realize a saving of from 50 to go per cent. 
Thousands of users of our equipment 
are deriving these benefits. 
Why not yqu? . 
Descriptive catalog W_ explaining 
fully all details sent upon request. 
Ask for one today. 
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More Power—More Production 
Little Attention 


HE use of S. K. F. Ball Bearings on 

Textile Machinery is strictly a dollar 
and cents saving proposition. Every 
Textile Superintendent should “cash in” on 
any means that will cut cost and increase 
production. 


S. K. F. Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 


make possible a material saving of power, 
and, enable all types of textile machinery 
to be speeded up to their highest notch of 
efficiency. 


Specify S. K. F. on your next machines— 
and write us about replacing your present 
bearings with S. K. F. Also send for 
Bulletin No. 14M. 


si F" BALL BEARING CO. 
50 Church Street - New York City 
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Get the Speed You Want 
without stopping or slowing the machine. The 
operator can now doit quickly, and conveniently 
on any machine in your shop. Any speed from 
the slowest to the fastest can be obtained by 

“M @ W’’ Speed Changes 
The Speed Changes are theoretically and mechan- 
ically correct—built in a most substantial manner 
and occupy very littleroom. The belts last longer 
and there is less loss of power when “M & W” 
Speed Changes are used. 

Full details in Catalog ‘‘T’’. Write for a copy today. 
THE MOORE @ WHITE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA U.S.A. 


Sole manufacturers of the well known Moore & White 
Friction Ciutches. 


Power 
Transmission 
Machinery 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co, 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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If you're a pulley user, you've seen 


many of these pulleys —. 


AMERICANS —in the shops you visit. | 


With over 2 1-4 million marketed and 
distributed in plants throughout this 
country their nation-wide popularity is 
clear—and it has twenty successful 
years of solid pulley service behind it. 

People buy AMERICAN PULLEYS for their 
accuracy, their light weight, their strength, their 
permanency, their interchangeability on shafts of 
various diameters; they buy them for their power 


saving qualities—since they cut the air instead 
of fanning it (ask us for an interesting data sheet 


on this important subject), and they buy them | 


because they're always easy to obtain anywhere 
in any desired size. 


Permanent stocks of 50,000 American Steel- 


Split Pulleys in five warehouses supplement the | 
additional thousands stocked by more than 200 | 


dealers, and sizes run anywhere from 3 to 120 
inches in diameter. 

Send for catalog, price lists, or special informa- 
tion today. 


American Pulley Company 


4216-60 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Chicago 


AMERICAN 


STEEL SPLIT PULLEY 


Boston Seattle 
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A friend of mine—a pretty big western 
manufacturer — said to me a few 
months ago, “My overhead’s too high. 
My shop needs vim and tuning up. 
How can I get it?” 

Well, Standard Oil, Dodge Brothers, and the hun- 


dredsof other cases in which "old reliable Sells" 


had done that very thing answered his question 


conclusively. 


Here, I explained to him, is a roller bearing with 
every desirable feature of the babbitted bearing— 


| it’s all split; it'll fit any standard hanger ; it can be 


installed easily over night without moving hangers 
or shafting;—and then there is the positive guar- 
antee of a25% to50% reduction in friction load. 


"That's good; but how about the price—?" he 
asked, 


"What's 50% of just one month's bill for friction 
load in the average plant?" | asked him. 


It was this suggestion that decided him. He uses 
"Sells" now, and he’s glad. 


1 wish I could talk to you; give you an insight 
into the facts behind my enthusiasm. 


However, Royersford engineers await your bid- 
ding. They're experts, and without obligation 
they'll tell you whether or not "Sells" Roller 


Bearings would be a L tele y 


good investment in 
your case, Manager 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
56 North Fifth Street Philadelphia 


Rabbitted Ring Oil Bearings—Shaft Hangers, 
Collars and Couplings—Punches and_ Dies— 
Punching and Shearing Machines—Sensitive 
Drill Presses—Drili Presses—Foot Presses— 
Grinding and Polishing Machines—Tumbling 
Barrels—“ Rollerine”’—the ball and roller bearing 
lubricant. 


“Sells” Roller Bearings 
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| Don’t Limit the Output 


of any machine by running it one speed all 
the time, simply because you have other 
machines driven from the same shaft. 


Regulate Each Machine 


THE RAYER & LINCOLN 


Rotary Sewing 
Trimming and Marking Machine 
































Run it as fast or as slow as you require. 
Make each machine independent of the 
other. Let the operator control the speed. 


Do It With 


$i Variable Speed 


Transmission 


and thus increase your output and your income. 
Apply it to your Printing Machines, Tentering 
Machine, Dryers, Mangles, Washing Machines, etc. 





HOW IT SAVES. 

It makes a fine seam at the rate of 2000 stitches 
a minute. 

It trims the margin of the cloth outside the seam 
evenly and nicely, so that the whole piece can be 
sheared from one end to the other. The margin 
never curls up 

It leaves no marks on “backs” or “back grays.” 

It marks the cloth automatically. 

Send for catalog of our sewing machines. 


Catalog “ U” illustrates applications 


Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 
EASTERN AGENTS: 
ot he ee Boston 


Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York City 
W.E. Shipley Machinery Co., . . Philadelphia 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 
rubberized cloth. 

Can be attached to any machine or 


operated separately 
In use by the United States Quartermaster department 
for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford, Phila. 























ie 
‘ 
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THs battery of S. & U. Centrifugals was 
installed by a large steel corporation—be- 
cause investigation proved that their use 
meant decreasing the expense and improving 
the results of one of their manufacturing 


processes. 


Such an investigation in your own plant—a care 
ful consideration of the centrifugals for extracting 
liquids from solids or for separating liquids of 
different densities —is something that holds the 
possibility of paying large returns on the time it 


Schaum & Uhlinger would take. 


Your best assurance is the fact that more than 


2100 S. & U. Centrifugals are now in use. 

C i 'N y RI i UGALS Take the first step now. Write us what processes 
you have where extraction or separation of any 
kind is necessary—no matter on how smallor large 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. ascale. This does not obligate you in any way 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia of course. 





AMERICAN JFULLING VW ASHER 


Supplies the most up-to-date method 
of fulling woolens. Gives unequalled 
results with economy in time and 
labor. Superior construction to any 
other type of fulling machinery, assures 
long life. 


Made in any length up to 120 inches 
and with any desired number of com- 
partments. 


Write for further details 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. 


132 W. 27th St. 208 W. Monroe St- 

New York City Chicago 
Norwood Station, 

Cincinnati 


ACME WASHER 
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with the use of water 


Saponified Me ss Wat wesc 


only. Easiest to apply. 


Oil for Wool i OF f oe , i Clears itself in scouring 


and fulling far easier than 


other oils. 
(Breton Brand) 


Sold subject to trial and approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 8&0 South Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Works, Claremont, N. J. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


”e “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 





Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R, I. 


“DOBBIES” “JACQUARDS” 


to 32 Harness 208 to 2608 Hooks 






ALL TYPES 


BUILDING 





SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 





~ 
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WILLIAM FIRTH T H E FRANK B. COMINS 
Pres. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Ilumidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by 
Betts, Ropes or GEARS 


Write for full information 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Cetalogue and Estimate 
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Why Not 


install individual electric motor drive, an essential 
to profitable Textile manufacturing? WE 


HAVE THE, MOTOR FOR THE WORK. 


Write us for data 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOTORS, GENERATORS and TRANSFORMERS 
Ampere, N. J. 


On esas dr eels 





oe ILVATOR Bec PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
For the 


| Rapid Philadelphia 
| Cheap Textile School 


Safe International Reputation for Practical 


| piling and un- Instruction, Adequate Mechanical 
; ey, me piling of baled Equipment, Successful 
(—auneee, cotton, cotton Graduates 

cloth, waste 
orcased goods 32nd Season opens September 20, 
the Revolva- 1915 

tor is the most 

| efficient tool. Courses of Study include all branches of 
This picture shows Textile Manufacture 


how easily one man 
can hoist a 500-Ib. 


bale of cotton. How ° 
doyou pile?” Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk 
Send for Illustrated Bulletin W-31 
**The Revolvator in the Textile Industry’’ 





Illustrated Circular and Advice as to suitable 
Courses of Study sent on application to 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. E. W. France, Director 
349 Garfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Broad and Pine Sts., - Philadelphia 









Established 1870 


n Heathcote & Son 


providence, R- ! 


{ Improved 
Builders 0 ery 
rving Machin 
Cloth Tentering « om ieee FELTS, Etc. 
for WOOLENS, Ventilating ae 


ht or 
Built Uprigs 
with Low ow 


Joh 


venom tal 
n Feed 
Sen 






d for Catalogue 





ls Psi 
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You Lose Dollars—If You 


Have Loose Steam 


In Your Dye House 


Why? Simply because it isn’t possible for men to work up 
to normal capacity in an impure vitiating atmosphere—they 
inevitably do poorer work and less of it. Clean out the im- A 
purities with a RERRY WHEEL—and you'll clean up og pl 


more dollars. BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


the most effective agent on 
For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To the market for drying and 
for eliminating steam and 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St. Boston other impurities from the air, 


If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
Dyeing-Bleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 


Positively uniform treatment, Silk 


ik ible, ogee . 
Goods easily accessible Artificial Silk 
No dragging of the goods, . 

No clatter of Wheels or Gearing, Ramie 

No banging of Tappets on Ham- 


mers, 


Multiple Action Tom-Tom 


Write us to send you an estimate 
Available area for goods in one of oneal tentang an eqnipmneet 
hing. 31 8 i as well as the economies in labor 

a. eee and steam that can be made. 


RODNEY HunT MACHINE Co. | | Joh fH, Giles Dyeing Machine Co. 


Main Office and Works, Orange, Mass. 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby St. TAUNTON, MASS. 
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enanenesesseseneessesee 


V4 - superior wear of the thousands of Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 
¢ now in service is the best assurance you could have that it will pay 
you too to find out how economical they are. We make them inall sizes, 
standard and special. Advise us for what service you use cans, and 









we will send complete information, prices, catalog, etc. Write us today. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. $5. 2s. YPres. 


LAMINAR FIBRE ROVING CANS s 


POWELL VALVES 


FIVE POINTS OF EFFICIENCY COMBINED 
IN THE POWELL PILOT GATE VALVE 


@ 1. Body and bonnet cast of 
a select iron of high tensile 
strength. 


Expansion Combs 


Entwistle Expansion Comb is used exten- 
sively on other makes of warpers, as well 
asonour own. As it is patented it can 
be secured from us only. 











The Open Iron Frame makes it easy to 
clean and to watch expansion, avoiding 
damage to springs. The guide wire is in 
contact with the upper spring making the 
Comb much stiffer. 





@ 2. Metal distributed to 
meet the most wear. 





@ 3. Made in screwed and 
flanged ends. 


The Entwistle Line 









@ 4. Made in all iron for 
chemical plants, etc., or where 
acids attack brass. 


Includes: 
Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Slasher Warpers Leese Clocks 
Balling Machines Creels 
Beaming Machines Card Grinders 


@ 5. All parts made to gauge 
and are interchangeable. 


Ask your dealer for POWELL And all supplies needed in connection with 


Made in sizes from VALVES or write us. 
%” up to 6” 


THE AWM POWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE EncineeRInG SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


Geo. Ww. Gerry @ Son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lumpers 


Wooland Waste Dusters 
Rag Dusters, Nappers 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 









Warping Machinery. 


T. C. ENTWISTLE Co. 


EST. 1886 INC. 1901 
F. B. Kenney, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 


Southern Representative, J. H. Mayes, Chariotte, N. C. 














ATHOL, 
MASS. 
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VEEDER 


Textile Counters 


are the most convenient and accurate devices made to give 
the textile manufacturer a record of machines and operators. 

The hank counter shown above (1-2 size) is designed for 
roving, drawing, ring frames, mules, etc. The great advan- 
tage of this counter over counters having a dial and hands 
like a clock is that it can be easily read by anyone, even 
though not familiar with counters, and consequently mis- 
takes and dis»utesare avoided. Price, 87.00. 

There are Veeder Counters for almost every conceivable 
paper. We would like to send you a descriptive booklet 

ree. 

Cyclometers for Bicycles and Motorcycles. Odometers for 
Automobiles and Horse Drawn Vehicles. Counters for 
practically every purpose. Tachometers, Tachodometers 
and Fine Die Castings. 


VEEDER MFG. CO. 
36 Sargeant Street Hartford, Conn. 


The New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an 
attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
ay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns 
and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 
























Three year diploma courses in the following sub- 
jects: Cotton Manufacturing; Textile Designing ; 
‘Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seam- 
less Hosiery Knitting ; Latch Needle Underwear 
Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop 
practice,steam and electrical engineering as applied 
to textile plants, given in connection with the 
above courses. 


Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for 
which certificates are given, may be arranged by 
students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training 
and broad practical experience. 


Sixteenth year. Many graduates filling remuner- 
ative positions of trust and responsibility. 


Jllustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 
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The Ireland Cloth Cutting 
Folding and Winding Machine 


Cuts Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, Knit Goods, etc. 
for Bindings, Facings, Fronts, Button Stays, etc. 


Straight or Bias 


This machine saves 6% to 15% in cloth; 
25% to 50% in labor over the old methods. 
Ask us for particulars 
The Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Norwich, N. Y. 





THE 


“‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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Fe 


RIBBED RINGO 


ne dd LL SS 
THE BEST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE, THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Loom Fixers || THE PALMER 


= Your Supply Box is in- Adjustable 
complete without it. Thread 


] Does not fly around and 
i make grease spots on your 
“| walps. 


Sold on merit only, as the 
price is higher than most. 
Cheapest to Buy 
Write for free half Cheapest to Install 


pound, . oo Easiest to Adjust 
time, ? » a ° 
ee ee Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 
or 100 lbs. 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Sole Makers Patented and Manufactured by 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


Albany, N. Y. MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. : Springfield, Ohio 
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Green Chain Grate Stokers 


Smokeless Automatic Labor Saving 
Write for Bulletins 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


East Chicago, Indiana 


_ Geco Steam Jet Ash Conveyors Geco Pneumatic Ash Handling Systems 


scat Power P UMS oF qwury ’ More Belting Service 
for Boiler Feeding - 7 e\ For Your Money 


or any service 
HE GANDY BELT—the Orig- 
inal Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 
— meets with greater favor each 
year. Every year shows larger sales 
and 1915 will prove no exception. 
There’s a reason. The Gandy Belt is giving satisfactory 
service in all industries—its users have found it the 
most economical belting to employ. 
This economy is dueina measure to certain wear-proof- 
ing features found only in Gandy—the extra heavy 
cotton duck used in its manufacture, its special water 
and oil resisting qualities. 
Also its low cost, less than !4 the price of Leather belting, 
much less than Rubber belting, while /¢ Does the Work. 


Shall we mail you samples and quote prices? 
The Gandy Belting Company 
747 West Pratt Street - - Baltimore, Md. 
New York Ojice, 36 Warren Street 


= Write for Bulletin D204-52 : 
= International Steam PumpCompany | C> fn N] DW 
Deane Steam Pump Plant 5 
Power Pump Manufacturers : 
Works: Holyoke, Mass. N. Y. Office: 115 Broadway d i 
Branch Offices in all Principal Citles D225.2 E 4 NG 
MT 3. a ol Wate SE ee * ya 


The Pidier Plus the Condenser 


Means LEADERSHIP for the DODGE —> 


The Dodge Rag or Shoddy Picker with the Improved Condenser 
can do very fine or very coarse work equally well. Picked stuck 
is always visible and (as it leaves the condenser in a lap) is 
easily removed, No fire-proof gauze room needed, therefore you 
suve space and fire risk. Imported Ball Bearings used. *- Bitt”’ 
atachment automatically returns bits and flyings to feed apron. 


Ask for details 
Cc. S. DODGE, - - Lowell, Mass. 
Bagging Machines—Picker Pins—Cylinder Covering 
**If Dodge Does It—It Satisfies’’ 
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TEXTILE BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books which we 

recommend. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 

descriptive catalog, giving lists of practically all textile books published in the 
English language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free. 


General Subjects Woolen and Worsted 


Advanced Textile Design, Watson $4 

Analysis of Woven Fabrics, Burker and Midgley 3 00 Manufacture 

Art of Soap Making, Watt Cone Drawing, Buckley 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics, Bradbury . Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods 
Carpet Manufacture, Bradbury and their Prevention, Reiser 

Color in Woven Design, Beaumont Finishing of Textile Fabrics, Beaumont. 
Drying by Meansof Airand Steam, Hausbrand How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay, Mackie . 
Flax, Fie mp and Jute Spinning and Twisting, Manual of Cloth Finishing 

Practice in Finisbing Woolens and Worsteds, 


Improved Slide Rule, Hogg 
Introduction to Study oe Textile Design, Principles of Wool Combing, Priestman 
“ Barker Principles of Woolen Spinning, Priestman .... 

Jacquard Weaving and Designing, Bell Principles of Worsted Spinning, Priestman.. 

Manual of Weave Construction, Kastanek Structure of the Woul Fibre, Bowman 

Preliminary Operations of W eaving, Nesbitt... Wool Carding and Combing, Barker and 

Science of Knitting, Tompkins Priestly 

Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning, Woolen and Worsted Loomfixing, Ainley 
Rayner .. Woolen and Worsted Finishing, 7+mmerman. . 

Simplex Tables Worsted Overlooker’s Handbook, Buckley 

Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Worsted Preparing and Spinning, (2 vols.), 
Fibres, Carter Bradbury and Buckley 

Story of Textiles, Walton 

Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics, 
Herzfeld ° . © ge 

Textile Design, Woodhouse and Milne... : Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, 

Textile Design, Umpleby * Le 

Textile Design *and Color, Watson Finishing, Etc. 


Textile Fibres, Matthews Aniline Black, Noelting and Lehne 

Textile Soaps and Oils, Hurst Bleaching and Dyeing of Vegetable Fibrous 

Textiles, Barker : Materials, Hubner 

Warp Preparation and Weaving, Ne/son Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarn and 

Waterproofing of Fabrics, Mierzinski Fabrics, Tailfer 

Weaving, Plain and Fancy, Nelson Chemistry and Practice of Finishing (2 vols.), 
Bean and McCleary 

Chemist and Practice of Sizing, Bean and 


Scarisbrick 
Cotton Manufacture Color Printing of Carpet Yarns, Paterson 


Carding and Spinning, Ivey Dressings and Finishings for Textfie Fabrics 
Chemistry of Tape Sizing, Cooper and Their Application, Polleyn 
Cotton Carding, dindsay Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, Hummel 
Cotton Cloth tes, Holmes Laboratory Manual of are and Textile 
Cotton Cousktien | achines, Thornley Chemistry, Matthews 
Cotton Manual, Broadbent Manual of Dyeing (2 vols. ), Knecht, Rawson 
Cotton Mill Machinery and Calculations, and Lowenthal 
: ° 1 Mercerization (2 vols.) 

Cotton Spinning, Hedrick Methods of Textile Chemistry, Dannerth 
Cotton Spinning (8 vols.), Taggart Practical Cotton Finishing, Bdge 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols ), Thornley Principles and Practice of Textile Printing, 
Cotton Waste, Knecht and Fothergill 10 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning, Dobson.. een Principles of Bleachin 
Loomfixing and Weaving, Ivey.... ............ Cotton, Trotman and 
Mule Spinning, Thornl Printing of Textile Fabrics, 
Plain Series of Cotton Science of Color Mixing, Paterson 

Cook 1 Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing, Hurst... 2 00 
Practical Cotton Calculations, Whitworth Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Olney 2 
Structure of the Cotton Fibre, Bowman Textile Fabrics and Their reparation for 
Students’ Cotton Spinning, Nasmith 00 Dyeing, Hasluck 


/HUHUUUNONUUUNFUUUOEUAUU GAUGE OAEUEUUOAUOLOUUNUNEAN UEC NUNATUOAUUO AAT 





Any of the above sent postage or express prepaid on receipt of price. Sub- 
scribers to the TExT1LE Wor.Lpv ReEcorD may buy books from us with the 
understanding that if not satisfactory, they may be returned within five days 
(postage or express paid) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler's, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e.. the number of sets 
of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 
there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other informa- 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.; the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer- 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name cf the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mili districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. It is pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents, jobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Pri-e $1.00. 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


Indi O The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 


simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 

only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. ‘To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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The Component Material of Chief Value 


A recent decision by the U. S. Board of 
General Appraisers in a case (G. A. 38,355) 
involving the importation of card cloth of 
wool and flax by the Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co. sheds a bright light on the method 
of determining the component material 
of chief value under the present and 
preceding tariff laws. The case involved a 
protest on an importation under the Payne 
tariff of 1909, but the Underwood bill pro- 
vides in a number of paragraphs for the de- 
termination of the component material of 
chief value, so that the lessons to be drawn 
from this decision and the accompanying 
testimony are of present day application. 
The merchandise in question was returned 
by a local appraiser as in chief value of wool 
and dutiable at the high rates provided in 
the Payne bill. The importers filed a pro- 
test, which the Board of General Appraisers 
has sustained, reversing the local appraiser 
and holding that the goods are dutiable at 
the lower rate provided for cloths in which 
the component material of chief value is flax. 
The protesting importers submitted the 
deposition of George D. Hardman, of Bury, 
England, the manufacturer of the cloth, and 
this testimony, on which the reversal of the 
local appraisers was ‘based, makes the de- 
cision of special interest. 

In order to make the case as clear as pos- 
sible to our readers we obtained a sample of 


the card cloth, taken from the shipment on 
which the protest was made, and found by 
analysis the finished construction to be as 
follows: 


Weight per square yard, 15.4 ounces, consisting of 
58.7 per cent. of linen warp and 41.3 per cent. 
of wool filling. 

Warp, 65 threads single 12.3s linen yarn per inch. 

Filling, 33.3 picks 1.79 run woolen yarn per inch. 

Weave, single warp and double filling. The filling 
is woven 1 face 1 back. The face filling is 
stitched with a 5-leaf filling satin weave, Fig 
101, Handbook of Weaves; the back weave, 
with a 5-leaf warp satin, Fig. 104. This weave 
construction brings the filling to the surface 
on both face and back, while the linen yarn is 
buried in the center of the fabric. 

Finish. The cloth is well felted, concealing the 
twill effect of the satin weave 

The yarn sizes given above are for the yarn as 
it lies in the cloth without allowance for take-up, 
shrinkage in length or loss of weight in finishing 


The published decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, including the testimony 
of the English manufacturer, is as follows: 


The merchandise in question, invoiced as card 
cloth, is a fabric of wool and flax, returned by the 
appraiser as in chief value of wool, and classified 
as a “cloth made wholly or in part of wool, not 
specially provided for in this section,” under para- 
graph 378. act of 1909. It is claimed to be in chief 
value of flax and dutiable at the appropriate rate 
under paragraph 357. 

The protestants took the deposition of George 
Denis Hardman, of Bury, Eng., by commission 
He stated he was managing director of Thomas 
Hardman & Sons, Ltd., woolen manufacturers and 
finishers; that he was personally familiar with the 
four shipments named, invoiced by Thomas Hard 
man & Sons, Ltd., of Bury, Eng., to the Howard 
3ros, Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, Mass.: 
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that the materials used are flax yarn for the warp, 
and wool yarn for the weft; that it is woven in the 
loom by his firm; that the flax when entering the 
loom is in the shape of yarn; that the wool when 
entering the loom is in the shape of yarn. Mr. 
Hardman further said: 

Int. 12. Take a piece of 200 yards of card cloth 
as a basis for your estimate, and state what pro- 
portion in weight is flax and what portion wool, 
used in the manufacture. 

A. Ina piece of 200 yards of card cloth, flax 
yarn used 252 pounds, wool 179 pounds. 

Int. 13. In the months of December, 1912, Jan- 
uary and February, 1913, what was the value of 
the wool and what was the value of the flax when 
these shipments were invoiced? 

A. In the months of December, 1912, January 
and February, 1913, the net value of the flax was 
9.44 pence per pound, the value of the wool 10.30 
and 10.58 per pound. 

That there is no variation in the four shipments 
as to the values of the flax yarns, in the wool the 
first three shipments 10.30, and the fourth ship- 
ment 10.58. 

Int. 15. What is the component material of 
chief value in these four shipments of card cloth? 

A. Flax 

To cross interrogatories he said he had been 
employed by Thomas Hardman & Sons for over 
30 years; that in his position as managing director 
he overlooked personally the whole of the busi- 
ness. He further stated: 

Cross Int. 5. Did you personally purchase the 
raw materials used in the fabrication of the card 
cloth shipped to Howard Bros. Manufacturing 
Co.? 

A. The raw materials were purchased by my 
brother, Mr. H. B. Hardman, under my super- 
vision and instructions. 

The various wools blended together to produce 
the yarn for the manufacture of these card cloths 
were Peru, noils, and B. A. shanks. Also that the 
Prices at which these materials were purchased 
were prices at which they are freely sold to any 
purchaser in wholesale quantities. Continuing: 

Cross Int. 8. What is the condition of these 
wools when you purchase them, that is, are they 
washed or unwashed or scoured? 

A. Unwashed. 

Cross Int. 9. Are they the original fleeces as they 
come from the sheep? 

A. No, 

Cross Int. 10. Is it not a fact that portions of 
the fleeces have to be rejected in the sorting proc- 
ess, being of too coarse a quality and possibly 
having discolorations which render them unfit to 
enter into this class of fabric? 

A. Quite so, but we do not buy this wool in 
the fleece. 

Cross Int. 11. If the wools you purchase are in 
the raw condition, please state with respect to 
each variety of wool: 

a. The cost of washing. 

b. Percentage of loss by washing 
c. The cost of sorting. 

d. Percentage of loss by sorting. 
e. The cost of carding. 

f. Percentage of loss by carding. 
g. The cost of spinning. 





h. Percentage of loss by spinning. 
A. (a. b.) We do not wash the wool. 
(c. d.) We do not sort it. 
(e.) .340 per pound. 
(g.) .370 per pound. 


(f. h.) We only calculate our loss. on both 
carding and spinning together, not separately. 
This loss is 2.303 pence per pound. 

As to the number of the yarn used, he said: 

Flax yarns, No. 12s single line marked C. C. 

Wool yarns, 65s. 

And as to condition of the linen yarn at time 
of purchase he said: 

A. The yarn used in the fabrication of this 
cloth comes to us in bundles, made up of hanks, 
which, as previously stated, I did not personally 
purchase. 

That the linen yarn was purchased in Belfast, 
Ireland; that the linen yarn in that condition is 
freely offered for sale to purchasers in wholesale 
quantities at the price he pays. 

Cross Int. 16. State the percentage of loss in 
each of the operations to which the linen yarn is 
subjected from the time you purchase it until it is 
ready for the weaving process. 

A. There is no loss in the operations up to the 
loom. 

Cross Int. 17. 
above operations. 

A. Winding 0.1734. 
in 0.115d. 

Samples of yarns in the condition when they are 
ready to be woven into the cloth were submitted. 
(Exhibits A & B). 

Taking the testimony as a whole, and based 
upon the figures given by the witness for the pro- 
testants as representing the value of the compo- 
nent materials “in condition as found in the 
article,” that is, the yarns, we find, on the weight 
of the evidence, that the cloth is in chief value of 


flax. 
We therefore hold the merchandise dutiable at 


the appropriate rate under paragraph 357 accord- 
ing to the weight and count of threads, and sus- 
tain the protests. 

That the U. S. Board of General Ap- 
praisers should accept Mr. Hardman’s depo- 
sition as evidence warranting the overruling 
of the local appraiser illustrates the slipshod 
methods by which tariffs are framed and ad- 
ministered. The deposition is open to so 
many different constructions that it is diffi- 
cult to criticize it, as criticism based on one 
construction could be met by the reply that 
Mr. Hardman meant something entirely dif- 
ferent. In justice to that gentleman, how- 
ever, it should be added that the questions 
submitted to him are far from clear and 
comprehensive. This might have been due 
to ignorance of the technical side of cloth 
manufacture, or to an attorney’s desire to 
avoid placing too many facts before the 
Board. However that may be, here are a 


State the cost of each of the 


Warping 0.275d. Drawing 











few points that will have to be cleared up 
before. passing on Mr. Hardman’s deposi- 
tion: 

) Question 12 fails to state whether the 
weight required is of the flax in the raw 
state or in the form of yarn, while Mr. 
Hardman’s reply gives the weight of flax 
yarn, but leaves one in doubt whether the 
weight is for raw wool or wool yarn. 

(b) Question 13 and the reply are also 
ambiguous, there being nothing to indicate 
whether the values of the flax and wool are 
for raw stock, yarn or other manufactured 
product. 

(c) Question 15 and the reply are mean- 
ingless because there is no explanation of 
the basis on which the values of the com- 
ponent materials are determined. 

(d) Cross question 5 is apparently based 
on the assumption that the purchase price 
of the flax yarn and raw wool represents 
their value, but cross question 11, which fol- 
lows, goes into the question of mill cost, 
thus confusing market value and mill cost, 
and making no reference to whether the ap- 
praised value should be based on one or the 
other or both. 

(e) Cross question 11 calls for the cost of 
the various processes of converting the 
wool into yarn, but in his reply Mt. Hard- 
man fails to state whether “per pound” re- 
fers to the weight of yarn or cloth. This is 
important because the proportions of flax 
and wool given in reply to question 12 are 
identical with the proportions found by 
analysis of the finished cloths: 





Hardman Analysis of 
deposition cloth 
Flax «cscs 252 Ibs. 5836%.-----eeeee 13.8 grs. 58.7% 
Wool...+.-17Q9 Ibs. 4134 %-uee scenes 9.7 grs. 41.3% 
431 100% 23-5 100% 


There is no disputing the results of the 
analysis, so that, whether it was Mr. Hard- 
man’s intention or not, his statement of the 
proportionate weight of flax and wool 
agrees with the actual proportions in the 
finished goods. It is evident, however, that 
his cost figures were for the material in the 
form of spun yarn. In finishing fulled wool 
goods, the wool yarn always loses a con- 


siderable amount, probably 20 per cent. 
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in such a fabric as this card cloth, while 
flax yarn shows but little if any change 
of weight during this process. It follows 
that a calculation, such as the one on which 
this decision of the Board of General 
Appraisers is apparently based, in which 
the proportionate values of the wool and 
flax are based on the finished weight and 
the cost or value per pound of yarn, 
would give a proportion as much too high 


for the flax as it is too low for wool. And 
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SAMPLE OF WOOL AND FLAX CARD CLOTH 


the discrepancy is made still greater by bas- 
ing the yarn value on the market price for 
the flax and on the mill cost for the wool. 
Furthermore basing the proportionate val- 
ues of the component materials on the cost 
or value of the yarn is an absurdity because 
it includes the cost of manufacturing up to 
the weaving process and omits the cost of 
all the subsequent processes, in this case, 
weaving and finishing. 

(f) The size given by Mr. Hardman for 
the flax yarn agrees with the analysis, but 
we are at a loss to understand the number, 
65s, given to the woolen yarn. Assuming a 
loss of 20 per cent. in weight and a shrink- 
age of 32 per cent. in length by finishing, the 
spun size of the wool yarn would be 2.1 
runs or 210 yards per ounce, a size that, so 
far as we can determine, has no equivalent 
expressed as 65s in any established system 
of numbering yarn. 

(g) Cross question 16 shows that what- 
ever may have been the basis for Mr. Hard- 
man’s proportionate weight, the 
had in mind the weight of the 
loom. 


questioner 
yarn at the 
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(h) The reply to cross question 17 is 
meaningless because it fails to state whether 
the figures express the cost per pound of 
yarn, per yard of warp or per yard of cloth. 

On such testimony as this, conflicting, 
ambiguous and erroneous, and in which 
questioner and witness, separated physically 
by the Atlantic ocean, are still farther apart 
so far as an understanding of each other is 
concerned, the U. S. Board of General Ap- 
praisers gravely decides that 

Taking the testimony as a whole, and based 
upon the figures given by the witness for the pro- 
testants as representing the value of the compo- 
nent materials “in condition as found in the 
article,” that is, the yarns, we find, on the weight 
of the evidence, that the cloth is in chief value of 
flax. 

This card cloth case points to two defects 
in the tariff law and its administration. The 
first is the lack of expert knowledge of tex- 
tile manufacturing on the part of the attor- 
neys and judicial appraisers who investigate 
and pass on disputed assessments of duties. 
When such disputes as the one involved in 
this card cloth case arise, the Government 
should be represented by attorneys who are 
familiar not only with the methods of legal 
procedure, but also with the technical pro- 
cesses of manufacturing textiles. 

The other defect is the presence of this 
“component material of chief value” 
provision in the tariff law. If Congress 
knew what it meant by the provision it 
should have explained it. nstead of that it 
leaves the administrative officers and the 
courts to carry out a provision that 
is utterly impossible of administration, and 
to involve themselves in a hopeless tangle of 
absurdities. It is only with the greatest 
difficulty that the Government can deter- 
mine the value of goods in the actual condi- 
tion in which they are imported. But this 
“component material” clause requires them 
to determine the value of raw and partly 
manufactured materials when purchased or 
manufactured months or years ago in dif- 
ferent mills and different foreign countries. 
The “component material of chief value” 
provision should be cut out of the tariff law. 
Mixed goods should be classified by the pro- 
portionate weight of the component ma- 
terials. There is no valid objection to clas- 








sification by weight. The determining pro- 
portion can be fixed at more or less than 50 
per cent. to suit the materials of which the 
fabric may be composed, and the rates ad- 
justed accordingly. This would place the 
tariff on a basis that can be determined by 
the United States Customs Appraisers as 
accurately as it is possible to measure and 
weigh textile materials. 


: 





Wool, Tops and Yarn 


The imports of wool, tops and wool yarn 
for the thirteen months ending July, 1915, 
are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as follows: 


Clothing and Combing Wool, Free 


July, 1914 .......lbs. 13,680,588 $4,720,650 
August ........... 11,700,980 3,080,974 
September ........ 9,096,205 2,315,488 
October sriccecses ) SRSA -Eeenes 
November. ........ 2,909,260 629,416 
December 5 Saale wae 962,219 194,810 
January, fore 6. 7,445,517 1,753,210 
a 16,062,043 3,804,491 
March ssevscesevee 4A G03,129 11,057,506 
April ............. 47,927,205 11,654,634 
May ...........+.. 40,585,106 9,715,317 
JURE ncvvsicssonsnns SINR 2600 26s 
July 7 .. 26,370,166 5,085,462 
Carpet Wool, Free 
July, 1914 .......lbs. 6,150,565 $1,028,560 
Augyst v4 56s tebe 3 «, el 769,841 
September ........ 4,705,674 773,037 
October ee 641,568 
November. ......... 2,541,724 457,522 
December stew ack), Se 328,200 
January, 1915 ...... 4,191,043 604,496 
PORT, os itn send 5.414,962 786,138 
March ose cnveceees ESS ESO Baer are 
April ............. 7,630,546 1,254,783 
May ........:..... 9,250,592 1,179,900 
OE. o> as aude 33;, ee 693,018 
PRS ieikivak asc.) eee 739,560 
Mohair, 15 per cent. ad val. 
July, 1914 .......lbs. 309,250 $101,930 
August start 238,490 93,848 
September. ........ 407,651 141,040 
October caida shee 470,995 169,545 
November ......... 443,466 171,401 
December... 308,911 115,648 
January, BOGR cisco 298,906 90,553 
February a ik 481,013 133,920 
SOU ands Ueeeas. 945,083 268.781 
April tts PRS ae 267,851 69,350 
POE aks cs ois aes 322,532 87,853 
PORE becca sews caus) ee’ 189.557 
July Pech ds ckiages REM 316.700 


Tops, 8 per cent. ad val. 


July, t914 ....... Ibs. 1,064,988 $578,152 
August a geese 396,230 191,774 








TE an 


September ........ 563,447 270,546 
October Pea leanne 433,688 192,899 
November ......... 193,878 79,848 
py eee eee 75,408 27,615 
January, 1915 ....... 105,833 39,174 
PePOee-  ... iv tews 72,168 35,016 
a he eee 73,285 39,550 
tO". SPOT re rier 78,771 30,552 
BEEN. Sapaved ve nan. 166,735 72,588 
June A eee. See 144,826 98,777 
rere eee 32,171 11,917 


Yarn, 18 per cent, ad val. 


July, 1914 .......lbs. 755,956 $544,974 
August bao aeuieonaer 4 307,825 223,713 
September. ........ 277,355 186,235 
CoetOOr ks. cesses 374,420 247,750 
November......... 83,234 66,712 
December Be tet. 142,255 97,004 
January, 1915 ....... 121,463 90,628 
ee 117,985 84,065 
MSFOH vncicn do ssevia 84,766 66,992 
April Sian geuaanin: she 30,664 24,724 
PEAR cee eiewesslins 83,064 63,403 
TOS foec aC owyes es 36,298 22,811 
Me” ewvaesedueexs 26,602 22,682 
— 


“Pure Wool” and Official Ignorance 


The use of the authority and prestige of 
the United States Government by appoin- 
tees in the goverament service to create 
public opinion in favor of this, that or the 
other public policy has become a crying 
evil. The latest offender in this respect 1s 
Thomas Carrick Burke, of Portland, Ore., 
whose second-hand opinions on so-called 
“pure textile” legislation have recently 
been spread before the public. The atten- 
tion which his statements have received and 
the influence they may have exerted in 
shaping public opinion were not due to the 
fact that they were made by Thomas Car- 
rick Burke. That gentleman has no na- 
tional reputation as an investigator of tech- 
nical problems. Nor were they due to the 
fact that in this case Mr. Burke was right 
and gave convincing reasons for the faith 
that was in him. His opinions were rub- 
bish that had been repeatedly exposed as 
such, and the only reason Mr. Burke gave 
for his-assertions was that a Portland tailor 
had given him the information. The only 
reason for the attention received and the in- 
fluence exerted was that the opinions were 
published as coming from the U. S. Col- 
lector of Portland, Oregon. Here are a 
few extracts from his statement as pub- 
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lished in the Oregon Daily Journal of Sep- 
tember 21: 


“For several years I made frequent drives 
through the country districts of eastern Oregon, 
and often passed bands of sheep on the range. 

“By contact I became interested in sheep men 
and often listened sympathetically to their tales of 
woe about taking the tariff off wool and letting 
pauper wool, so to speak, come in free to lower 
the price. 

“Something seemed wrong, certainly, if the 
sheep men in that climate and on a free range 
couldn’t lay it over the wool growers anywhere on 
earth, and I said so. All I could give them at 
that time, however, was sympathy; but since then 
I have discovered the nigger in the woodpile, and 
I want to point him out to my old friends, the 
sheep men of eastern Oregon. 

“It came about by my asking a tailor here in 
«Portland to build me a suit from cloth made 
wholly from eastern Oregon wool. 

“There is no such cloth,’ said he, so I began 
to examine into the reason why. 

“Let me say this as a starter: The world sup- 
ply of wool never has been and never will be 
equal to the demand. All the wool produced in 
the world is less than one-third of the material 
that goes into the manufacture of stuff that is 
sold as woolen. Think that over. 

“*What is the other two-thirds, and where does 
it come from?’ he was asked. That is the ques- 
tion,’ he replied, ‘for that is the stuff that is knock- 
ing the sheep industry. It brings the same price 
as wool when it is retailed as woolen goods, be- 
cause the manufacturers are not required to show 
what per cent., if any, of the fleece wool enters 
into the stuff they sell. It costs little or nothing 
for it is what the rag pickers get by pillaging the 
alleys and ash piles and hospital wards, and that 
is thrown out of closets and basements as old 
rags and cast off clothing in every city, village and 
farm house in the United States. And when gar- 
ments, made either wholly or in part from this 
stuff are worn out, as they always are, in a very 
short time, they are gathered again in the same 
way by the rag scavengers and ground up again 
in a perpetual round of damning the reputation of 
the’ State for its shoddy woolens, and the sheep 
men, who are up against this stuff, knowing only 
that something is eating into them, are led off 
into conversations on the tariff. 

“*And the solution?’ the collector was asked. 

“Establish a mill in Oregon,’ said he, ‘that will 
put out nothing but goods made entirely from the 
fleece wool of Oregon sheep, and it would have 
to run overtime from the start. In two years it 
would put Oregon on the map of the world, and 
it would take a large part of the wool clip of the 
State to supply it. More than that, it would pay 
the sheep men of the State much more for their 
wool than came clean from their scouring plants, 
and at that, it could not begin to supply the mar- 
ket. Other mills of the same kind would follow 
and on the unoccupied lands of Oregon ten sheep 
would be made to grow where only one grew be- 
fore 

“*The direct way to reach this is to pass a fed- 
eral law regulating what we wear, as the long de- 






layed and bitterly fought pure food law regulates 
now what we eat; a law requiring manufacturers 
to brand their fabrics so that the ultimate con- 
sumer may know just what he is buying. 

“*This would not stop the use of rags, and 
those who want rags for what they are worth 
could still have them; but those who want good, 
durable clothes made from clean fleece wool would 
not have to take shoddy masquerading as the real 
thing. 

‘They can rest assured, too, that under such a 
law, clean scoured fleece wool from the eastern 
ee range would advance in price to not less 
than $1 a pound at the mills and that it would 
stay around that figure, where it belongs.’” 


For years the humbug of such talk as that 
by Collector Burke has been repeatedly ex- 
posed. It has been demonstrated that such 
a law, requiring goods to be labeled to show 
the proportions of each material, is not de- 
sirable because much of the cloth made from 
so-called shoddy is superior to much that is 
made from new wool. And it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that even if such a 
law were desirable, it would be impossible 
to put it into effect, because there is no 
way to distinguish new wool from shoddy 
when the two are mixed and made 
cloth; and, consequently, that any attempt 
to enforce such legislation would open wide 
the door to misrepresentation and fraud in 
the sale of wool goods. Repeatedly has it 
been demonstrated that the only practical 
remedy for such misrepresentation and 
fraud is a harmonious system of State and 
Federal statutes forbidding misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud in the sale of not only wool 
goods, but all kinds of goods, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the old 
“pure wool” errors have not been eradi- 
cated, for an error once lodged firmly in the 
public mind is long-lived. But it is surpris- 
ing that men occupying official stations in 
which it is no part of their duty to instruct 
the public, should go out of their way, as 
Collector Burke of Portland, 
to repeat the old “pure wool” error by 
which so many wool growers and other 
good people have been misled for the past 
sixteen years. 


into 
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The Textile Trade of the Philippines 


The following statistics of Philippine tex- 
tile imports and exports for the year end- 
ing June, 1915, compared with the figures 
for the twelve months ending June, 1914, 
have been published by the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs: 


Imports for Twelve Months Ending June 


Cotton, and manufactures: 




















ey 5 1914 1915 
United eee $6,020,916 $5,244,179 
United Kingdom 1,343,712 720,633 
Other countries 780,687 494,707 

3 St ee $8,145,315 $6,468,579 

Thread: 

United States ....... 385,373 392.477 
Other countries ..... 51,433 34,060 
Wad: $436,806 427,137 
Wearing apparel: 
United States 389,568 399,045 
Germany 309,616 58,713 
Japan 573,050 691,078 
Spain ; pant 266,614 2,164 
Other countries ..... 100,718 61,738 
, $1,639,572 $1,283,338 

Yarn: 

United States ....... 45 492 
United seat 270,650 198,842 
ee ee 516,344 427,382 
Other countries eae 226,783 06,655 

$1,013,822 $723,371 

All other: ’ a 
United States ribs aa $362,924 $380,615 
United Kingdom 238,071 138,196 
Other countries 357:334 248,011 

$958,329 766,822 


Exports for Twelve Months Ending June 
Hemp (Manila): 

















United States ....... $10,672,199 $9,700,767 
United — ..e+ 7,QIO,112 6,413,760 
Japan gine 2,090,739 2,164,788 
Other countries 1,693,056 1,190,318 
$22,375,106 $19,469,642 

Hemp, knotted: 
United States be 652 ease 
France 05,781 28,131 
Italy 643.054 150,087 
Switzerland 34,801 25,648 
Other countries ..... 50,382 20,201 
$852,733 $224,067 

Maguey: 

United States $41,648 $66,802 
United Kingdom 330,135 156,577 
Other countries 161,174 135,872 
$532.057 $359,251 











European Notes 


RESTRICTING THE USE OF NAPHTHA FOR 
CLEANING 


The growing scarcity of petrol in Ger- 
many is indicated by a recent notice of the 
Prussian Minister of War addressed to the 
Association of Dyers and Chemical Cleans- 
ing Works, forbidding the use of benzol for 
cleansing garments. This order, dated July 
20, appears in a_ recent issue of the 
“Deutsche Faerber-Zietung:” 

The Minister of War has given consideration to 
the Association’s letter of June 15, but in conse- 
quence of the prevailing scarcity of benzol and the 
extraordinary requirements of the army, 1s not 
able to release 300 tons of benzol per month tor 
use in chemical cleansing establishments. He rec- 
ommends the substitution of test benzine, teta- 
chloride of carbon, water and soap. Only in spe- 
cial cases, for example the cleansing of materials 
for the army, is the Government able to grant 
permission to use benzol. 

The “Deutsche Faerber-Zietung’” com- 
menting on this order, states the sale of 
heavy benzine has ceased as the manutac- 
turers and dealers are not willing to do busi- 
ness at the maximum prices fixed by the 
Government and which have been extended 
to petroleum, heavy benzine, turpentine and 
similar products. This resulted in the appli- 
cation by the above named association for 
the release of benzol. Since the war began 
the association has presented twenty peti- 
tions to various officials asking for the re- 
lease of benzine or benzol. 

MAXIMUM WORKING TIME FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


A law went into effect in Germany on 
August 12 limiting the working time of tex- 
tile mills. The object of the new statute is 
evidently to distribute employment more 
uniformly throughout the country than 
would be possible if manufacturers were 
allowed to run their mills overtime to fill 
their orders that might be on the books. 
Owing to the war conditions many mills are 
idle, while others are running on short time. 
The law fixing a maximum working time 
provides that: 

Operatives in cotton, wool, shoddy, jute, hemp 
and flax mills must not work over 5 days per 
week. The daily working time must not exceed 


10 hours. The Government is authorized to re- 
strict the working time still further. Violations of 
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this act shall be punished by a fine of 1500 marks 

($375) or imprisonment for 3 months. The Im- 

perial Chancellor is authorized to suspend the re- 

striction. 

PROTEST AGAINST THE USE OF THE ENGLISH 
YARD 


The Chamber of Commerce at Plauen, 
Germany, has presented a petition to the na- 
tional chamber asking that the sub-commit- 
tee on independence from England be asked 
to adopt measures to secure the introduction 
of German weights and measures and the 
metric system of yarn numbering for sewing 
thread and cotton. The Plauen petition is of 
special interest as it shows how well estab- 
lished are English weights and measures, 
even in the domestic trade of Germany. 
While the petitioners are very much in 
earnest they evidently fear that Germany at 
the present time has enough unsettled prob- 
lems on hand without adding to them the 
changing of the well established English 
weights and measures. The reference to 
France is incorrect. The attempt to estab- 
lish the metric system for numbering cotton 
yarn in France failed in 1819, since which 
date the French have.used a system based on 
the half-kilo. After giving an account of the 
efforts to make the metric system the textile 
standard for Germany, the petitioners say: 


Our Chamber in 1898 in connection with a 
memorial of the Chemnitz Association of Textile 
Manufacturers, made an effort to persuade the 
Saxon Government to secure the adoption of the 
metric system for yarn numbering in all industrial 
countries, including Great Britain, and further- 
more, irrespective of the international aspects of 
the question, to further the compulsory introduc- 
tion of the metric system of yarn numbering in 
the German Empire. The failure to secure the 
international unification of yarn numbering in 
spite of all these efforts resulted from the re- 
sistance offered by England. For some time, 
however, the metric system has been used in the 
worsted and carded woolen trades of Germany. In 
dealing with England these industries have con- 
tinued to use English measures. There is. how- 
ever, no reason why the German sewing thread 
and cotton spinning trades should continue to use 
the English system of yarn numbering in domestic 
business and the change in this respect is very 
much to be desired. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that the introduction of the 
metric system in other branches of the textile in- 
dustry as well as in cotton spinning would bring 
with it many difficulties and particularly in the 
export trade the continual reductions to the Eng- 
lish system would be burdensome at first. Never- 
theless these difficulties are not so serious as to 
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make the introduction of the metric system into 
the cotton industry impossible. The introduction 
of German measures for sewing thread would be 
relatively easy. It is certainly a great inconven- 
ience that even the sewing thread made in Ger- 
many should be marked with English yards when 
sold to the consumer. In our judgment the Ger- 
man meter mark could be substituted without spe- 
cial difficulty. We make no reference now to the 
experience in connection with the international as- 
pects of the question. We contend, however, that 
the English marks should be discarded in the in- 
ternational trade of the German Empire. - That 
this is possible without taking into consideration 
the international aspects of the question is proved 
by the fact that France has already introduced the 
metric system into the cotton industry. As a mat- 
ter of course the solution of this important ques- 
tion depends, first of all upon the cooperation of 
the associations in the cotton spinning and weav- 
ing trades. If we are correctly informed, this 
question has already engaged the attention of the 
German cotton spinning trade. It must be ad- 
mitted that the present time, when so many indus- 
trial problems are pressing for solution, 1s not par- 
ticularly favorable for an immediate and thorough- 


going solution of the weights and measures ques- 
tion. On the other hand, when we consider what 
a vigorous campaign is being carried on in all 
parts of Germany to eradicate English manners, 


customs and habits, it seems as if the right course 


was to solve the weights and measures question 
iu the way we have suggested. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that this would lead to the elim- 
ination of English expressions from the new Ger- 
man tariff. 

THE UNION OF GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


The numerous and voluminous orders that 
have been issued by the German Govern- 
ment for the purpose of regulating the com- 
mandeering, manufacture and sale of textile 
materials, supply incidentally a striking illus- 
tration of one charcteristic of the German 
system, namely, the intimate and efficient 
union of Government and industry. Ex- 
tending from general features to the smallest 
details of manufacturing and selling cotton, 
wool, silk, hemp, linen and jute products, 
these official orders disclose from beginning 
to end, not only the iron hand of the War 
Department, but also the accurate and busi- 
nesslike method of the textile manufacturer 
in dealing with industrial and trade prob- 
lems. There is no official blundering over 
technical details, no exhibition of superficial 
knowledge that leaves the trade in a muddle 
of uncertainty. The orders are definite, com- 
prehensive and technically accurate, showing 
that the central authority had issued them in 
harmonious cooperation with the manufac- 


turers and merchants who were to obey 
them. Regardless of our opinions regarding 
the right or wrong of the war, there can be 
no dispute over the proposition that the 
Germans are setting an example of efficient 
administration which can be studied and imi- 
tated with profit by the Government, manu- 
facturers and merchants of the United 
States. With harmonious and intelligent co- 
operation between our Government and the 
textile trade, the technical muddling of the 
textile schedules, which was a feature of the 
tariff revisions of 1909, I9I1I, 1912 and 1913, 
would be impossible. With such coopera- 
tion between industry and officialdom, the 
dyestuff question would now be well on the 
way to solution. 


A GERMAN ASSOCIATION 


COTTON 


FOR IMPORTING 


At the urgent request of German and Aus- 
trian cotton manufacturers an association 
for importing cotton has been incorporated 
at Bremen with a capital of 4,000,000 marks 
($1,000,000). The object is to provide a 
financially responsible corporation which can 
guarantee the payment for cotton that may 
be ordered for Austrian and German Mills. 
It is significant that such a corporation 
should be created regardless of the fact that 
cotton has been made contraband by the 
Allies. The “Wochenberichte der Leipziger 
Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie” gives 
the following particulars regarding the en- 
terprise: 


An Association for importing cotton was or- 
ganized on August 24 in the Bremen Chamber of 
Commerce. This action was taken in consequence 
of the general request by the cotton trade that 
the importation of cotton into Germany should be 
centralized. The purpose of the organization is 
to obtain definite purchasing orders for cotton 
from dealers and spinners in Germany and Aus- 
tria and then to give American exporters an un- 
conditional order for the entire quantity required. 
At the request of the cotton interests, banks con- 
nected with the cotton import trade undertook 
the organization of the cotton buying company. 
The capital, amounting to 4,000,000 marks ($1,000,- 
000), has been provided by the Diskonto-Gesell- 
schaft, the Deutschen Bank, the Dresdner Bank 
and the Deutsche National Bank. The Board of 
Directors consists of representatives of the above 
named banks, the Bremen cotton trade and the 
German and Austrian-Hungarian spinners asso- 
ciations. The president, Herr Lohmann, of the 
Bremen Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of 
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the board of directors. Herr Cramer, president of 
the Bremen Cotton Exchange and F. Urbig, of 
the Diskonto-Gesellschaft Bank, have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents. Erich Fabarius is busi- 
ness manager. The plans for this corporation 
were formed before the British Government made 
cotton contraband. The decision to go ahead 
with the enterprise regardless of this action by 
the British Government indicates .that the pro- 
motors of the buying company expect to import 
large quantities of cotton or are reckoning on the 
possibility that England may not be able to keep 
cotton on the contraband list when the American 
cotton growers make strong appeals to their gov- 
ernment to relieve the blockade. 


AUSTRIANS MIXING WOOD FIBER WITH JUTE 


The “Reichenberger Zeitung” reports that 
the scarcity of jute in Austria and Germany 
has led to the mixing of wood fiber with jute 
in order to provide a substitute for the 
latter: 


The present war has made it impossible for Ger- 
many and Austria to obtain raw jute and has 
created a serious scarcity of raw hemp. In seek- 
ing a substitute for these fibers it has been found 
that wood fiber provides a cheap and easily 
worked textile material. Guido Rotter, a textile 
manufacturer in Ober-Hohenelbe, has secured a 
patent for a process by which wood fiber can be 
spun with jute, hemp or any other kind of waste 
on the same machines now used for spinning jute 
and hemp. The process is suited for the produc- 
tion of cOarse yarn containing 25 to 50 per cent. 
of wood fiber. It has been tested in practice and 
already a large quantity of sacks have been manu- 
factured from the new material. 





Work in Woolen and Worsted Mills 


The National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers has issued the following report of 
active and idle machinery in woolen and 
worsted mills on September 1, 1915: 


Per Cent. of Idle Machinery to Total Reported 


Looms Reported 1914 Dec. 1 Sept. 1 
Looms, about 50” ........ 40,351 27.2 26. 

Looms, 50” or less ....... 11,504 30. 17.3 
Lomas, carpet ....s...... 4,102 48.9 38.3 
Woolen cards, sets ....... 3,307 30. 22.8 
Worsted combs .......... 2,052 41.3 21. 

Woolen spindles ......... 1,036,279 31.6 22.5 
Worsted spindles ........1,836,267 33. 16.9 
Looms Reported 1915 Sept. 1 Jne.1 Mar.1 
Looms, about 50” 40,351 26.7 30.4 32.7 
Looms, 50” or less’ 11,504 31.2 25.9 32. 

Looms, carpet 4.102 24. 24.5 45.8 
Woolen cards, sets 3,307 15.5 17.7 22.7 
Worsted combs 2,025 14. 30. 20.4 
Woolen spindles 1,036,279 14.2 17.4 21.5 


Worsted spindles 1,836,267 17. 39.6 33 


THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 


With the approaching winter season and 
the evident continuation of the war during 
the winter the demand for overcoatings, uni- 
form cloths and blankets for the Allies has 
set in with renewed vigor, with the result 
that several large contracts have recently 
been placed. There is probably more 
woolen machinery running on such work at 
the present time than in any period since the 
beginning of the war. Other contracts are 
reported as pending. As the exigency of 
the situation demands prompt action it is 
more than probable that they will be closed 
without loss of time. This work has been 
made more attractive to our manufacturers 
by the payment of higher prices and by the 
large quantities involved. With only one 
set of yarns in one color, mills are in a posi- 
tion to run entirely on one fabric to full ca- 
pacity for several months, thus adding 
largely to their production. This work is 
having a very beneficial influence on the 
market. The mills are in a more favorable 
position than for many years. Some mills 
that have made goods for the armies have 
been complimented by the foreign govern- 
ments for the excellency of their fabrics and 
their promptness in deliveries according to 
contract. 

The situation in the mill district is quite 
animated, with many mills running nights 
with two shifts of help, while others are run- 
ning only during the evening hours and as 
the conditions may require, in order to get 
out the goods on time. As it is imperative 
that army fabrics shall be delivered at the 
dates agreed upon they are getting the pre- 
cedence over goods for civilian purposes. 
This has caused some complaint from cer- 
tain clothing firms where their deliveries 
have been delayed. 

While some mills are oversold there are 
others not so overrun with business, the con- 
tinued demand, however, will bring the mills 
all the business necessary to keep them fully 
occupied to full capacity for the season. 
Those not having had orders in satisfactory 
quantities are principally worsted mills 


which do not make fabrics for army pur- 
poses. 
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The enormous amounts of shoddy and 
medium grades of wool required for the pro- 
duction of army goods have caused consid- 


steadily advancing prices for dyestuffs, has 
caused such fabrics to be advanced consid- 
erably in price. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, YARN AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million. 





EXPORTS. 





Year Ending June 30. WOOL, 
Lbs. Value. 
1890. . eee ; -231 -335 
Bkgeneses ; ; us . i .291 804 
BED. accesses soi 202 B06 
Ecosse « wheuceee . : 091 .148 
a ocsessecees 520 . 906 
1805. ....-+++. ad ae. waa ee en 4.289 4.844 
1896.....-.--- 6.945 8.559 
ivan veceos vem . , 5.27 6.199 
; ; pas 121 - 180 
BID. 6c cence seesecs ‘ae 1.683 2.378 
1900......---. vee vee 2.200 3.872 
Ms swneesceases stay 200 240 
Te cawepisiheewss 2 i 123 .138 
aay adke ped bees snes fed ; 518 718 
SR ashes esas obweh oi 319 371 
1905. .......-- cceeccese : .128 .150 
7 ; : , 1922 290 
BOOT... wo civ ences 214 .488 
1908...... 182 421 
1909...... 028 047 
1910... 047 010 
Eee enka a MAanee ieee keasesks | “Gienen 
1912 
1913 
1996...... 
ee 





IMPORTS. 
, SHODDY, N c 
WOOL, Ss oe YARN 

Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
106.3 152.6 5.6 20.5 8.5 19.9 
129.3 182.4 1.2 4.3 2.0 11.9 
148.7 196.9 38 9 1.3 7.6 
172.4 210.6 8 | 1.2 §.9 
55.2 61.1 1 5 5 3.6 
192.8 229.9 14.1 19.8 2.4 11.7 
228.4 315.0 18.7 26.5 2.0 10.5 
366.6 567.5 49.9 69.3 1.8 9.6 
132.8 167.8 $.3 6.9 38 1.9 
76.7 83.2 3 of 2 1.3 
155.9 202.6 4 9 2 1.3 
104.0 125.2 6 1.8 2 1.5 
166.2 77.1 2 -6 4 1.9 
77.1 221.5 3 9 3 1.9 
173.7 248.1 2 5 a 3.3 
249.1 462.2 2 8 1 12 
201.7 390.7 1.2 4.3 2 1.6 
203.8 415.3 -6 3.7 me 15 
125.9 236.6 1.2 12 2 1.5 
266.4 51.7 5 1.4 8 2.3 
263.9 . oa os ee 
137.6 

193.4 

195.3 

247.6 

308. 


Value in units of $100.000. 











EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 


Value in units of $100,000. 


EXPORTS— VALUE. 





Year Ending June 30. 3 eM ‘a ; 
E eee: 
5 73a o | & 
1890......... coves 1067 ie 409 3.179 -719 4.874 
WO]... 22s eee cee reer ccreeeeccces 1s4 ee 265 4.240 -502 5.191 
DEBB. ccccccccccccccccsccccsceces 093 244 2.689 649 3.675 
in dubeskiameutheorheapakhbee -115 .242 2.224 -679 3.260 
RR 2.500 .887 3.172 1.685 7.7 
DU dikes hatnees> +n innboen sue 1.610 .498 3.161 1.432 6.701 
a Fe . 2.252 .870 3.653 2.860 9.135 
DE chesee cevewdsescepeecnncens 1.895 oe .573 2.858 3.159 9.476 
ee eee -414 -474 4.290 4.074 10.89 
1899...... nabewingee>niobeshen ll = .169 .427 5.388 3.679 10.47 
Ce ca eel ends oe 1.150 .244 1.002 5.654 4.485 12.54 
Set adusteushbtneswactee ... 1.051 .082 1.230 8.060 5.005 15.43 
Si socce«siasses col phis Sica A -867 .070 - 883 8.521 4.780 15.12 
Ph cieutocdds cones seebesy .. 579 074 -481 12.908 3.187 17.22 
EE EEE ee 509 078 105 14.577 3.663 19.87 
Dnkibsdctsiwoncet gn enendsesen -46 .155 815 16,244 2.488 20.35 
Dt Subk: peyinanes saseeboeew ed 573 = .164 -724 16.184 8.549 21.19 
SPAS os Mee 056 549 16.887 4.819 22.38 
eee : 630 = .136 850 17.178 3-081 22.19 
Error eT Tree . 666 .138 493 14.201 4.220 19.72 
Dt 5 teint cdndhhehbe keene we - 78 .279 -690 15.551 6.600 23 69 
ee iach Maer een ve -. 14.504 8.429 22.93 
ae —Y we -» 17.48 : 7YI8 25 34 
tt buant peeediesks oes he ; ‘a is -- 24.60 9.23 10.99 44.23 
Dedionedsaks “seoee” ecesio os ‘ 215 9.7 16.7 47.9 
he seivesen> op S&06kbnCws . MA 123.8 168.2 273.1 


erable advances in prices for those com- 
modities, which are also largely used in the 
manufacture of many carded woolen fabrics 
sold to the clothing trade. This, with the 


a . 

os | 

oO oO 
7.5 161.4 
13.7 120.3 
12.9 127.6 
15.8 151.2 
9.6 67.6 
13.6 1638.0 
8.9 218.9 
7.8 170.1 


7.9 389.6 
7.6 39.1 
27.5 61.8 
27.0 39.6 
34.4 48.0 
37.5 48.6 
27.9 41.5 
28.7 39.7 
46.4 51.6 
44.3 57.3 
27.9 486 
40.3 47.8 
45.9 64.2 
38.1 51.4 
38.5 46.3 
48.9 489 


445 127.9 
29 4 102 6 


IMPORTS— VALUE. 


Dress 
Goods. 


_ 
y, 

Sto | 
~S 


_ 
= 
sue Bow on ni 


z 


iz 
MAUS OkAIHOn 


62 
32 
33.2 
67.6 


73.2 


10. 


aBDonto— | 


, Por bo c- 


+ OR Orin Ome 


Shawls. 


« 

= a be oa 
S 25 2 | 
©°|e8/ 8] $ 
Oo | MS ° & 
18.4 198 66.2 525.4 
18.6 12.5 89.7 804.2 
14.8 11.6 12.1 847.4 
11.7 14.1 12.0 872.4 
8.6 10.0 7.2 190.8 
10.0 9.4 11.8 858.5 
13.0 25.4 27.4 497.4 
9.8 25.8 27.0 412.4 
7.6 3.9 9.6 189.5 
8.3 6.3 5.6 136.5 
9.9 5.0 6.3 159.1 
11.7 4.1 5.3 142.4 
13.3 5.7 5.2 171.4 
19.2 6.7 4.7 19. 
13.0 5.1 5.2 175.2 
13.7 2.2 5.4 178.2 
16.3 2.7 7. 225.9 
16.7 2.1 6.0 218.8 
16 2 -35 7.8 1926 
14.2 6 6.8 177.8 
18.1 17 18.8 235.1 
22.7 . 108 185.6 
21.7 9.8 149.1 
21.6 10.5 168.2 
92.7 55.3 342.9 
18.0 43.0 297.9 





Another favorable influence on the mar- 
ket is the growing demand for fabrics for 
civilian wear for export to Europe and South 
America, as well as Canada. 


Until recently 
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this export business has been impossible at lasts and places mills in a position to.sell to 
profitable prices. The situation is unprece- full capacity and at profitable prices. 
dented and, being a result of the war, it will The unusual demand for all kinds of 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 
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end with the coming of peace. While this woolen fabrics is causing a shortage of 
business is only temporary it is a present woolen merchandise, which is beginning to 
boon to domestic manufacturing while it be felt and doubtless will soon become more 
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acute. That is a condition that has never 
before occurred in the memory of the oldest 
men in the woolen district. In previous 
years stock goods have invariably been sold 
at heavy losses for the manufacturers, but at 
present stocks are small and are sought after 
at prices above their former selling value. 
The sellers have the clothing trade on the 
run, which is an unheard of event in the past. 
Some goods that have been in stock for one 
or two years have recently been sold at sub- 
stantial advances over the original prices 
and without dating the bills ahead a day. 
Such sales have recently been made to some 
of the most prominent clothing firms. 

The dyestuffs shortage has grown more 
and more serious with stocks daily growing 
smaller. This has become so vital a point 
with manufacturers that it is apparent that 
many goods sold on orders cannot be made 
at any price, unless relief on the supply of 
dyestuffs is made by the release of large 
quantities of German dyestuffs now being 
held up abroad. Manufacturers will be com- 
pelled to take advantage of the clause re- 
garding the impossibility of securing the 
proper quantities of dyestuffs. The extra- 
ordinary efforts being made here to enlarge 
and increase the output of domestic dye- 
stuffs have not up to the present time given 
any substantial relief. Many buyers have be- 
come skeptical regarding the orders they 
have placed and great uneasiness prevails 
among them. 

Considerable agitation of the question of 
better fabrics for the medium priced clothing 
that is sold so extensively to the ordinary 
consumer has been made. Buyers have 
been ordering inferior fabrics at prices for- 
merly paid for better qualities in order to 
make suits that may be sold at the old prices. 
Such fabrics are bound to bring serious com- 
plaints and claims to the sellers in the future, 
as they cannot give satisfaction. It seems 
strange that retail prices for clothing cannot 
be advanced slightly so that the same quality 
of fabrics can be used as in the past. The 
consumer undoubtedly expects the usual 
wearing qualities and will be dissatisfied with 
the inferior fabrics. The question of 50 
cents or $1.00 on the price of a suit is a very 


small matter when the wearing qualities are 
involved. The general consumer knows that 
the cost of fabrics has increased to a consid- 
erable extent and that the price of suits must 
inevitably ‘be advanced to meet the addi- 
tional cost, or that faked goods must be 
used. Such goods, while costing from 40 
cents to 75 cents per suit less, make clothing 
that is worth several dollars less. 

Reports from the wholesale clothing trade 
are quite satisfactory. They state that 
largely increased sales of clothing are com- 
ing in from all sections. of the country. 
Stocks of the retail trade had become so 
much depleted that they were obliged to 
make purchases to bring their stocks up to 
the normal quantities which has resulted in 
a satisfactory business for the wholesale 
trade. Duplicate orders for heavy weight 
piece goods have been coming in from many 
sections and some mills have had to refuse 
the orders on account of the necessity of 
making other fabrics now in _ process. 
Others have had to refuse to make goods at 
former prices. Buyers refused to pay the 
advanced prices, preferring to lose sales 
rather than pay a slight advance for goods. 
Heavy weight goods are in very light sup- 
ply and mills generally are not in a position 
to make any more of them. This, coming 
so early in the season, will undoubtedly 
cause a serious dearth of such fabrics for the 
balance of the season. The clothing trade 
has continued to revise and cancel their 
spring orders. The new orders coming in 
fully affect the cancellations and in some 
cases the mills are not ip position to accept 
any more orders. 

All the lines of the better grades of dress 
goods have been placed on sale and they 
have met with an active demand for prac- 
tically all classes of fabrics. Selling agents 
report a satisfactory business. The extra- 
ordinary demand for poplins, which set in a 
month ago, has resulted in some mills being 
oversold to such an extent that the orders 
had to be reduced in quantities. These fab- 
rics seem to be decidedly in the lead on sales 
of piece dyed goods. 

Styles for fancy dress goods have be- 
come more mannish than at any previous 
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time, they are following closely on the men’s 
wear styles in plaids and stripes. In fancy 
goods colors many are plain with a large 
percentage of white or natural colored wool. 
These colors were largely sampled to induce 
their sale to conserve the dyestuffs and en- 
courage the sale of light colors requiring 
but little dyestuffs in their manufacture. 

The cooler weather of the latter part of 
the month had a stimulating effect on the 
demand for fall dress goods, with consid- 
erable business being booked on both fancy 
and staple effects with mills which were in 
position to accept orders for such goods. 
The fall cloaking business remains very dull. 
It will take a spell of colder weather to start 
it up. 

A satisfactory business has been done on 
clothes for the cap and hat trade which has 
sampled them freely. Many of these clothes 
were formerly imported and with that busi- 
ness cut entirely off the domestic mills are 
getting the entire business. 

One result of the large business being 
done on army goods is the effect such sales 
are having on salesmen in the woolen dis- 
trict. They say the contracts, with which 
they have nothing to do, very largely reduce 
the quantities of goods they have to sell. 
While the woolen business is in a prosperous 
condition many individual salesmen show 
dissatisfaction. 





Stock and Consumption of Cotton in the 
United States 


The Bureau of the Census has issued the 
following report of the cotton consumed and 
on hand, and the active cotton spindles in the 
United States, also the imports and exports 
of cotton for the 12 months ending July, 
1915, compared with the figures for 1914: 


Bales IQI5 1914 
Consemed = §.issscces 5,598,798 5,626,078 
On Hand August 31 
Ab BO s.. ics sv aee R,IGR260 675,873 
In Warehouses ...... 1,676,231 546,92: 
Active Spindles ..... 31,064,519 30,347,070 
Imports 
MP I iit sca Oks Vanes 252,373 138,579 
PO... scdt se cave Gor 10,353 12,627 
ROR ricaan bra ears 25,630 20,772 
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CES « \eah tovanediin< 93,931 89,010 
TO Coir ivcsees Se 260,988 
Exports 
United Kingdom .... 3,771,646 3,455,845 
Germany .......... 242,661 2,785,963 
France codavesccess GROG 146 e7 
cdg pete sess OE 515,180 
CUO? waecie aanciet 2,737,005 1,307,286 
Total « .cccccccdece GS4R873  QaSaRel 


AN EMERGENCY MEETING OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS 


In response to a letter sent out early in 
September by the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
about fifty knit goods manufacturers met at 
the Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, on 
September 21 to confer as to ways and 
means for meeting the extraordinary situa- 
tion that has developed in the trade. 

Charles E. Leippe, a former president of 
the association, called the meeting to order 
and Secretary Carter then read a letter from 
President Withers, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Withers referred to the fact 
that combining to raise prices was _ illegal 
under the Federal Statutes and stated that 
every knit goods manufacturer must conduct 
his business as he sees fit. The letter con- 
cluded with the observation that the problem 
of making a profit depended upon reducing 
the cost of production or increasing the sell- 
ing price. 

Garnett Andrews, of Rossville Ga., said in 
part: 

We have reached the point when radical action 
must be taken, if the hosiery business is to go on. 
The cutting off of dye imports, combined with in- 
creasing exports of hosiery, has put the manufac- 
turer in a place where he is is flooded with orders 
without being able to take advantage of them. 

The United States is supplying Australia, South 
America, Great Britain and other countries form- 
erly supplied by Germany. The dye situation is 
the most serious factor facing the hosiery trade 
today. Domestic dyes, which we have been prom- 
ised so long, have not appeared upon the market, 
and we are in danger of a general shutdown un- 
less something is done to relieve the shortage. 

On the other hand, high prices in artificial silk 
and a rising cotton market have brought us to a 
place where we must get higher prices as a means 
of self-preservation. 

W. E. Chipman, of the Chipman Hosiery Mills, 
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charged the New York selling agents with the 
whole blame for the price trouble. He said they 
have their own New York selling office and can 
see it in that office. The agents assert that if 
prices are raised the customers will be offended 
and business lost and they would rather withdraw 
the line than make an advance. Supply and de- 
mand regulate prices and he said the supply will 
not be equal to the demand when it is time to 
make spring deliveries and there will be a scramble 
for goods and the idea of offending the customer 
if you increase prices is wrong and the manufac- 
turer who goes out with the best goods at the 
best prices will get the business. He said that 
there is a tremendous export business, but the 
merchandise must be light in weight, as duty in 
South America is based on weight, if the manu- 
facturer goes after this business. 

Other manufacturers, discussing the price ques- 
tion and particularly the 25-cent artificial silk 
stocking, favored an increase, said they had in- 
creased the price Or notified the trade of an in- 
tended increase 

G. Oberlander, of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
advertised that officials at Washington be urged 
to take steps to secure some relief from the dye- 
stuff shortage as the same shortage will soon be 
reached in other colors as now exists in blacks. 
In this connection he also suggested that the as- 
sOciation establish a bureau for the exchange of 
dyes, which idea was recommended by the Daily 
Trade Record some time ago. This idea met with 
considerable approval and may be followed out. 

The action of the association in calling the at- 
tention of the trade to the Aims dye was criticised 
by P. E. Sutro during a discussion of the possi- 
bility of impressing upon Secretary Redfield the 
fact that dyes are actually scarce and a serious 
condition confronts manufacturers. This idea was 
also championed by Herman Loeb, who declared 
the association mislead the public and the pub- 
licity given the Aims tests were detrimental to the 
hosiery manufacturers and it was contended that 
it is not possible to impress Washington officials 
with the seriousness of the matter and complain 
of the scarcity of dyes after these announcements. 

Exception was taken to this and it was ex- 
plained that the association acted in good faith. 
Mr. Lippe said it was not any stock jobbing 
scheme and that the association was informed at 
first that those interested had all the money they 
needed, and declared it was done in the interest 
of hosiery manufacturers whom they thought 
could be the first to take advantage of it. The 
same view was expressed by F. W. Simons, who 
said that possibly it was not the wisest thing to 
have done, but he added with respect to influenc- 
ing Secretary Redfield that it did not seem to take 
much to influence him 

Garnett Andrews said the public is not aware of 
the actual situation. They have read in the news- 
papers of laboratory tests and discoveries, but as 
a matter of fact there are only one or two real 
factors in the business and he felt it better not to 
discuss these “discoveries” until they are proven 
successful. When one talks dyes to a buyer he 
said the buyer shows newspaper stories about all 
sorts of dye discoveries and cannot be convinced 
of the actual situation. While a member dis- 


cussed increased prices, F. W. Simons said he had 
been compelled by his competitors to cut prices 
lower than ever before and asserted that the man 
who does not get a profit on his goods is not a 
legitimate competitor. 

T. F, Thieme, of the Wayne Knitting Mills, 
pointed out that England and France have helped 
their manufacturers to develop dyes even though 
they are engaged in war and urged that our gov- 
ernment, which is not at war, do something for 
our Own manufacturers, particularly as our re- 
sources are large. 


Some of those present advised that a press 
campaign be started to extend the use of 
white hosiery, while others advised applying 
to Washington by letters and personal inter- 
views with the Federal officials. 

A committee on Resolutions, consisting of 
Joseph S. Rambo, J. O. Wells, W. E. Chip- 
man, G. Oberlander, Paul E. Sutro and T. 
F. Thieme, was appointed and drew up the 
following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Whereas, all efforts by individuals to manufac- 
ture dyestuffs in this country have afforded but 
slight relief, and the outlook for the future is very 
discouraging and in fact, serious, and 

Whereas, as a matter of fact, practically every 
mill making hosiery is either working short time 
or shut down, thereby throwing many thousand 
operatives out of employment on account of insuf- 
ficient supply of dye material, and 

Whereas, foreign dyes in reasonably large lots 
are now lying in European ports ready for ship- 
ments to this country, but awaiting diplomatic ne- 
gotiations between the government of the United 
States and the governments of England and Ger- 
many, and 

Whereas, the government of England soon after 
the war began cooperated with its manufacturers 
and its dye industry in a manner to relieve the dye 
situation in that country and the manufacutrers in 
consequence through this and the cooperation of 
its government are in a position to maintain their 
industries and keep their plants running, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that we earnestly implore our gov- 
ernment to take such effective steps that will re- 
lieve the situation, and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Commerce, 


Following is a list of those present: 


Joseph S. Rambo, of Rambo & Regar, Norris- 
town, Pa.; Garnett Andrews, Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga.; J. O. Wells, of Cooper, 
Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; G. Oberlander, 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; F. W. 
Simons, of Simons & Struve, Philadelphia; P. E. 
Sutro, of Sutro Bros. & Co., Philadelphia; W. E. 
Chipman, Chipman Hosiery Co., Easton, Pa.; W. 
Parke Moore, Brown Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; 
H. Berendsen, of Bangor (Pa.) Silk Knitting 













































Co.; Herman Loeb, of Rosenau & Loeb; T. F. 
Thieme, of Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; George Taubel and William F. Taubel, 2d, 
of Taubel Bros., Philadelphia. s , 

J. W. Wolfinger, Reading, Pa.; Charles E. 
Lippe, Reading, Pa.; C. Walker Jones, Beckert 
Needle and Supply Co., Philadelphia; Albert 
Brandies, of Dundies Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia; 
Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia; Robert P. 
Smith, Philadelphia; William Vernon, of Wm. 
Vernon, Son & Co., Philadelphia; Jacob Bauer, of 
Standard Machine Co.; John Keesey, of Keesey 
Hosiery Co.; Charles Taubel, of Henry Taubel & 
Son, of Riverside, N. J.; M. E. Malich, of Shamo- 
kin Knitting Mills, Snydertown, Pa.; Fred, Kaser, 
of Fred. Kaser & Co., Philadelphia; H. M. Gwyn, 
of Oneida Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; G. W. 
Starry, New Idea Hosiery Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Charies and W. E. Chipman, of Easton, Pa., and 
C. B. Carter and others. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


The Textile Machinery Supply and Prod- 
ucts Exhibition, whieh is to be held in 
Greenville, S. C., the week of November 2nd 
to 6th, promises to be a success beyond the 
expectations of its promoters. It is the first 
textile machinery exhibition that has been 
held in the South to our recollection since 
the Atlanta Exposition in 1881, which the 
Textile Record, now the Textile World 
Record, had a large share in promoting. 
The attendance will undoubtedly be large, 
especially as the extent and variety of the 
exhibits cover such a broad scope, as may 
be seen by the list of exhibitors printed 
below. 

The Southern Textile Association, whose 
membership is composed largely of Southern 
mill superintendents and foremen, holds its 
convention during that same week, and as 
their meetings have always been well at- 
tended, the added interest of the exhibition 
will draw a still larger crowd. 

Greenville is a big mill center and the 
natural attendance from a radius of fifty 
miles only will insure the presence of hun- 
dreds of Southern mill men. 

The terminal buildings of the Piedmont 
and Northern Railway Co. were secured for 
the exhibition. The original building soon 


proved inadequate to meet the demands for 
space, so the management has been obliged 
to secure additional floor room in adjoining 
buildings which will be connected by pas- 
So far as is possible they are 


sageways. 
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grouping certain classes of exhibits together. 
For instance, the products of the mills will 
be exhibited in one section, textile schools in 
another, while the machinery and supply ex- 
hibits will occupy several floors. 

The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
arranged to hold one of its meetings in 
Greenville during the exhibition. The hotels 
have promised to treat the visitors right and 
rates on the American plan will be arranged 
during the exhibition week. If the at- 
tendance is as large as now seems probable 
it will be advisable to make early hotel 
reservations. 

Southern manufacturers have always been 
keenly alive to the latest developments in 
textile machinery and supplies and ex- 
hibitors whose experience at the Boston Ex- 
hibition has been so satisfactory’ are con- 


fident that their Greenville experience will 
be profitable. 


Following is list of exhibitors who have 
booked space up to the first of October: 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Textile World Record, Boston. 

Stafford Co., Readville, Mass 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York. 

The Texas Co., Greenville, S C. 

Bragdon & Co., J. H., New York. 

Guion Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

—_ Loom Reed & Harness Co.. 
ie 

Williams, J. H., Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City. 

Leslie Loom Reed & Harness Co.. 
N. C. 

Bennett & Co., Frank P., Boston, Mass. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Lowinson, Charles, New York. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

Textile Exhibitor’s Association, Boston. Mass. 

Mill News Printing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Howard Bros. (Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works. Boston, Mass 

Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, III. 

National Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Cotton Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co., Providence. R. I. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence. R. I. 

Keever Bros., Co., Newark, N. J. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn 

Wattles Sizing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Greenville, 


Charlotte, 
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Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 

National Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

Greenville Loom Reed & Harness Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., Augutsa, Ga. 

Mimms, H. C., Greenville, S. C. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., Heyden- 
ville, Mass 

Piper Roofing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Sanitary Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Leyland Co., Thomas, Readville, Mass. 

Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Western Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McNaughton Grate Bar Co., Maryville, Tenn. 

Walsh & Houstin Mill Sewing Machine Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Normalair Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Empire Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Robinson & Son Co., W. C., Baltimore, Md. 

Mossberg Wrench Co., Central Falls, R. I. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norris Bros., Greenville, S. C. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Greenville, S. C. 

American Kron Scale Co., New York. 

Poe Hardware & Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Cling-Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Dixie Packing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Addressograph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Cliper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Felton Brush Co., D. D., Atlanta, Ga 

Conn. Mill Supply Co., Woodbury, Conn. 

Ashworth Bros.. Fall River, Mass. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Keystone Fibre Co., Yorklyn, Del. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murphy Iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 

Mill Life, Greenville, S. C. 

Westminster Shuttle Works, Westminster, S. C. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Leatheroid Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Searchlight Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Georgia Tech., Atlanta, Ga 

Textile Industrial Institute 

Government Exhibit. 

Y. M. C. A., Industrial Department, Charlotte, 
B.C. 

Clemson College, Clemson, S. C 

Borhan Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Williamston Cotton Mills, Williamston, S. C. 

Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Arcade Cotton Mills. Rock Hill, S. C. 

Nuchasee Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C 


Graniteville Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

or ne & Finishing Co., Greenville, 

Woodside Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Pelzer Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Sparton Sizing Compound Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Millohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C. 

Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Poe Mig. Co., F. W., Greenville, S. C. 

Parker Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Spray Engineering Co., Boston, Mass. 

Parks Co., G. M., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Peech Sons & Phillips Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Andrews Loom Reed & Harness Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

American Machine & Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

Peace Printing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Seydell Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

American Moistening Co., Boston. 

Otis Elevator Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Suter, Alfred, New York. 

Bonner & Barnewall, New York. 

The Philadelphia Grease Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

National Scale Co., Chiconee Falls, Mass. 

Alexander Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensign Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Livermore Co., H. F., Boston, Mass. 

Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fiber Co., Somerville, Mass 

Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids. Ia. 

Scott & Williams, Boston, Mass. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. J. 

Flintkote Mfg. Co., New York. 

Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

States, L. A., Gastonia, N. C. 

Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co., Abing- 
ton, Mass. 

Day Adjustable Bearing Co., Belton, S. C. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Charlotte. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Waverly Park, 
Newark, N. J. 

May, Chas. F., Greenville, S. C. 

Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Huntington, R. S., Greenville, S. C. 

Monroe Circulating Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 

American Warp Drawing Machine Co., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Firth, William, Boston. 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield. Mass. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Taba a 
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EXPOSITION. OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


This exposition was held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, from September 
20th to 25th, inclusive. The exhibition con- 
sisted of the showing of samples of chem- 
icals, dyestuffs and the machinery used in 
the manufacture of these products. The 
main object was to show to the public 
progress which had been made.in the domes- 
tic dyestuff industry, one of the largest ex- 
hibitors being the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This _ exhibit 
covered the entire front of the building and 
was one of the most interesting features of 
the exposition. Many interesting demon- 
strations were given, showing the methods 
of identifying fibers, detecting adulteration 
of fabrics and the effect of sizing and load- 
ing. Here also could be seen the tests for 
the moisture content of yarns under different 
asmospheric conditions, as well as the effect 
of humidity on the strength of the same. 
Another feature of this particular exhibit 
was the showing of dyed samples, known as 
petrocine colors, made of waste products of 
petroleum. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has these colors now un- 
der further investigation and expects to be 
able to produce a direct dye on cotton, silk 
and wool. Adjoining this booth was the 
Thomas A. Edison Company, who showed 
various samples of basics which are used in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs. Another ex- 
hibit of merit was that of the National Ani- 
line and Chemical Company, 100 William St., 
New York City, who showed samples of 
dyed yarn and many containers filled with 
aniline and alizarine colors and dyeing solu- 
tions. The W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Company also had an interesting exhibit of 
the first and second stages of intermediate 
products, comprising source of bituminous 
coal materials, finished aniline colors, to- 
gether with samples of dyed fabrics. The 
Torsion Balance Company, manufacturers of 
accurate balances used in the textile trade, 
had a very interesting exhibit of their 
numerous balances and also had on exhibi- 
tion a new analytical chain balance scale 
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made by C. Becker, Inc., which attracted 
much attention. The Tolhurst Machine 
Works; Troy, N. Y., showed one of their 
well known Tolhurst self balancing extrac- ’ 
tors and were kept busy explaining its many 
good features. Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., 
Philadelphia, had a very atractive booth and 
showed their extractor running at 3,000 
revolutions per minute. Other exhibits of 
were made by the Standard Aniline 
Products, Inc., General Bakelite Company, 
3uffalo Foundry, Buffalo, showing their 
vacuum apparatus and chemical filters, the 
Automatic Weighing Machine Company, the 
American Hard Rubber Company, the 
3rown Instrument Company of Philadelphia, 
the Chemists Club of New York City, the 
Bensol Products Company, Toch Bros., New 
York, the Norton Emery Wheel Company, 
Wooster, the Schaeffer & Budenburg Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, and Heller & Merz, Newark, 
N, J. 

There were also many other interesting 
booths occupied by manufacturers of chem- 
ical apparatus. On Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 22nd, Dr. Thomas H. Norton of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and I. F. Stone, president of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, made ad- 
dresses which were listened to by many tex- 
tile and chemical manufacturers, besides 
those in the allied trades. Owing to the 
present scarcity of dyestuffs in this country, 
the exhibition created much interest in the 
textile trade, as well as in kindred lines, and 
showed the progress that had been made in 
the manufacture of many ingredients used in 
the dyestuff industry. 

Another feature which was much enjoyed 
was the moving pictures in the auditorium in 
the afternoon and evening of each day, de- 


note 


picting the manufacture of paper, paints 
and other chemicals. 


Following is an abstract of Mr. Stone’s 
address: 


ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 


To show you the lines of manufactures which 
are dependent on their supply of dyestuffs to con- 
tinue their regular production I would sav the 
most important, perhaps, are the textile manufac- 
turers, comprising cotton, wool. carpets, knit 
goods, silk, cordage, shoddy, dyeing and finishing. 
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The following figures are taken from the census 
of 1909: 





did not think it would be advisable; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the lack of this legislation has simply 











Establishments Employees Salaries Value of 

Cotton....---.-++-- wees cess cence 1,324 387,771 $Capital and wages product 
SR cic se css aaeicved. ves sa0cssas ODE 175,176 822,237,529 $147,270,903 $628,391,813 
COIR» 22s. 050s 200 secede es aad 139 34,706 430,578,574 82,523,776 435,978,558 
Knit goods --- --2.2 .2.-+2+ sees 1,374 1 36,130 75,627,010 17,745,092 71,188,152 
oS ae re 852 105,238 163,641,171 52,431,680 200,143,527 
ENO Co scce (snses cases 104 27,214 152,158,002 46,097,364 196,911,667 
Shoddy Ded s cade be wi eed wach boas 88 2,320 76,020, 366 10,995,545 61,019,986 
Dyeing and Kakenn se th ken) ed S000 eocece 6,886,825 1,196,376 7,446,364 
Gimishing .......2.....00 Sa sah 426 47,303 114,092,654 26,261,634 83,556,432 
5.352 91§,858  — $1,841,242,131 $384,522,370 $68 4,636,499 


You will see that there are over 5,000 of these 
establishments with over 900,000 employes, with a 
capital invested of $1,841,242,151, who are paying 
in wages annually $384,522,370 and the value of 
whose product is $1,684,636,499. 

Then there are the leather manufacturers and 
tanners, of which there are over 900 establish- 
ments, with a capital of $322,726,952, employing 
over 62,000 people and the value of whose produc- 
tion is $327,874,187. 

Then again there are the paper manufacturers, 
numbering over 750, with oevr 81,000 employes, 
with capital invested of over $400,000,000 and the 
value of whose product is over $260,000,000. 

Then there are the paint and color manufac- 
turers, about 900 in number, with a combined cap- 
ital of about $250,000,000 and employing 30,000 
men. 

As I said at first, these figures are taken from 
the census of 1909, and those who are interested 
in these particular lines tell me that there has been 
an increase in practically every industry averag- 
ing about 25 per cent., so that the figures should 
be something like 20 per cent. more than those 
given. Add to these lines of business others which 
are not separated in the census, such as printing 
and writing ink manufacturers, shoe dressing 
manufacturers and a hundred and one other lines 
which consume dyestuffs, and I think I could 
safely say there are upward of 2,000,000 people em- 
ployed in industries which require the use of dye- 
stuffs and who are now affected by the present 
shortage. Others affected, of course not so di- 
rectly, are the public generally, who will soon 
find that they cannot get what they want and will 
have to take what they can get, and if some 
changes do not take place very shortly, a totally 
new scheme in colors will have to be presented 
to the American public. 

We have now come to a. point where we are 
under unusual conditions, and the American indus- 
try again has a chance to develop, and it would 
seem a pity if the present administration would 
not take the opportunity to help the manufactur- 
ers to do so. 

Some months ago Secretary Lane of the In- 
terior Department called a meeting of the vari- 
ous chemical manufacturers, to get their ideas as 
to the situation and what was to be done about 
it, and at that meeting what little I said was to 
the same effect as what I am now saying, viz., the 
necessity of tariff action. Mr. Lane made the 
observation that if this were done it would create 
in this country a great monopoly or trust and he 


resulted in a great trust or monopoly in Germany, 
so I could not see where there could be any 
reason in this point. Such legislation would not 
necessarily create a monopoly here, as any one 
would be open to go into the business, the only 
point being that it would put us on equal terms 
with foreign competition, and this is the only re- 
sult desired, not monopoly. Mr. Lane further 
said, however, that the matter would probably be 
put in the hands of the Department 6f Commerce, 
and eventually it was 

Some time afterward I called on Secretary Red- 
field of the Department of Commerce, and found 
that he was very sanguine over the ability of 
American manufacturers through their ingenuity 
and ability to create this business without help of 
a tariff, and instanced a number of new concerns 
who had started in the business since the war 
commenced, giving me the names of parties in 
Elizabeth, N. J., Chester, Conn., Edison of 
Orange, N. J.; Wappingers Falls, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Stamford, Conn., Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
Lincoln, N. J., who were about to enter the busi- 
ness; but as I know most of these parties through 
previous inquiry, I told him they were not being 
established for the manufacture of colors, but 
simply for such intermediate products as aniline 
oil, carbolic acid, beta naphthol and paranitranilin, 
which are more easily manufactured, and while 
they might be profitable under war conditions, 
could not possibly exist under normal conditions, 
which I believe is true. Mr. Redfield was very 
much interested in the matter, and said that his 
department was doing everything possible to fos- 
ter the development of the business in the United 
States, but could not say that he was in favor of 
higher tariff, as it was against his policy and 
against the policy of the present administration. 
but that he was in favor of some anti-dumping 
legislation, which would prevent the selling in this 
country of European colors at lower prices than 
to other countries, and he thought something 
would be done in this line to prevent it in the 
future. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that the ad- 
ministration as represented by Secretaries Lane 
and Redfield is apparently opposed to higher tariff, 
is the fact that in the meantime, in fact only a day 
or two ago, Dr. Thomas H. Norton, special rep- 
resentative of the Department of Commerce, gave 
his views on the dyestuff tariff in the New York 
Sun and New York Herald of Sept. 15, admitting 
that in spite of the fact that he does not think the 
general line of colors need any more protection, 








he does feel that some of them, like indigo, 
alizarine and others: which are on the free list, 
should have some protection to be successfully 
made here, and if he were to go a little more care- 
fully into the matter would find that while 30 per 
cent. duty on the ordinary aniline colors might be 
sufficient, if it were a clear protection, as a matter 
of fact the intermediate and raw products which 
are used in this manufacture carry a duty of 10 
to I5 per cent., so that the real protection on 
aniline colors is not half what it apparently is in 
the bill. 

In closing, I might say, however, that there is 
One thing which might be done in lieu of an in- 
creased tariff protection and which has been sug 
gested before in different forms, but which is so 
reasonable and simple that I do not suppose it 
will be considered by our political. leaders and. par 
ties, and that is, the establishment by the United 
States of a factory or series of factories for the 
manufacture of the intermediate coal tar products 
needed by the color manufacturers, and an ar- 
rangement to sell same to them at the same prices 
which are paid by the German manufacturers, even 
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terested in her potash and coal fields, Japan in 
her production of camphor and menthol, and other 
Governments in other products, therefore it is 
not out of reason that the United States Govern- 
ment should take a parental interest in its great 
benzol production, and the use of same for such 
purposes as the manufacture of aniline dyes for its 
American consumers, and the manufacture of ex- 
plosives for its own protection should it become 
necessary. Certainly such a matter is well worth 
considering by our Administration, if it is impos- 
sible to secure added tariff protection on the lines 
mentioned so many times in this address. 


EDISON AND THE ELECTRIC INCAN- 
DESCENT LAMP 


Edison Day, October 21, commemorates 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of the invention 
of the electric incandescent lamp and honors 
its master inventor, Thomas A. Edison. 

Edison practically began his experiments 





INTERIOR OF EDISON’S LABORATORY, MENLO PARK, AT THE TIME HE INVENTED 
THE ELECTRIC INCANDESCENT LAMP 


though there might be no profit or even a pos- 
sible loss to the Government in doing so. In 
addition to this great relief to American color 
makers, the Government, however, would have the 
greater purpose in mind of having plants already 
established capable of manufacturing ammunition 
in case of war; the point being that the raw ma- 
terial used by color makers are very much the 
same as those used in the manufacture of vari- 
ous kinds of ammunition and explosives, and cer- 
tainly such a factory or series of factories would 
be a very valuable asset for the Government. 

I believe it is true that other Governments take 
an interest in and control to some extent their 
natural resources, for instance Germany is in- 


in electric lighting in September, 1878. Just 
previous to this he had returned from a visit 
to a Connecticut factory where an electric 
arc lamp was used, which concentrated his 
thoughts on the subject of lighting by elec- 
tricity, and he determined to tackle the prob- 
lem. Speaking of his entrance into the field, 
Edison has said, “The idea struck me all of 
a sudden in 1878... . . In those days, it 
was easy to see what electric lighting needed 
—it wanted to be sub-divided. The lights 
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were too bright and too big. What we 
wanted was little lights and to distribute 
them to people’s houses like gas. 

“On October 21, 1879, I carbonized a piece 
of treated cotton sewing thread bent into a 
loop, and sealed it in a glass globe from 
which the air had been pumped out. When 
the current was turned on, that black thread 
glowed for forty hours. That was really the 
first incandescent electric lamp.” 

Commenting on the stirring scenes in the 
laboratory at the time of the discovery, Mr. 


to collect grasses and fibers that looked 
promising. They brought back several hun- 
dred, and out of the lot I selected a certain 
kind of bamboo that grows in Japan. We 
made filaments out of that nine years.” 

Edison also did a great deal of work with 
metal filaments, similar to those used at 
present. 

Edison paved the way to original scientific 
investigation in the lighting field, and this 
work is all being carried on in the research 
laboratories of the General Electric Com- 





INTERIOR OF THE PEARL STREET STATION, FIRST EDISON ELECLRIC LIGHTING STATION 
IN NEW YORK 


Edison says, “We sat and looked, and the 
lamp continued to burn, and the longer it 
burned the more fascinated we were. None 
of us-could go to bed, and there was no 
sleep for over forty hours. We sat and just 
watched it with anxiety and growing elation. 

“It couldn’t be put on the market, of 
course,” he continued on the subject of the 
lamp, “but it showed unmistakably that elec- 
tricity could be used for incandescent light- 
ing. I spent about $40,000 in bringing the 
investigation up to that point; and yet in a 
way, this was only the beginning. A little 
later we placed several hundred paper-fila- 
ment lamps on the market. Although 


people liked them, I knew we could do bet- 
So I began a hunt for the right kind 
Men were sent all over the world 


ter. 
of carbon. 


pany by what is probably the greatest corps 
of lighting experts and scientists in the 
world. The technical skill employed to im- 
prove constantly electric lamps and lighting 
embraces every phase of associated inven- 
tion, design and manufacture. Practically 
every branch of science and engineering is 
represented in this great work of experimen- 
tation, testing and development. The effec- 
tiveness of such extensive investigation is 
best secured through co-ordinated effort. 
What is known as Mazda Service has there- 
fore been established, the results of which 
are concretely embodied in each Mazda 
lamp. 

This service, with its headquarters at the 
Schenectady laboratory, draws upon the en- 
tire scientific, engineering and manufactur- 






























































ing skill of scores of laboratories and lamp 
factories. It studies the materials and 
methods at each factory, examines their test 
records, makes its own check tests, gathers 
and compares the scientific data obtained at 
each laboratory, systematizes the mass of in- 
formation thus obtained and presents it to 
the study of the experts of the laboratory 
staff, and then transmits the carefully sifted 
results to each factory entitled to the ser- 
vice, so as to enable each factory to embody 
in its product the combined manufacturing 
experience of the largest lamp factories and 
the scientific knowledge of the experts most 
skilled in lamps and lighting. 

Edison has emphasized the value of con- 
tinuous research work and given us a vision 
of the future in the science and art of electric 
lighting. ‘No invention is perfect,” he says, 
“and the incandescent lamp it not an excep- 
tion. Light without heat is the ideal, and 
that is still far off. The electric incandes- 
cent lamp of today is the cheapest form of 
filament that has ever been produced, but 
some day it will be cheaper and colder than 
it is. There is a good deal of truth in the 
saying that the firefly is the ideal. It is, so 
far as coldness goes. But its color is against 
it. You couldn’t use a thousand candle fire- 
fly to match colors, and you wouldn’t want 
the insect to light up a street, because his 
light would be a hideous greenish yellow. 
But some day we will get reasonably near the 
firefly for efficiency without copying his dis- 
agreeable color. The task needs much in- 
vestigation, much research of the kind we 
did in 1879. The research that we began 
then is still going on, and it always will go 
on. Somehow, each new discovery opens up 
the way to another.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED OVERSEERS 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
National Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Overseers will be held at the American 
House, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, No- 
vember the 20th. The meeting will be 
called to order at 11 A. M. The committee 
on arrangements appointed by the Presi- 
dent at the last meeting met on Saturday, 
September 4th and made arrangements for 
the banquet. 


HOME MARKET CLUB DINNER 


THE HOME MARKET CLUB 


The annual banquet of the Home Market 
Club was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on September 29. Something ap- 
proaching the old time enthusiasm was 
manifested by the audience of more than 
five hundred in attendance. In his opening 
remarks President Dowse referred to the 
bereavement which prevented Senator 
Lodge from being present, and asked all 
to rise and remain standing in silence for 
three minutes as a mark of their sympathy 
for the senior Senator. 

President Dowse discussed the tariff ques- 
tion, saying in part: 


Through sunshine and storm this club has stood 
by a cause which experience has approved and 
events have justified. The policy of protection is 
not merely an American idea. Today there is not 
an important nation in the world that is not pro- 
tectionist to a greater or lesser degree. 

The remarkable efficiency of Germany is due to 
th unfaltering protection of her industries: now 
even England is coming into the fold. This is no 
time for the United States to falter or experiment 
with theories which all the world has abandoned. 
On the contrary, there is greater need than ever 
to safeguard our industries. 

By the intervention of the war, we have been 
saved from the worst effects of the new tariff law, 
but war orders cannot be depended upon to stim- 
ulate business indefinitely. We must face condi- 
tions as they will be when the War God orders his 
armies to lay down their arms 

Warfare on the battle fields will cease. War- 
fare for the world’s markets will begin. We need 
preparedness against this commercial warfare as 
much as against military or naval attack. We 
need custom houses as much as forts. We need 
an adequate protective tariff as much as artillery 
and battleships. ; 

If I read the signs of the times aright, at the 
first opportunity that presents itself at the polls, 
the nation will declare, in a way that cannot be- 
mistaken, for a return to wiser policies, for a 
restoration of prosperity, and for ample protec- 
tion for our home market. 


Senator Lawrence §Y. 
Illinois, was then 


Sherman, of 
introduced and received 
an enthusiastic greeting. 


in part as follows: 


His address was 


Imperative as is the need for a re-Republican 
victory in 1916, the speaker went on to say, there 
is something greater and more enduring now 
and hereafter. It rises above party and politics 
and race and creed. It is the spirit of American 
ism regenerated, redeemed and rededicated to our 
republic by all who are gathered within its shel- 
tering folds. Half the world is at war. None may 
ask that the ties of nativity be broken. We ask 
only that they be subordinated to the welfare of 
our country. 

This must not be a republic of racial hate. of 
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alien jealousies, of people entangled in the an- 
cient feuds of Europe. The wars of the Old 
World must not be waged in our country. The 
foreign and the native born must fuse in an un- 
conquerable patriotism of America first and 
loyalty to our republic forever. Let us make it 
American, self-restrained, dignified, powerful, 
peaceable, but adequately prepared and capable of 
self-defence against either foreign or domestic 
enemies. This republic cannot be the theatre of 
alien plots and murderous strife. 

Those who promote disorder within our limits 
to advance a foreign cause are properly rebuked 
and returned to their own country. The presence 
of a large body of unnaturalized, unassimilated 
aliens, whose number is estimated to reach into 
millions, who neglect or refuse to become Amer- 
ican citizens may well challenge the attention of 
Congress. 

Illinois will vote for protection in 1916—will join 
with Massachusetts, the Mississippi with the At- 
lantic and with the country in restoring the Amer- 
ican system of protection. 

No prohibitive rates are to be laid. They must 
be high enough only to be protective to legitimate 
industries which find here natural advantages 
capable of producing articles in quantity equal to 
our domestic needs. Such rates will secure Amer- 
ican markets and payrolls to our own people and 
Taise an adequate revenue for the government 
without resorting to war taxes and producing 
deficits in time of peace. Readjustment of any 
rates which are no longer protective or needed 
can be made from time to time without injury to 
any industry. 

The most abhorrent act of the present Demo- 
cratic administration is the statement that an 
American who seeks to open a market or extend 
the area of proper American influence abroad 
must expect no help or protection from the mother 
country. They are told all who enter on a foreign 
soil for gain are guilty of greedy commercialism 
and must assume there the risks of life and prop- 
erty. A more reprehensible, un-American declara- 
tion never came even from the Democratic party. 

Why talk of foreign ventures under this admin- 
istration when Americans abroad are curtly told 
to abandon their possessions and flee for their 
lives. This is the return from the government 
that exacts taxes from them in peace and more 
taxes and military service in war. 

An overwhelming majority of the American 
people, I believe, properly favor President Wil- 
son’s peace policies with Europe and his diplomacy 
on disturbing questions of international law. That 
neither requires nor justifies approval or counte- 
nance of his costly and destructive mistakes in our 
internal affairs. History records that presidents 
have been re-elected to strengthen them when at 
war, but no such re-election has ever been had as 
the price of merely keeping us at peace when there 
was no good reason to go to war. 

Just now the Democratic party is contemplating 
with satisfaction a trade balance in our favor. It 
exults in our benefits from a world-wide calamity 
as if it produced it and as if it would last forever. 
Habit is strong. An exact analysis of war sup- 
plies for a year of the war compared with the pre- 


ceding year of peace demonstrates that two-thirds 
of that trade balance is exports of merchandise 
of war. The other one-third will be speedily lost 
on the resumption of peace by increased imports 
and be turned against us under present tariffs. 

John Hays Hammond spoke briefly on 
the tariff question, laying emphasis on the 
need of an administration that would pro- 
tect American interests both at home and 
abroad. The last speaker of the evening 
was Hon. William A. Prendergast, Comp- 
troller of New York City. The tariff was 
the chief topic of his remarks. He con- 
demned the Democratic policy, which, he 
said, had always brought uncertainty and 
depression. A non-partisan tariff commis- 
sion came in for unqualified denunciation. 
If the tariff is to be revised, it should be re- 
vised by competent men, who know how to 
do the work, and not by a body of men with 
conflicting opinions as to how the revision 
should be made. Comptroller Prendergast 
also condemned the foreign policy of the 
Wilson administration and evoked vigorous 
applause from his hearers by declaring that 
if he had to choose between the two he 
would choose the Big Stick in the White 
House, rather than highly developed scho- 
lasticism. 


DEVICE FOR OVERCOMING TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY WORN CARD CHAINS 


It is well known by every practical mill 


man there comes a time when the chains 
carrying the top flats on cards get so badly 
worn that the flats in leaving the bends 
come in contact with the stripping plate, 
and also fall away from the discs, allowing 
the top flat stripping comb to strike, thus 
dulling the wire on the flats and resulting in 
poor carding. 

In trying to overcome these difficulties 
the usual adjustments are made to tighten 
the chains and when the limit of this ad- 
justment is reached one or more flats may 
be taken out. But -this-tightening of the 
chains only increases the tension and causes 
them to wear still more rapidly until the 
distance between centers of the lugs on the 
flats is greater than the pitch of the sprock- 
ets driving them and new chains would be 
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required to bring the flats back in proper 
position in relation to the discs. 

A recently patented device is offered by 
Morton & Andrews of Lowell, Mass., 
whereby a permanent repair is made, allow- 
ing the continued use of the chains, which 
completely overcome the above troubles at 
a cost very much less than that incident to 
their renewal. 

The principle involved is in having the 
teeth of the sprockets contact with the lugs 
on the flats only at the top of the discs, thus 
keeping the chains in tension around the 
discs, thereby making it mechanically im- 
possible for the wire on the flats to strike 
the stripping plate when leaving the bends, 
keeping the flats tight on the discs so that 
the correct adjustment of the stripping 
comb with relation to the flats is always 
maintained and preventing it from injuring 
the wire. 

This device is easily applied in the mill, 
and is giving entire satisfaction on over five 
hundred cards on which it is already in use. 


A STRIPPING MECHANISM FOR CARDS 


The illustrations show an_ improved 
mechanism for stripping card flats by which 
the stripping comb and flat are kept at a 
uniform distance from each other. This de- 
vice, which has recently been patented, is de- 
scribed by the inventor as follows: Fig. 1 is 
a side view of portions of a carding machine 
provided with the improved _ stripping 
mechanism. Fig. 2 is a plan of the stripping 
devices at one side of the machine, showing 
a portion of the carrier disc in section. 

The machine is provided with a support- 
ing frame and a shaft journaled in the frame. 
A disc is provided at each end portion of the 
shaft for carrying the flats. As the devices 
are alike on both sides of the machine the 
illustration and description will be confined 
to one side. The flats are provided with 
suitable wires or carding material and they 
are articulated together or connected by a 
chain in any approved way and are driven by 
the discs and the shaft. All of the above 
mentioned parts are of any approved con- 
struction. 


A guide bar is pivoted at one end by a 
pin, to a stationary support. The free end 
portion of the guide bar is pressed against 
the projecting end portions of the flats by 
means of a spring. This spring is secured 
between the frame and the comb-bar, which 
engages with a forked carriage resting on 
the guide bar. 


The stripping comb is car- 
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ried by the comb-bar or comb-stock which is 
arranged opposite the flats in the usual man- 
ner. 

The comb-bar has a hole in each project- 
ing end portion, and a pin secured to a rock- 
shaft, which engages with the hole. The 
rock-shaft is oscillated by any approved 
means, so that the carriage slides up and 
lown longitudinally of the guide bar. The 
pin is smaller in diameter than the hole, or it 
is otherwise connected with the comb-bar, so 
that the comb-bar can slide back and forth 
in contact with the guide bar and in a 
straight line. In this manner the stripping 
comb is held at a uniform distance from, and 
slides parallel to, the carding material or 
wires on the flats. It never comes in con- 
tact with them, as this distance is not 
affected by any slackness in the chains, due 
to wear, nor by the accumulation of dirt or 
waste material between the flats 
discs which carry them. 


and the 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CONTINENTAL SUBSTITUTES FOR 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


Consul General Julius G. Lay, Berlin, Germany 


Although several firms in Germany ad- 
vertise that they manufacture substitutes for 
absorbent cotton, such substitutes are not 
generally sold to the retail trade nor can 
they be obtained at every drug store. 

Since the present European war began the 
demand for cotton substitutes has increased. 
The high prices of cotton and the possibility 
that they may soar higher have caused many 
experiments to be made with paper pulp and 
cellulose materials. The substitutes so far 


produced are generally much cheaper than 
cotton, but their sale has been retarded by 
the fact that they do not possess all of its 
good qualities. 


“LIGNIN” HAS LARGE SALE IN BERLIN 


The only substitute for absorbent cotton 
that has found a large sale in Berlin is the 
Zellstoff-Watte “Lignin” sold by Fritz 
Seyffert, Barbarossastrasse 32a. This par- 
ticular substitute is made of pure pine 
cellulose and can be commercially produced 
much cheaper than absorbent cotton. It is 
chiefly used to stop bleeding. It is claimed 
that it absorbs blood better than cotton, but 
it cannot compete with that fiber as a dress- 
ing for a wound. Physicians state, however, 
that “Lignin” serves very satisfactorily as a 
second dressing. 

Mr. Seyffert states that “Lignin” is made 
according to a secret process. The follow- 
ing prices are quoted: In 50-kilo (110.23- 
pound) lots, 76 pfennigs per kilo (8.20 cents 
per pound); in 100-kilo (220.46-pound) lots, 
74 pfennigs per kilo (7.99 cents per pound), 
and 200 to 300 kilo (440.92 to 661.39 pound) 
lots, 72 pfennigs per kilo (7.77 cents per 
pound); f. o. b. Berlin. “Lignin” is sold in 
sheets measuring 13.78 by 23.62 inches and 
in packages weighing 8.82 pounds or in rolls 
weighing 2.20 pounds each. 


Consul Emil Sauer, Goteborg, Sweden 


TWO SWEDISH FIRMS MAKE CELLULOSE 


WADDING 


There are two firms in Sweden (so far as 
this office was able to ascertain) that manu- 
facture cellulose wadding from chemical 
wool pulp for dressing wounds. These are 
the Frovifors Bruks Aktiebolag, Frovi, and 
the Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags Aktiebo- 
lag, Falun. The latter is in the consular dis- 
trict of Stockholm. 

The wadding is prepared in very thin 
sheets—like tissue paper, but crimped—and 
in general appears to be manufactured in the 
same way as tissue paper. This consulate 
was not able to secure details regarding the 
processes of manufacture, as these are held 
secret. The Frovifors Co., however, ex- 
pressed a willingness to sell its process to an 
American firm. 


Consul Augustus E. Ingham, Bradford, England 
BOG MOSS AS A SURGICAL DRESSING 


A recent article in the Yorkshire Post de- 
scribed in a very interesting manner the col- 
lection in Westmoreland fells—it also is 
found on the Yorkshire moors—of the bog 
moss Sphagnum cymbifolium, which is of 
great value as a surgical dressing. The moss is 
permeated with minute tubes which in a 
natural state hold water eight or nine times 
the weight of the plant, so that when it is dry 
it is one of the most absorbent materials 
known. 

It is antiseptic, soft, light and cool. As 
very little preparation is necessary before use 
if it is carefully gathered—for it has only to 
be sterilized and placed in flannel bags—it is 
a very economical dressing. It has for some 
time been used in hospitals in this country 
and before the war was supplied from Ger- 
many. In German towns it is said to be a 
common sight to see country women with 
big baskets of plants going into chemists’ 
shops to sell or exchange their goods. 
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METHOD OF PREPARATION 

The moss is easier to pick over if the 
water has not been wrung from it; but, 
plucked in handfuls—the strands 6 and 7 
inches long coming away with no particles 
of soil about their roots—it should be spread 
on the rocks or preferably on nearby bushes 
so that the air can get at it from above and 
below. In a few days it becomes perfectly 
dry and bleached white. It is then packed in 
clean cotton sacks, and though they are 
usually a yard long and over a foot wide 
they weigh only 3 to 4 pounds each. Later 
it has to be picked over to remove all bits 
of grass, bracken, rushes, etc., and is then 
tightly packed in sacks or sheets and sent off 
to be sterilized. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular English Correspondent 


The drum is being beaten in the interests 
of technical education to the insistent tune 
that education will be more than ever neces- 
sary after the war. Nobody doubts that the 
best efforts of every kind will be wanted in 
the days to come, but the drumming raises 
no remarkable enthusiasm. The cause may 
partly be that those who drum loudest have 
an effective monopoly of the supply of tex- 
tile education and are in control of the 
quality of the product. They can hardly ex- 
tol the benefits of education without seem- 
ing to be crying up their own wares and it 
is certainly the case that some manufacturers 
are better convinced of the value of learning 
in general than of the particular methods in 
vogue in given teaching establishments. 
There are some even who think that textile 
teaching is not so good as it used to be. The 
apparatus of teaching has become more 
elaborate and its pretentions have grown, 
but the examiners, or the teachers, or both 
of them, have done something to make it 
unreal. Perhaps the examiners are most to 
blame for reducing technical education in 
many cases to the supply of formal answers 
to questions not conspicuously practical or 
important. Diplomas and medals—it has 
been sufficiently shown—have no invariable 
connection with practical aptitude and on 


suffered 
The best ad- 
vertisement for any textile school are the 
names of those who have made their way in 
the textile world and no abstract disquisi- 
tions fill the same place. 


that account textile education has 


some loss of public esteem. 


The manufacturer’s 


ideal textile teacher is the one who takes the 
young men to his heart, energizes them, 
illuminates all their practical difficulties and 
turns them out in a condition to meet any 
So far has 
teaching retracted from everyday life that in 
some institutions lessons beginning “Now 


emergencies which may occur. 


what have you boys been troubled with in 
the mill today?” 
under the rose. 


have to be given strictly 
* 6 * 


Export of certain classes of British-made 
textiles has been forbidden either absolutely 
or conditionally for a year past with the ob- 
ject of retaining an adequate home supply. 
Again export to certain destinations has been 
permitted only under license and the delays 
in obtaining permits have made one of the 
minor irritations of the state of war. A new 
rule is that no cotton cloth can be exported 
to any destination outside the British Em- 
pire except under license from the official 
War Trade Department, or under certificate 
from the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. The interference perhaps looks a 
small one in itself, but the transactions are 
myriad. In a good year about $500 million 
of cotton cloth are sent abroad, half of it to 
countries outside the British Empire, so that 
the possibilities of delay and misconception 
are by no means negligible. This mighty 
operation of verifying each shipment looks 
rather like cracking nuts with steam ham- 
mers. The principal object is understood to 
be to prevent fabrics suitable for aircraft 
from reaching the enemy and in any case 
they represent a miscropically small fraction 
of the 7,000 million yards concerned. Care 
is to be exerted in respect of other goods, 
but the chief dubitation may be expected to 
arise about gray goods of given counts and 
strength and a certain ratio of strength to 
weight. 

Manchester exporters form an 
ordinarily cosmopolitan community. 


extra- 
Firms 
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of all extractions, German, Austrian, Greek, 
Swiss, Armenian, Arab, Portuguese, Scan- 
dinavian, French, Spanish, Balkan, Persian, 
Hindoo, South American, American and 
British to a total number of perhaps 
700 are engaged. Ever since a Swiss 
firm was prosecuted for the shipment of 
what might either be Zeppelins or em- 
broidering fabrics the Admiralty has main- 
tained a tender interest in goods suitable for 
air-craft and is understood to have taken 
over a good quantity itself. 
7 * * 

Disorganization consequent upon new en- 
listments continues steadily and, as all indus- 
tries have been more or less depleted, there 
is competition for what remains of the labor 
supply. Extra inducements to draw work- 
people are offered in some quarters and are 
viewed with disfavor by competing firms. 
Young people leaving school are sought in 
many trades and in Lancashire boys show 
more disposition to go to the pit-brow and 
qualify as colliers than to become piecers in 
the mule spinning mills. Knitgoods makers 
and knitting machinists are badly hampered 
for want of expert mechanics to replace 
those who have gone into the munitions 
works and the shortage of skilled repairers 
is apparently bound to increase. The same 
trouble afflicts the textile machine makers 
who at first could not find work for their 
men and now cannot find men for their work 
and have to be cautious in making promises 
as to dates of delivery. 

The general position of manufacturers 
continues in the same way as before. Cot- 
ton people with scarcely an exception do 
badly and the woolen people fare remarkably 
well. Makers of fine worsted coatings have 
little to do in their own proper line, but 
splendid margins accrue to topmakers and 
spinners. The jute trade has almost un- 
limited work and linen is only bad in its 
fancy branches. In general, times are not 
good for makers of any highly fancy articles. 
These are the days of plain stuff all round 
and exceedingly good days for the knitting 
industry. The latter has benefited from the 


direct demands of warfare and 


from the 


closing down of German competition. 


Reliable reports assert that dyewares of 
certain sorts are now unprocurable in Ger- 
many and that even in that country dyers 
are having to limit the number of shades for 
which orders can be taken. The news goes 
to bear out some opinions that were enter- 
tained in advance. In arguing over British 
Dyes, Ltd., some consumers strongly held 
that the war would clean out the whole 
world supply of coal tar dyestuffs and they 
founded upon this hypothesis the belief that 
for a considerable time after the war color 
would remain high in price. At all events 
prices have a long way to fall before they can 
be considered to be cheap aagin. 

The shades that have been listed for next 
season by our important English concern 
are: Black, navy blue, dark saxe blue, 
nigger brown, mole, dark purple, dark beet- 
root, obus (dark gray), cerise, brown, old 
rose and myrtle. Dyers maintain their re- 
fusal to be responsible for the exact match- 
ing of shades and can hardly do otherwise 
seeing that there is no certainty of their hav- 
ing a supply of the color necessary to cor- 
rect any failure in matching at the first at- 
tempt. In the circumstances designers of 
any sort of fancy goods rely as little upon 
color as possible. It does not seem 
irrational to expect at the end of the war a 
marked reaction from the enforced ab- 
stinence and a riot of strong 


regular 
colorings. 
* * o 


In some experiences the net addition to 
the British cost of production in the cotton 
weaving trade is six per cent on the price of 
the goods. This represents the burden of 
war upon the prices of fuel and consumable 
stores and in all likelihood there must 
presently be added an advance of five per 
cent. in cotton weaving wages. Orders are 
being turned back because of a smaller dis- 
parity in prices and in every way the increase 
is unpalatable to manufacturers. The named 
surplus is low in comparison to that in some 
other departments of trade, but it appears to 
be fairly well established in relation to the 
plain weaving business conducted upon the 
most economical principles. 

Manufacturers obtaining new overdrafts 
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are charged now six per cent. for the use of 
the money and get little encouragement to 
use it for speculative purposes. Fractionally 
higher charges have been heard of in the 
absence of solid security and it is possible 
that rates have not got to the top. A com- 
mon principle of bankers is to charge Bank 
of England rate (at present 5) plus one per 
cent., although more favorable terms are 
sometimes arranged in competition. The 
difference between the existing charge and 
the normal four to five per cent. is at any 
rate perceptible and is one of the matters 
that has to be taken into account in England. 


*x* * * 


The permission to ship limited quantities 
of crossbred and blackfaced wool to the 
United States came as a considerable relief 
to the congested warehouse accommodation 
in this country. The protracted tie-up of the 
railways, the arrival of unaccustomed bulks 
of wasty merino wool normally consumed on 
the Continent and the confusion incidental 
to delay have made handling and housing a 
trouble in itself. The consigners in the 
colonies of course want money and these 
considerations all tell in favor of exporting 
a quantity of wool. They prevail against the 
temptation to cheapen wool by allowing it to 
accumulate. As the capacity of the machin- 
ery, and not the stock of material, is the con- 
trolling factor in determining the value of 
manufactured goods, the objection to selling 
abroad is weakened. Crossbred yarn and 
goods, but not tops, may be shipped now to 
the United States, but there is no imminent 
likelihood of their going at low prices. In 
view of the premium that has been put upon 
yarn wool should be much the more profit- 
able purchase for those who can find comb- 
ing accommodation in America. 


* * * 


A curious communication intercepted by 
a British Government of a different day may 
be compared with such as have been passing 
lately. It appears to relate to textiles and 
to promise good things to manufacturers 
although it is not so skilfully worded as to 
ward off all suspicion of a mystery: 

“Mr. Hodges is a very honest man and 


would venture all he is worth to do good to 
clothiers that make soft cloth and the con- 
trary to those that make hard, but would en- 
ter no suit-at-law. . . . He promises rewards 
for good wool.” 

The message came ostensibly from Spain 
with whom relations were anything but easy 
in the times round about 1596. The de-code 
shows the nature of the intrigue. “Hodges” 
was the Cradinal, those that make soft cloth 
were Catholics, those that make hard were 
Protestants. When the sender wrote suit-at- 
law he meant war. “Good wool” was a 
euphemism for information. The original of 
this letter has been preserved and although 
in this case textile terms have been used to 
cover diplomatic meanings the case was 
sometimes another way about. The pains- 
taking people who carried on the illicit trade 
in silks two or three centuries ago had a 
code in which “Garance” (madder) stood for 
the goods, boats became ‘carts’ and an at- 
mosphere of obfuscation was worked up by 
the misuse of geographical names. ' 


+ * * 


Shipments of textiles to America during 
August have been lower all round than in 
the first month of the war, except in the case 


of cotton yarn. This article, it may be ob- 
served, is the only one in which business 
during the eight expired months of the year 
has not decreased. No particulars of the 
nature of the yarn are to be found further 
than that seven-eighths of it is unbleached 
and undyed and that its average price is 
about 52 cents. Carded woolens are shown 
by the appended table to have declined fifty 
per cent. in quantity during January to 
August, but the reduced yardage shown for 
1915 is in point of fact double that of the 
equal period in 1913. The average value of 
the worsteds and stuffs is about 34 cents, 
showing a marked preponderence of dress 
goods. The cost of making these last has 
been increased by the high profit paid to the 
spinner on yarn, enhanced costs of weaving 
running up to 30 per cent. in some cases and 
There are some 
grounds for saying that worsted fine cloth 
manufacturers would be glad of American 


high prices for dyeing. 
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orders, but dressgoods people are not short 
of work and not able to quote low or deliver 
promptly. 
Exports U. K. to U. S. 
Eight months ended 31 August 
1914 
3,973,100 
40,076,000 
1,523,400 
6,329,200 
22,585,600 
340,000 
461,493 
127,474 
948,135 
1,294,200 
44,874,800 
1,754,600 
75,717,500 


* * 


1915 
4,056,400 
30,875,100 
405,200 
2,940,300 
13,624,800 
293,000 
432,802 
110,745 
411,946 
250,900 
31,792,400 
1,173,800 
49,976,000 


Cotton yarn 

Cotton piece goods ..y 
Worsted yarn ] 
Woolen tissues — 
Worsteds and stuffs ..} 
Carpets wetcccs«s BQ. ¥ 
Spun silk yarn ... 
All-silk broadstuffs ..yds 
Mixed silk broadstuffs yds 
Jute yarn . lbs. 
Jute piece goods ....yds 
Linen yarn sata 
Linen piece goods ...yds. 


A scientist who has been taking notice of 
the conditions of factory life in Lancashire 
comes away impressed with the inability 
shown by most concerns in grappling with 
the problems of artificial lighting. The sub- 
ject has been reported on by a committee 
and summarized in a separate article in this 
magazine. Natural lighting is on the whole 
well studied, although there is on record an 


instance in which a ground-floor spinning 
mill, built at great expense after careful plan- 
ning, was found to have its only windows 


facing South and West. The scientist 
thought our women operators had adapted 
their clothing to mill exigencies better than 
men had, in which may be read approval of 
the shawl and Professor Moore, 
while holding that too much had been made 
of shuttle-kissing as a disseminator of 
disease, felt inclined to recommend that 
weavers suffering from chronic colds should 
be grouped in rows together at one end of 
the weaving shed. Shuttle-kissing is not the 
only subject on which there has been a fac- 
titious agitation in this country. Subjects 
are seized, magnified and lifted out of their 
surroundings by professional trade u.aion 
leaders, with the result occasionally that they 
receive rather less attention than would 
readily be spared for niederate demands. 


clogs. 


x * * 


Various proposals for the _ retributive 
treatment of German goods after the war 


have been mooted more or less irresponsibly 
and some, affecting such articles as dye- 
stuffs, stand a chance of being seriously en- 
tertained. Vague ideas of a commercial 
agreement between the Allies are heard of 
now and again, but nothing definite can be 
said to hold the field. Party warfare over 
the issues of free trade and protection is in 
abeyance and opinion as to the future of 
British fiscal policy is in suspense. 


TEXTILE ANALYSIS AND FABRIC VALUE 
DETERMINATION 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The writer has used the accompanying 
chart with very good results. It is a rapid 
and accurate method of computing the 
wholesale price per yard of cotton back 
satins. The method is very simple and can 
easily be made by one not experienced in 
textile analysis. A chemical balance is the 
only apparatus used for the determination. 

This chart is made expressly for piece 
dyed cotton back satins in light and medium 
dark colors. Blacks vary somewhat from 
colors and necessitate the use of a separate 
chart, as do also yarn dye cotton back 
satins. 

As piece dyed satins are the cheapest and 
employed in the largest quantities, a method 
which will give accurate results in a short 
time cannot fail to be useful. 

A square of the fabric is cut by the aid of 
a cardboard guide to the following dimen- 
sions: 2 inches X 1.48 inches. A piece of 
material of this size will give the ounces of 
cloth per square yard directly, as the number 
of grains necessary to balance it are equal 
to the number of ounces per square yard. 
For example, if a piece of cloth of this 
dimension weighs 3.9 grains, the ounces per 
square yard are 3.9. 

The silk is care‘ully separated from the 
cotton with the aid of tweezers and the cot- 
ton threads are weighted. This weight de- 
ducted from the ounces of cloth per square 
yard gives the ounces of silk per square 
yard, which is all that is necessary to know 
in order to use the chart. The cotton is 
weighed as it forms the greater portion of 
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the fabric and is more easily handled, thereby 
lessening the percentage of error. 

The value of zero is changeable and as 
the market on satins rises or falls the value 
of zero is figured accordingly. At this writ- 
ing the value of zero is 27.5 cents, The basic 
value is derived from a collection of cotton 
back satins sent to me by several large 
houses and which I analyzed. As the whole- 
sale selling price was known, the value of 
zero was easily established. In order to keep 
this chart up to date, the ounces of silk 
should be determined from new samples and 
prices every other month. 

Suppose the ounces of silk per square yard 
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he was forcibly impressed by the fact that 
the ounces of silk per square yard varied in 
the same ratio as the price of the material. 
From this idea and the data on hand the 
chart was evolved. 
William J. Schepp, 

Chief Chemist and Textile Expert, 

National Cloak and Suit Co., New York. 


NEEDLE THREADING DEVICE 


The device shown at Figs. 1, 2 and 3, 
which has recently been patented, is in- 
tended for threading the needles of sewing 
machines. 
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A CHART FOR COMPUTING THE WHOLESALE PRICE PER YARD OF COTTON BACK SATINS 


is found to be .51. This point is located on 
the diagonal line. Then tracing across the 
horizontal line to the margin the number 23 
is found. Zero, which at present is 27.5 
cents plus 23 equals 50.5 cents. In other 
words the wholesale selling price of this satin 
is 50.5 cents per yard, 36 inches wide. 

The writer has had occasion to make a 
great many analyses of cotton back satins, 
and while looking over the tabulated results 


Fig. 1 is a front view in elevation of a 
needle threading device, Fig. 2 is a longi- 
tudinal sectional view thereof on a consider- 
ably larger scale, Fig. 3 is a perspective view 
of the block members forming the casing of 
the device showing the same as it would ap- 
pear when separated. 

One, shows the casing of the needle 
threading device comprising the two strips 
2 and 3, each of which is provided interme- 
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diate its upper and lower extremities with 
the semi-cylindrical recess, 4, and has 
formed in one of its faces, the depression, 5, 
which is arranged to cooperate with the de- 
pression, 5, formed in the cooperating ele- 
ment to form a depression in which the 
flared portion of the threading mechanism 
rests. 

The threading attachment, 6, comprises 
the funnel-shaped member, 7, provided with 
the reduced opening, 8. A tubular exten- 
sion, 9, is formed at the reduced end of the 
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FIG. I 


funnel-shaped member and is provided with 
an enlarged bore, 10, which communicates 
with the reduced opening, 8, and forms a 
shoulder at the point, 11, as clearly shown in 
Fig. 2. A transverse aperture, 12, is formed 
in the tubular extension, 9, adjacent to the 
point, 11, and is arranged to receive the re- 
duced tubular extension, 13, formed on the 
needle receiving member, 14. This needle 
receiving member comprises the cylindrical 
body portion, 15, on which the reduced ex- 
tension, 13, is formed, having the flanged 
upper end, 16, arranged to form a guide for 
the end of the needle. 

The lower end of the needle, 17, is ar- 
ranged to seat in the recess, 18, formed in 
the lower wall of the tubular member, 9g, and 
thereby bring the eye of the needle in direct 
alignment with the reduced opening, 8. 

The device is first assembled as illustrated 


in Fig. 2 and the notched edges of the blocks, 
2 and 3, are then secured together in any 
suitable manner Whereby the device will as- 
sume the position shown at 1. The needle 
is then threaded into the needle receiving 
member, 14, and upon forcing the same 
downwardly the flat portion of the eye of the 
needle is held between the reduced portion, 
13, and the shoulder, 11, thus insuring the 
proper registration of the eye with the re- 
duced aperture, 8. A thread is then passed 
through the reduced aperture and then 


through the eye and upon withdrawing the 
needle from its position within the needle 
holding member, it will be apparent that the 
thread will be carried upwardly and out- 
wardly, thus placing the needle in condition 
for use. 


The total value of the exports of ribbons 
from Switzerland in 1914 was $9,176,342, 
compared with $8,119,067 for 1913. Of the 
total for 1914 ribbons to the value of $1,133,- 
230 went to the United States, against $988,- 
714 for 1913. 


Egypt’s purchases of indigo dwindled to 
1,373 pounds in the four months ended with 
April, 1915, as contrasted with imports of 
80,843 pounds and 104,390 pounds in the 
corresponding periods of 1914 and I913, 
respectively. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MILL LIGHTING 


BY WESSEX 


The question that an English Depart- 
mental Committee set out to solve was 
whether a minimum intensity of lighting 
could and should be fixed for workshops and 
factories. The answer is an affimative. 
After taking evidence from 50 witnesses, 
visiting 85 works, making 4,000 measure- 
ments of illumination and conducting a 
variety of laboratory experiments the opin- 
ion has been formed that factory lighting, 
like factory heating or ventilation, lends it- 
self to precise measurement and definition. 
It is not regarded as feasible to lay down 
laws saying what intensity of light is re- 
quired for each separate branch or individual 
piece of work. The amount of light necessi- 
tated by the nature of the work in progress 
is set aside as a thing apart. What the Com- 
mittee have felt possible to do is to prescribe 
a minimum strength of lighting over the 
“working areas” and the approaches leading 
to them. 

The report of the Committee explores the 
different aspects of the question in a man- 
ner lending it permanent value as a contribu- 
tion to general knowledge of the subject. 
It goes back to first principles and to the 
essential distinction between illumination 
and surface brightness. Illumination is of 
course light received and brightness is light 
returned or reflected from the object. I[I- 
lumination derives from the primary source 
of light, whether natural or artificial, and it 
loses more or less according to the extent 
to which it is absorbed by the surrounding 
objects. The strength or candlepower of 
the initial lighting system, the distances from 
the object and the angle at which the rays 
strike are the controlling factors. It is not 
therefore permissible to measure the 
strength of light entering the room and to 
calculate the floor space or the cubic con- 
tents the average illumination. Light dimin- 
ishes as the square of the distance from the 
illumination and hence the light at any given 
spot has to be measured at that place. By 
the use of a portable instrument, the photo- 
meter, its value can be recorded and be read 
in foot candles, even as power can be meas- 


The foot-candle, be it 
understood, is the illumination given by a 
standard candle at one foot distnace and with 
its rays falling at right angles. 

With this explanation the decision that in 
all “working areas’ the minimum lighting 
on the horizontal plane should not be less 
than 1.25 foot-candle is the more clear. In 
parts of factories other than working areas 
and over which employed persons must pass, 
the flow illumination should not fall below 
0.1 foot-candle. Outdoors at hight at the 
approaches to work the illumination at 
floor-level ought to be not less than .o5 foot- 
candles. The standards are well below those 
existing in modern factories and are in- 
tended for the improvement of the unsuitable 
premises in which some textile and other 
work is carried on. 

The official investigation is 
based, of course, upon the safety and health 
of those employed. Safety comes first and 
there is no room to dispute that darkness is 
a predisposing cause of accidents to the per- 
son. The Accidents Offices Association to 


ured in foot-pounds. 


reason for 


which most of the insurance companies un- 


dertaking workmen’s 


compensation 
affiliated has declared: 


are 


1 he rates of premium are based upon the as- 
sumption that the lighting is normal; if upon sur- 
vey this is found not to be so the insuring com- 
pany would specify its requirements, or deal with 
the case by rating. 


_ The effect of deficient or bad lighting upon a 
risk is distinctly prejudicial in varying degrees 
from the accident point of view. 

Textile operatives have urged defective 
lighting as a reason for accidents, notably in 
the cotton blowing rooms, and the statistics 
of accidents occurring in textile factories go 
to show that the difference of lighting does 
exhibit itself in returns. There are no sta- 
tistics to show the comparative rates in fac- 
tories well lighted and badly lighted, but the 
figures for the summer months can be com- 
pared with those of the winter. The varia- 
tion is shown in charts I and II, the first re- 
lating to accidents caused by power-driven 
machinery, the second to accidents due to 
persons falling. The basis is the official 
record of accidents during fourteen months. 
1913-14, and although the curves are not 
perfectly condusive it is at all events clear 
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that there are more falls in the dark months 
than in the light ones. Carrying the reason- 
ing forward, it is to be supposed that there 
is more falling in dimly-lit mills than in 
brighter ones. From these figures approxi- 
mate computations of the hourly accident 
rates in British mills have been de- 
ducted. It is calculated that the accidents 
arising from machinery are at the rate of 
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textile 





JAN Fes 


short sight among workers of particular 
classes but the evils are limited. Darkness 
is frequently accompanied by dirt, but it is 
not in textile factories that unsanitary dirt 


has been most troublesome. Darkness is 


assisted or caused by dirt, notably in the 
failure to wash windows or to whiten re- 
flecting surfaces whereby the absorption of 
light might be avoided. 


The practice of a 
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CHART I 


3.09 per hour in daylight and 4.16 per hour 
in artificial light. In other words, that the 
rate rises 35 per cent. Personal falls are es- 
timated at .58 per hour in daylight and 1.01 
per cent. in artificial light; implying an in- 

°7 


le 


good many English mills in arranging to 
have the windows washed periodically by a 
contractor may be noted in passing. There 
is nothing to show that it was a textile mill 
in which production was found to be 12.20 
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CHART 2 


crease of 76 per cent. During the hours of 
artificial light it would appear that there is 
a rise of 46 per cent. in the occurrence of ac- 
cidents of all kinds in British textile mills. 
The particulars certainly invest the ques- 
tions of illumination with importance apart 
from the effect upon the quantity or quality 
of the work done under the different condi- 
tions. The evidence of any detriment to 
health from poor lighting is less impressive. 
Complaints of ailments due to poor light 
have come from the bleaching trade. <A 
Rochdale doctor has testified to the occur- 
rence of frontal and occipital headaches aris- 
ing from eye-strain among weavers. Com- 
ment has been made on the prevalence of 


per cent. less in artificial than in daylight; or 
in which production increased 11.4 per cent. 
when one artificial light was exchanged for 
another, but it will not be doubted that good 
lighting has its effects. 

Obviously there are textile employments 
in which good lighting is exceptionally im- 
portant. Although the official list of such 
cannot be deemed exhaustive it is given: 


Processes requiring exceptionally good light 
(on account of fineness) 
Cotton weaving: 
Colored goods. 
Jacquard weaving. 
Drawing in and twisting. 
Linen wéaving: 
Examining and lapping. 
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Woolen and worsted: 
Examining, picking, mending, etc 
Silk throwing. 
Lace making and mending 
Net lace break repairing. 
Knit goods: 
Linking-up, running-on and hand embroidery. 


Co.efficient 
of reflection 


White calico...........- 97 per cent..-........- 
Holland (brown........- ee  cekandesnkea 
GN 6 65 5083 bade e-dee cts 12 Lea e Rew wee o 
Purple(withstrongsheen) 8 ‘ — sseeseeeeees 
tnt rtar Reteaewe es 2-4 LR aetna «ees 
Black velvet..........-- 0 RE; TEU rea ote Rides 
Embroidery .... ....--- OR Re ict uractoin’ 


The following are noted as departments in 
which the lighting is often inadequate: 
Cotton blowing rooms. 

Cotton waste breaking rooms 

Cotton passages. 

Woolen carding and scouring rooms. 
Warehouses and stores. 


In pursuing the general objects of the in- 
quiry some practical experiments were made 
to illustrate the varying necessities of light- 
ing relatively to the class of work in 
progress. Members of the staff of the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory dyed samples of 
calico to four shades of blue ranging from 
a very pale shade down to a blue so deep as 
to be almost black. While an assistant grad- 
ually raised the lighting an observer fixed 
his eyes upon the samples until the light just 
enabled him to distinguish the warp and fill- 
ing threads in the fabric. At this point the 
lighting was left and its intensity recorded 
by instruments. The effect was to prove 
that ten times more light may be needed in 
working upon dark than upon light-colored 
materials. A record of the readings ob- 
tained is set out below: 


———-Observer A——-—— 


Foot-candles 


Illumination 

(a) Very light blue calico ........ DA wees 
Bie wine ves 
TE execs 

(b) Light blue..... tere Bo kKenise 

Re koe, 
(c) NO ars et hic nears nS 4.8 “ee 
(d) Dark blue..... a Ao eae De -inacaten 
BR fs wx cke 

An experiment to similar purpose was 


tried in another way by borrowing a number 
of seamstresses and seiting them to sew ma- 


terials of different colors with threads dyed 
to match. The results were obtained under 
a direct lighting system arranged not to 
trouble the eye by glare. The following are 
the results ascertained: 

Foot-candles 


required for comfortable 
and ample lighting 


Minimum satisfactory 
direct illumination 
for continuous work 


Spare 1% foot candle.... .... 020s. 0 
uke ices ipotastas 0 


x + > 
' 


An experimental chamber ro represent a 
workroom was fitted in the National Labora- 
tory with whitened walls and ceilings, with 
three alternative systems of illumination and 
black curtains which could be drawn across 
the walls. The three illuminants were: (1) 
unobserved filament electric lamps with the 
ordinary opal shade; (2) similar lamps with 
inverted reflectors to reflect the illumination 
from the ceiling; and (3) similar lamps 
shielded to protect the eye from direct rays 
and throw down direct light upon the tables 
beneath. The effect c° trawing the curtains 
and then of diminishing the amount of re- 
flected lighting was briefly this: In the cen- 
ter of the room the diminution was 25 per 
cent. using the ordinary lamp (1); 7 per cent. 
using the inverted reflector (2); and neg- 
ligible in the case of the lamps shielded by 
parabolic shields (3). These results are in- 
dependent, of course, of conditions after ex- 
isting in practice, as filaments or 
mantles have begun to deteriorate, or when 
dust becomes a source of lost light, or when 
the placing of and the shadows cast by ma- 


when 


——Observer B——_—— 


Corresponding Foot.candles Corresponding 


Surface brightness Illumination Surface brightness 
baRaw este ay Wa ebaewhee Ms" leone te udeues Ob 
Ws eee A Merete rye eee eer ere ea 
Seadaws eo waste aseve’ eee idkan ccna 0 
sesees gee siubad <eec Bevenes ¥ecesen 72 
eee wee GEO cccovcee cece E@ eccsareccsce & 
bkobere MP si eeeesecine ey (a0essedeenee On 
div a ewn MO sccescee 1 Le 
eee Mex dneees Cuts AAD cccisces ‘ -60 
eee SE 66 Wa he 6a ee «Fhe eae .85 


chines introduce complications. They are, 
however, valuable in their bearing upon an 
essential part of all lighting problems. 
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On the important question of daylight 
some ideas can be picked up from the report. 
It is, for example, found as a general rule 
that the saw-tooth roof-lit system of building, 
as commonly used for weaving mills, gives 
a daylight factor of round 2 per cent.; in 
other words the light inside is about one- 
fiftieth of that which would reach the area 
if the walls and roofs were removed. The 
roof light is advantageous for weaving be- 
cause the fabric is horizontal and the rays 
are vertical and thus give the best effect. In 
the storied side-lit buildings used for spin- 
ning the daylight factor in the center of the 
room in some bad conditions is only .O1 per 
cent.; or one-tenthousandth of the intensity 
of the light outdoors. Lateral lighting is 
advantageous for watching vertical threads 
for in this case also the lighting is at right 
angles to the object viewed. 

From a number of daylight observations 
made in weaving sheds mainly in the Bolton 
and Darwen districts of Lancashire a few ex- 
amples may be culled to illustrate the range 
of illumination,, The daylight factor was 
measured at the laem, being affected, of 
course, by the proportion of glass in the 
roof, the cleanliness of the windows, the 
presence of shafting, heavy harness or other 
obstructions. Out of twelve instances the 
best two showed: 


Maximum Minimum Mean 
9 . 2.3 --- oS 
7 : 1.7 oe > 4 
The two worst showed: 
Maximum Minimum Mean 
5 a. .s . «acanacaale 
5 LE fetes acs wees 30 


The medium cases showed a mean factor 
of from 2 to 3 which is apparently a good 
average illumination at the loom. 

The intensity of artificial lighting in weav- 
ing sheds was recorded in foot-candles, and 


very much the most brilliant lighting 
showed: 
Maximum Minimum Mean 
ST Tee. Ae ae 
The poorest record was: 
Maximum Minimum Mean 
1.4 , «i WS .98 


showed a mean of 


The generality of readings 
2 1/2 foot candles. 


I 1/2 to 
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In the same way readings were registered 
in factories in which various sorts of spin- 
ning is done. In two cases the daylight fac- 
tor at the point of work was represented by 
a minimum of zero and by microscopic frac- 
tions in certain other cases. In a cotton 
mule spinning room of 38,600 square feet in 
floor area the maximum was II, the mini- 
mum .03 and the mean 3. No higher mean 
is reported in the 21 instances tested, but 
the same mean is recorded in one room that 
has a maximum of 6 and in another with a 
maximum of 4. The premises are of so 
mixed an order that general conclusions 
may be fallacious, but it can be said that in 
six the mean daylight factor was 2 or over; 
in seven was between 1 and 2; and in eight 
was under 1. {t would seem to be possible 
to carry on some sort of cotton ring spin- 
ning in extraordinarily weak daylight to 
judge from the data about a small and un- 
representative room in which the utmost 
daylight is .5, the minimum .o1 and the mean 
.17 per cent. 

The records of artificial lighting m the 
same group of spinning rooms shows a simi- 
lar diversity. One stands out from all the 
others with a maximum of 11 foot-candle 
illumination at the point of work and, at the 
other end of the scale, is a room with .21 at 
the best. The mean ranges all the way down 
from 5.6 to .11. Out of twenty-one speci- 
men instances three show a mean intensity 
of 2 foot-candle power or over; six have I 
foot-candle or more and in twelve the light- 
ing is less than 1 as a mean. Presumably 
such discrepancies as these, unaccompanied 
it may be supposed by any unduly heavy 
casualty lists, had their influence in deciding 
the committee to keep away from the thorny 
question of the amount of light necessitated 
by the nature of the work.  Self-interest 
assists to secure at least as much light as 
will enable the work to be done and now- 
days nobody ignores the advantages of a 
good light, although in England at one time 
mill windows were evidently not regarded as 
profit-making accessories. 

Specified minimums of floor and passage 
lighting are apparertly in force in no coun- 
try as yet and for such interest as it may 
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possess a summary is given of the regula- 

tions in several foreign countries: 

Austria—Workrooms to be as light, as clean and 
free from dust as possible 

Belgium—All workrooms to be efficiently lighted. 

Denmark—Adequate as regards both the carrying 
on of the work and the visibility of the ma- 
chinery and other objects present. 

France—A]l indoor premises, their annexes and 
especially the passages and stairways shall be 
adequately lighted. 

German Empire—lIn particular care must be taken 
to provide adequate lighting. 

Holland—So far as practicable must be adequately 
lighted during the period of employment. 
Provision must be made for excluding direct 
sunlight in premises where embroidery (jew- 
elry and certain other processes) are carried 
on. 

Italy—Lighting of a nature to allow the machinery 
and means of transmission to be clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

Norway—Adequately in such a way that all mov- 
ing parts may be clearly distinguished. 

Sweden—Satisfactory illumination shall be 
vided. 


pro- 

COTTON MANUFACTURING IN CHINA 
By Robert A. Morgan, Shanghai 

Someone has said that Americans are the 


most extravagant people in the world. I 
do not know whether this applies to the cot- 


family of mill workers could live for a 
month on what a mill girl in the States 
would spend for a spring hat. An overseer 
of one of the departments in a Chinese mill 
would be glad to receive for his monthly 
salary what the American mill manager 
would spend for an opera ticket. This does 
not prove that the Chinese are underpaid. 
Their wages are good in comparison with 
other public workers in China. They could 
very well use more money, as it is a known 
fact that a man’s wants increase with his 
pay-roll, but the ordinary life of the Chinese 
mill worker is far from an unhappy one. 
They are a well satisfied class of people. 

It is often said that the Chinese rate of 
wages is very low; below “starvation wages” 
in the opinion of people of relatively high 
incomes. In order to make a comparison in 
wages with China, however, the money val- 
uation must be considered. The American 
dollar at the present rate of exchange is 
worth about two and one-half times the 
Chinese dollar. One U. S. gold dollar 
equals in commercial value two dollars and 
fifty cents in Chinese currency, but the buy- 





FIG I. 


ton mills or not. Good management, the 
efficiency of the skilled workmen, improved 
machinery and labor saving devices may 
make the American cotton industry an ex- 
ception to the rule. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Americans do not approach the 
economic status of the Chinese. A Chinese 


CHINESE OPERATIVES PREPARING A WARP FOR THE NATIVE LOOM 


’ 
} 


ing value of one Chinese dollar to the 
Chinese is fully equal to the buying value of 
one U. S. gold dollar to Americans. Keep- 
ing this in mind and also the cheapness of 
the essentials of life, and the abundance of 
labor, the wages in China assume a different 
aspect. 
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The average daily wage of an adult male 
worker in a Chinese cotton mill is approxi- 
mately 50 cents, and that of an adult female 


worker is 30 cents, equal in U. 5S. gold to 


FIG. 2. 


20 cents and 12 cents respectively. The 
wages of overseers, second hands and office 
help are proportionately higher. There be- 
ing no age limit here the wages of children 


are lower. The day laborer or “coolie” gets 


FIG. 3. 


on an average about 25 cents a day, or even 
as low as 10 cents if his “chow” is furnished 
him. By “chow” is meant his food, which 
consists of three bowls of rice. His contract 
sometimes includes “chow” with his wage. 
It is not the custom to furnish the mill 
workers food, but some mills give them hot 


tea. Wages and extras vary in different lo- 
ealities, but a fair average would show a 
schedule for Chinese mill workers about as 
follows in Chinese currency: 


CHINESE COUNrRYMEN BEAMING A WARP OF COTTON FOR HAND WEAVING 


Scutcher tenders 
Card hands 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 

eeling 
Spooling . 


$0.32 
0.31 
0.78 
0.26 
0.24 
0.20 
0.22 


per day 
per day 
per day 
per day 
per day 
per day 
. per day 


WARP DRESSING BY NATIVE CHINESE WEAVERS 


0.46 
0.50 
0.13 
0.32 
15.00 
20.00 


per day 
per day 
per day 


Warping 
Slashing 
Weaving 
Cie sss. ; per day 
Number One A per month 
MONE TN con Ke debs hewessntes DOr ee 


Chinese mills are generally enclosed with 
high brick walls. In addition to the regular 
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mill buildings, there are warehouses, called 
“oo-downs,” and a large terrace called the 
“compound.” These contain offices and 
residences for the head men. The salary of 


FIG. 4. 


the heads of the departments includes board 
and lodging. This is a very economical 


arrangement for both the mill and the fore- 


men, as feeding the men in large numbers 


FIG. 5. 


decreases the per capita cost and insures 
their being on the job at all times. 

An overseer in a Chinese mill is called a 
“shroff,” which means “head,” and indicates 
he is a man who uses his head instead of his 
hands. The shroff never lays his hand to 


actual work, not even so much as to shift 
a belt or pick up a bobbin from the floor. 
He is in the gentleman class and may be dis- 
tinguished from his workmen by his dis- 


QUILLING BOBBINS FOR THE SHUTTLE 


tinctive dress. Both men and women wear 
a kind of trousers. The working people 
dress in cotton dyed indigo blue, while the 
shroff wears a long silk coat hanging 


INTERIOR OF A NATIVE HAND WEAVING SHOP 


straight from the shoulders to half way be- 
tween the knee and ankle. This buttons at 
the side. On his head is worn a black silk 
skull cap. The sleeves of this coat are very 
long, and it is a favorite repose of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman to lock his arms be- 
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fore him by inserting the hand of one into 
the sleeve of the other, and to stroll sedately 
through the room. The shroff is seldom a 
practical man. His duties are rather to keep 
records, make reports, preserve order, em- 
ploy operatives, etc. His impassive coun- 
tenance and gentle, yet proud demeanor 
serve him well for this purpose. 

The practical side of the room supervision 
is performed by the “Number One.” This 
man is generally one who has risen from the 
ranks by natural mechanical ability. It is 
the duty of Number One to make all 


FIG. 6. 


changes in the gearing, to repair and re- 
place broken parts and test or “size” the 
product of his room. Ina card room there 
will be a Number One for each department, 
carding, roving, etc. It is the duty of this 
man in the carding department to grind and 
set the cards. 

A large part of the textile industry of 
China is still in the hands of the natives who 
practice the primitive methods as shown by 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 
shows the native Chinese making a warp for 
the hand loom. The bamboo bobbins are 
placed on a frame and the yarn is wound on 
pegs in another frame as shown by the man 
walking between the pegs. This warp is 
twenty yards long. On either side can be 
seen the skeins of native dyed yarn hanging 
on bamboo poles to dry. A large propor- 
tion of the yarn used in the hand-weaving 
trade is spun by hand. 

Fig. 2 shows the Chinese countrymen 
beaming a warp of cotton varn. The beam 


is a slatted cylinder with star wheel ends and 
is held by two men who turn the beam and 
walk along the path as they wrap the warp. 
An extra hand, generally a woman, is used 
to keep the lease straight. 

Fig. 3 shows the women applying the size 
to the warp. This is a variable commodity, 
generally a preparation of tallow and vege- 
table oils and a starch solution. The illus- 
tration shows that the women are hampered 
by their bound feet. 

Fig. 4 shows the Chinese woman quilling 
weft bobbins for the hand loom. The ap- 


A CHINESE WHEEL-BARROW COOLIE CARTING RAW COTTON TO A SHANGHAI MILL 


paratus is similar to the primitive spinning 


wheel. This work is generally done by the 
older women, 

Fig. 5 shows the interior of a native hand 
weaving shop. The looms are like the hand 
looms used centuries ago. Some have dob- 
bies and many treadles which are operated 
dextriously by the tiny feet of the Chinese 
women. Here-at least is one place where 
their bound feet serve them well. The 
smaller the feet the more narrow treadles 
can she work, and therefore the greater her 
wage. 

Fig. 6 shows a wheelbarrow coolie carting 
raw cotton to a Shanghai mill. This is the 
principal means of transportation in China. 
It is wonderful the amount a native can 
carry on this single wheeled wagon. Often 
more than a thousand pounds is loaded on it. 
Drays loaded with cotton, bundles of skein 
yarn and other commodities are also pro- 
pelled by the coolies. They are a hardy 
people and their diligence under such trying 
conditions is worthy of better rewards. 











“STRAIGHT LINE” TEXTILE CALCULA- 
TIONS 
BY SAMUEL S. DALE 
(This Series of Articles Began in July, 1915) 
WEIGHT FROM LENGTH AND COUNT. 

This calculation is of common application in 
finding the amount of material required for a 
given quantity of goods. Following is the 
formula with the fixed weight count: 

Length + (count x hank) = weight 

Ex. Find weight of 3,200 yards of 5 run yarn. 

The run count indicates the number of 100-yard 
lengths per ounce. 

3,200 + (5 x 100) = 6.4 ounces. 

The same result is obtained by using the 1600- 
yard lengths per pound. 

3,200 + (5 x 1,600) =.4 pound (6.4 ounces). 

The facility with which the calculation is 
made with the run count has led to the practice 
of reducing other counts to the run basis for 
this purpose. 

Ex. Find weight of 8,400 yards No. 60 worsted 
yarn. 

8,400 + (60 x 560) = 4 pound, or 
8,400 + (60 x 35) =4 ounces, or 
60s worsted = 21 runs. 

8,400 + (21 x 100) = 4 ounces. 

Ex. Find the weight of 3,600 yards of 2/32s 
linen yarn. 

16s linen yarn measures (16 x 300) 4,800 yards 
per pound. 

3,600 + 4,800 == % pound, weight of yarn, or 

16s linen =3 runs. 

3,600 + 300 = 12 ounces, weight of yarn. 

Ex. Find weight of 640,000 yards 2/40s cotton 
yarn. 

640,000 -+ (20 x 840) 

When the length is given in hanks the weight 
is found by dividing the number of hanks by 
the count (hanks per unit of weight). 

Ex. Find the weight of 288 hanks of No. 36 
cotton yarn. 

288 + 36=8 pounds. 

When the length is expressed in other units 
this method may be used by first reducing the 
length to hanks. 

Ex. Find the weight of 134,400 yards of 24s 
worsted yarn. 

134,400 + 560 = 240 hanks. 
240 + 24=10 pounds. 

Ex. Find weight of a worsted warp 400 yards 
long made with 3200 ends of 2/36s. 

3,200 x 400 =1,280,000 yards of yarn in warp. 
1,280,000 + 560 = 2,286 hanks. 


38.1 pounds. 
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2,286 + 18 = 127 pounds. 


The exception in numbering spun silk yarn 
consists in placing the count first and having 
it indicate the size, not of the single yarn, but 
of the ply yarn. Thus “15/2 spun silk” indi- 
cates that the yarn is 2-ply and that the 2-ply 
yarn is equivalent to No. 15, the count of the 
single strand being No. 30. Likewise “10/3 
spun silk” indicates that three strands of single 
30s yarn have been twisted together, making 
the 3-ply equivalent to No. 10. 


Ex. Find the weight of a spun silk warp 240 
yards long, having 3000 ends of 12/2 yarn. 

3000 x 240 = 720,000 yards of yarn in warp 
720,000 + 840 = 857 hanks 
857 +12=—71% pounds. 

Ounces per Yard, Woolen Cloth: 

Ex. Find weight per woven yard and per fin- 
ished yard of a woolen thibet made as follows: 
2,300 ends 3% runs, 82 inches wide in loom, 32 
picks 4 runs. Take-up in weaving, 8 per cent. in 
warp, 5 per cent. in filling; shrinkage in length 
in finishing 12 per cent.; in weight, 15 per cent. 

2,300 (ends or yards) + .92 = 2,500 yards warp 
per yard of cloth. 
(82 x 32) + .95 = 2,762 

of cloth. 
2,500 + 350 = 7.14 ounces warp. 
2,762 -—- 400 = 6.90 ounces filling. 


yards filling per yard 


Per woven yard 14.04 ounces. 

As the cloth shrinks 12 per cent. in length in 
finishing, one yard of cloth from the loom will 
measure but .88 yard finished. The woven weight 
of this .88 yard finished is 14.04 ounces. The 
woven weight per finished yard is therefore: 

14.04 + .88=15.95 ounces, woven weight per 
finished yard. 

This would be the actual weight per finished 
yard were it not for the loss in weight (15 per 
cent.) in finishing. This reduces the finished 
weight to 85 per cent. of the woven weight: 

15.95 x .85 = 13.56 ounces, finished weight per 
yard. 


Yards per Pound and Ounces per Yard, 


Cotton Cloth: 

Ex. Find yards per pound of a cotton cloth 
made as follows: 90 ends 30s cotton per inch, 
40 inches in loom, 70 picks 48s cotton per inch. 
Take-up 6 per cent. in warp and 5 per cent. in 
filling. Gain of 25 per cent. in weight due to 
sizing. 

(90 x 40) + .94=3,829 yards 1/30s warp. 
(70 x 40) + .95 = 2,947 yards 1/48s filling. 
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30s cotton = 15%, runs 

48s cotton = 25.2 runs. 
3,829 + 1,575 = 2.43 ounces 30s warp. 
2,947 + 2,520=1.17 ounces 48s filling. 

Per woven yard 3.6 ounces. 

3.6+ .9 (25 per cent) =4% ounces per yard, 
yarn and sizing 

16 + 4% =3.55 yards per pound. 

Ex. Find yards per pound of cotton cloth 36 
inches wide, 60 x 80. Average count No. 2514; 
average take-up 6 per cent. 

(140 x 36) + .94=5,361 yards yarn per yard 
of cloth. 

No. 2514 yarn measures 21,420 yards per 
pound. 

21,420 + 5,361—4 yards of cloth per pound. 

This problem can also be solved as follows: 

No. 2514 yarn = 13.39 runs. 

5,361 + 1,339 — 4 ounces per yard of cloth. 

16+4=4 yards per pound. 

Ounces per Yard, Worsted Serge: 

Ex. Find weight per woven and finished yard 
of a pieee dyed worsted serge made as follows. 
3,500 ends 2/32s, 68 inches wide in loom, 52 picks 
2/32s; take-up 7 per cent. in warp, 5 per cent. in 
filling; shrinkage in length 2 per cent; in weight 
11 per cent. 

3,500 + .93 = 3,763 yards warp yarn per yard 
of cloth. 
(68 x 52) + .95—3,722 yards filling per yard 
of cloth. 
2/32s worsted = 5.6 runs. 
3,763 + 560 = 6.72 ounces warp. 
3,722 + 560 = 6.64 ounces filling. 


Per woven yard 13.36 ounces. 

As the cloth shrinks 2 per cent in length in 
finishing, one woven yard will measure .98 yard 
finished, of which the woven weight is 13.36 ounces. 
The woven weight of 1 finished yard is therefore: 

13.36 + .98=13.63 ounces, woven weight per 
finished yard. 

The cloth shrinks 11 per cent. in weight in fin- 
ishing. The weight per finished yard will, there- 
fore, be 89 per cent. of the woven weight: 

13.36 x .89 = 12.13 ounces per finished yard. 

Ex. Find weight of woolen warp yarn required 
for 20 cuts of cloth each dressed 44 yards long, 
1,800 ends 3 run yarn. 

1,800 + 300 —6 ounces yarn per yard of warp. 

44x 6=— 264 ounces (16% pounds) per cut. 

16% x 20=330 pounds, weight of warp for 
20 cuts. 

Ex. Find weight of woolen filling required for 
18 cuts cloth, each 41 yards long, woven 71 inches 


wide, 42 picks 4 run yarn. Allow 5 per cent. for 
take-up. 
(71 x 42) + .95 8,139 yards of yarn per yard 
of cloth. 
3,139 + 400 = 7.85 ounces per yard. 
41 x 7.85 = 322 ounces (20.1 pounds) per cut. 
20.1 x 18 = 362 pounds, weight of filling in 18 
cuts. 

Ex. Find weight of filling in 44 yards woven 
cloth, worsted, 68 inches wide, 48 picks 2/36s 
worsted. Take-up, 5 per cent. 

(68 x 48) + .95 =3,426 yards of yarn per yard 
of cloth. 

18s worsted = 6.3 runs. 

3,436 + 630 = 5.45 ounces per yard. 

5.45 x 44=— 240 ounces (15 pounds) filling per 
cut. 

The pounds per cut can also be calculated from 
the ounces per yard as follows: 

1 ounce per yard = 1 pound per 16 yards. 
44 yards = 2% lengths of 16 yards each. 
5.45 x 284, = 15 pounds filling per cut. 


WEIGHT FROM LENGTH AND FIXED LENGTH 
COUNT. 


When the yarn is numbered by the fixed 

length count, the weight is found as follows: 
Weight = (length+hank) x fixed length count. 

The total length divided by the length of a 
hank gives the number of hanks, which multi- 
plied by the count (weight per hank) gives the 
total weight. 

As the skein used for the dram system is 
1,000 yards long, the number of skeins in any 
given length is readily found by pointing off 
three decimal places from right to left. 

Ex. Find the weight of 15,500 yards of 3.2 dram 
silk. 

15.5 x 3.2=48 drams (3 ounces) weight of 
silk. 

Ex. Find the weight of 35,000 yards of 21 denier 
silk. 

21 denier = 1.21 dram. 


35 xX 1.21=— 42.35 drams (2.64 ounces) weight 
of silk. 


Usually the reduction of the count from 
deniers to drams can be made more quickly by 
reference to the comparative yarn table. 

Other calculations for the same fabric are 
facilitated by finding the quantity required for 
100 yards: 

Ex. Silk fabric. 6,900 ends 1% dram organzine; 


waste, 4 per cent. Find quantity of organzine re- 
quired for 450 yards warp. 

















































(6.9 x 100) x 1% = 862% drams (3.37 pounds) 
silk for 100 yards of warp. 


Then: 
3.37 x 4.50 15.79 pounds silk for 450 yards 


of warp. 

The weight can be expressed in pounds, 
ounces and drams if desired, but the use of 
decimal fractions of the unit of weight is to be 
preferred. 

Ex. Silk fabric. Filling, 84 picks, 24-26 denier; 
22 inches in loom, waste, 6 per cent. Take-up, 5 
per cent. Find weight of filling for 420 yards 


woven cloth. 
(22 x 84) +-.95 1,945 yards filling per yard 


of cloth. 

1945 x 100 = 194,500 yards yarn in 100 yards 
of cloth. 

(194,500 + 1,000) x 1% = 292 
pounds) 

1.14 -- .94 1.21 pounds filling per 100 yards 


cloth. 
1.14 x 4.2—5.08 pounds filling in 420 yards 


cloth. ‘ 

The practice of indicating the weight of tex- 
tile materials by decimal parts of a pound is 
growing, and it is often necessary to convert 
ounces into corresponding decimal divisions of 
a pound. The decimal equivalents are as follows: 


drams_ (1.14 


1 ounce .0625 lb. 9 ounces .5625 Ib. 
ior 125 “.-10 625 “ 
. mama? i = 6875 “ 
et ae ot as " “— “ 
ies 3125 “ 13 _ 8125 ‘ 
= OG. Wo 875 “ 
at 4375 “ 15 9375 “ 
ey = 5 e366 - 3, “ 


LENGTH FROM WEIGHT AND COUNT. 

This is the reverse of the process for finding 
the weight from length and count. For the 
fixed weight count the method is as follows: 

Length = weight x count x hank. 

Ex. Find length of 6 pounds of No. 40 linen 
yarn. 

6 x 40 x 300 = 72,000 yards. 

Ex. Find length of 15 ounces of No. 16 worsted 
yarn. 
15 x 16 x 35 = 8,400 yards. 

Ex. Find length of 12 grains of No. 60 cotton 
yarn. 

12 x 60 x .12=86% yards. 

When the yarn is numbered by the fixed 
length count, the formula is as follows: 
Length = (weight x hank) + count. 
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Ex. Find length of 1.08 pounds 1% dram silk. 
1.08 x 256,000 + 1.5 = 184,320 yards. 
Ex. Find the number of hanks in 6 pounds of 
No. 40 cotton yarn. 
40 x 6= 240 hanks of 840 yards each. 
The length in yards, feet or other units is 
obtained by reducing the skeins to the unit de- 


sired. In the preceding example: 
240 x 840 = 201,600 yards. 
Ex. Find the number of yards in 20 pounds of 


4-run woolen yarn. 
4 x 20= 80 runs of 1,600 yards each. 
80 x 1,600 = 128,000 yards. 

Bx. Find the number of yards in 32 ounces of 
No. 30 worsted yarn. 

The number 30 expresses here the hanks of 560 
yards each per pound, or the lengths of 35 yards 
each per ounce: 

32 X 30 = 960 hanks of 35 yards each. 
960 x 35 = 33,600 yards. 

This problem can also be solved by reducing the 

ounces to pounds and proceeding as follows: 
32 ounces = 2 pounds. 
2 x 30=60 hanks of 560 yards each. 
60 x 560 = 33,600 yards. 

Ex. Find the number of yards in 15 grains of 
No. 16 cotton. 

15 x 16 = 240 lengths of .12 yard (4.32 inches) 
each. 
240 X .12 = 28.8 yards. 

Ex. Find length of yarn in 10 ounces No. 28 

worsted. 
28 X 35 = 980 yards per ounce. 
980 x 10 = 9,800 yards in 10 ounees. 

Ex. A worsted warp 179 yards long made of 
2/60s yarn weighs 32 pounds. Find the number of 
ends. 

32 x 30 = 960 hanks. 
960 x 560 = 537,600 yards of yarn. 
537,600 + 179 = 3,033 ends in warp. 

Ex. A woolen warp made of 1,440 ends of 2-run 
yarn weighs 120 pounds. Find the length of the 
warp. 

2 x 1,600 = 3,200 yards per pound. 
120 x 3,200 = 384,000 yards of yarn. 
384,000 + 1,440 = 266 2/3 yards, length of warp. 

Ex. A worsted warp with 4,000 ends 2/40s yarn 
weighs 120 pounds. Find the length. 

20 x 560 = 11,200 yards per pound. 
11,200 x 120 = 1,344,000 yards yarn. 
1,344,000 + 4,000 — 336 yards, length of warp. 

Ex. A beaver is woven 774% inches wide, filling 
2 face 4% runs, 1 back 1% runs. Find picks re- 
Take 


quired to make filling weigh 19.95 ounces. 
up, 5 per cent. 
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Each 3 picks are equal to 1 pick of 3 ply com- 
posed of 2 threads 4%4 runs, 1 thread 1% runs, the 
equivalent count being .735 run. 

77.5 + .95 = 81.6 inches of yarn per pick. 

19.95 x 73.5 =1,466 yards of the equivalent 3- 
ply. 

1,466 + 81.6 = 18 picks of the equivalent 3-ply. 

18 x 3=54 picks required for 19.95 ounces. 

Ex. A woolen warp with 1,800 ends of 3-ply yarn 

weighs 75 pounds. Find the length. 
3-run yarn measures 4,800 yards per pound. 
75 x 4,800 = 360,000 yards of yarn. 
360,000 + 1,800 — 200 yards of warp. 

This calculation is frequently used in “run- 
ning out” lots on the warper. 

Ex. At the end of a lot there is 90 pounds of 
2/40s worsted yarn to be run into a 4,200 end warp. 
Find the length of the warp, allow 5 per cent. for 
waste. 

90 x .95 85% pounds (1,368 ozs.). 
8514 x 560 x 20 = 957,600 yards of yarn. 
957,600 + 4,200 = 228 yards of warp. 

The length of cloth that can be made from a 
given quantity of yarn is readily found by divid- 
ing the given weight by the weight per yard. 
Taking the preceding example as an illustration 
we have: 

2/40s worsted =7 run. 
4,200 + 700 = 6 ounces of warp per yard. 
1,368 + 6 = 228 yards warp. 

Ex. Find length of cloth that can be woven 
with 181 pounds (2,896 ounces) of 2-run filling. 
The cloth is woven 72 inches wide with 32 picks. 
Take-up, 5 per cent.; waste, 5 per cent. 

(72 x 32) + .95—2,425 yards filling yarn per 
yard of cloth. 

2,425 + 200 = 12.1 ounces yarn in a yard. 

12 + .95=12.7 ounces yarn for a yard. 

2,896 + 12.7 = 228 yards. 

Ex. Find length of cloth that can be woven 
with 20 pounds (320 ounces) of 40s cotton filling. 
Cloth is woven 32 inches wide, with 64 picks. 
Take-up in filling, 5 per cent. 

40s cotton = 21 runs. 

(32 x 64) + .95=—2,156 yards filling yarn per 
yard of cloth. 

2,156 + 2,100 = 1.03 ounces filling per yard. 

320 + 1.03 = 310 yards of cloth. 

The same methods of calculation serve for 
running out odd lots of colored yarn in fancy 
goods. In such cases only the length of the 
yarn in question is taken, instead of the total 
length of the yarn per yard of warp or cloth. 


Ex. A fancy woolen cheviot is woven 2 white, 
2 brown; 72 inches loom, 34 picks. There is 120 
pounds of white filing on hand and a 400-yard 
warp to be woven. The take-up is 8 per cent. in 
warp and 5 per cent. in filling. Allow 10 per cent. 
for filling waste and variation of size. Find how 
far short the white filling will come from finishing 
the warp. 

(72 x 34) + .95 = 2,577 filling per yard. 
As one-half of the filling is white there is 1,288 
yards white filling per woven yard. 

120 pounds x .90 = 108 pounds. 

108 x 3,200 = 34,560 yards of yarn. 

34,560 + 1,288 = 268 yards woven with white 
filling. 

400 x .92 = 368 yards cloth to be woven. 

368 — 268 = 100 yards of cloth for which white 
filling is not on hand. 

The question might arise as to how many ends 
could be placed in a warp that was to be made 
a given length from a given quantity of yarn. 
Problems of this nature, however, seldom arise 
in mill work. 

Ex. A warp 35 yards long is to be made from 
27 pounds of 1% run yarn. Find number of ends 
in warp. 

1% run yarn = 2,800 yards per pound. 
27 xX 2,800 = 75,600 yards yarn. 
75,600 + 35 = 2,160 ends in warp. 

Ex. A warp 224 yards long is to be made from 
85 pounds 2/32s worsted yarn. Find number of 
ends in warp. 

2/32s worsted = 8,969 yards per pound. 
85 x 8,960 = 761,600 yards yarn. 
761,600 + 224 = 3,400 ends in warp. 

Ex. Find picks per inch to be laid in a kersey, 
78.2 inches wide in loom, filling yarn 3% runs, to 
make the filling weigh 10 ounces per yard. Take- 
up 5 per cent. 

10 ounces 3%-run yarn = 3500 yards. 
78.2 + .95 = 82.3 inches of yarn per pick. 
3,500 + 82.3=— 42 picks per inch. 

Ex. Find picks per inch to be laid in a heavy 
worsted serge, 68 inches wide in loom, filling yarn 
2/36s worsted, to make filling weigh 10.9 ounces. 
Take-up, 5 per cent. 

10.9 ounces 2/36s worsted = 6,867 yards. 
68 + .95 = 71.6 inches yarn per pick. 
6,867 + 71.6 = 96 picks. 

When the filling is composed of two or more 
different counts the average count is first found 
and the calculation then made as in the preced- 
ing examples: 

Ex. A dress goods fabric is woven 60 inches 
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wide, filling pattern 20 picks 20s cotton, 24 picks 
12s cotton. Find picks required to make filling 
weigh 6.74 ounces per yard. Take-up, 5 per cent. 
20 picks 20s and 24 picks 12s=—No. 142/3, 
average count. 
6.74 ounces of 14 2/3 cotton=5,190 yards of 
yarn. 
60 + .95 = 63.2 inches of yarn per pick. 
5,190 + 63.2 = 82 picks per inch. 

Ex. A kersey is woven 78% inches wide in the 
loom with 48 picks of 414 run filling. The filling 
take-up is 5 per cent. It is desired to add .55 
ounce to the weight per woven yard by increasing 
the number of picks. Find the number of picks 
required. 

781% + .95 = 82.6 inches of yarn per pick. 

82.6 x 48= 3,965 yards of filling per yard of 
lighter cloth. 

3,965 yards of 41%, run yarn=9.33 ounces of 
filling in lighter fabric. 

9.33 + .55—9.88 ounces of filling in heavier 
fabric. 

9.88 ounces 4%, run= 4,199 yards of yarn. 

4,199 + 82.6—51 picks required for heavier 
fabric. 

This problem can also be solved in the following 
way: 

.55 ounce 4%, run filling = 234 yards yarn to 
be added. 

234 + 82.6 =8 picks. 

48 +3=51 picks required for heavier fabric. 

Ex. A beaver is woven 83 inches in loom, filling 
2 face 7 run, 1 back 1.4 run, 72 picks. Take-up, 5 
per cent in filling. Find number of picks required 
to increase woven weight by 6/10 ounces. 

The three picks (2 face 7 run 1 back 1.4 run) 
are equivalent to a singe 1 run. 

.6 ounce 1 run yarn= 60 yards. 

83 + .95 = 87.4 inches of yarn per pick. 

60 + 87.4 = .68. 

68 x 3=2 picks. 

72 +2=74 picks required for heavier cloth. 

To change the weight of the filling without 
changing size of yarn or width in reed, the picks 
must be changed in direct proportion. 

The filling in the lighter cloth weighs 20.98 
ounces. 

20.98 : 21.58 :: 72: 74. 

21.58 x 72 + 20.9974 picks in heavier cloth. 


In such cases as this it is customary to calcu- 
late the weight by the old set, and by a set that 
the manufacturer judges will give the desired 
increase. Practical experience in manufactur- 
ing enables one to judge closely the extent of 
the necessary change. Thus, in the above ex- 
ample, the weight of filling with 72 picks and 


also with 74 picks would be calculated. If the 

difference was found to be near the desired 

amount, the picks would be changed to 74 per 

inch. 

PICKS FROM ENDS, WARP AND FILLING COUNTS 
AND WEIGHT. 

Ex. Find picks required in a cotton cloth meas- 
uring 4 yards per pound, with 1728 ends, 36 inches 
wide, No. 164% warp and No. 20 filling. Take-up 6 
per cent in warp and 5 per cent in filling. 

(1,728 x 4) + .94=7,353 yards warp in 4 yards 
of cloth. 

7,353 yards No. 16% yarn = 8.5 ounces warp in 
4 yards of cloth. 

16 — 8.5 = 7.5 ounces filling in 4 yards of cloth. 

7.5 ounces 20s cotton yarn = 7,885 yards filling 
in 4 yards of cloth. 

7,885 + 4= 1,971 yards filling yarn per yard of 
cloth. 

36 + .95 = 37.9 inches of. yarn per pick. 

1,971 -- 37.9 = 52 picks per inch. 

ENDS FROM PICKs, WARP AND FILLING COUNTS 
AND WEIGHT. 

Ex. Find ends required in warp of cotton cloth 
measuring 4 yards per pound, made with No. 16% 
warp, 36 inches wide, 52 picks, No. 20 filling. 
Take-up, 6 per cent in warp and 5 per cent in fill- 
ing. 

(36 x 52) + .95—1,970 yards filling per yard 
of cloth. 

1,970 x 4=7,880 yards filling in 4 yards of 
cloth. 

7,880 yards No. 20 filling 7.5 ounces filling 
in 4 yards of cloth. 

16 + 7.5 = 8.5 ounces warp in 4 yards of cloth. 

No. 164% yarn = 866 yards per ounce. 

8.5 x 866 =7,361 yards warp in 4 yards of 
cloth. 

7,361 + 4= 1,840 yards warp in 1 yard of cloth. 

1+ .94=1.06 yards warp per end in each yard 
of cloth. 

1,840 + 1.06 = 1,736 ends required. 


LENGTH FROM wae, AND FIXED LENGTH 
COUNT. 


The operation of finding the length from the 
count and weight is reversed when the yarn is 
numbered by the fixed length system. The fixed 
length count represents the weight of a fixed 
length. The length of a given weight is found 
by dividing this weight by the weight of the 
fixed length, the result being the length ex- 
pressed in hanks on which the system of num- 
bering is based. 

Take for example the problem of finding the 
length of 12 pounds of 4 dram silk. The number 
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4 expresses the weight in pounds of a length of 
256,000 yards; then: 

12+4=3. 

3 x 256,000 = 768,000 yards. 

Expressing the weight (12 pounds) in ounces, 
the problem is to find the length of 192 ounces 
of 4-dram silk. Then: 

192 +4= 48. 
48 x 16,000 = 768,000 yards. 

Again reducing the weight 12 pounds to 
drams, the problem is to find the length of 3,072 
drams of 4-dram silk: 

3,072 + 4= 768. 
768 x 1,000 = 768,000 yards. 

Ex. Find the length of 21 grains of 3-dram silk. 
21+ 3=—7 lengths of 36 4/7 yards each. 

36 4/7 x 7= 256 yards. 
THE EFFECT OF A CHANGE IN LENGTH OR 
WEIGHT ON THE COUNT. 

A change in the length or weight of yarn 
often occurs in the processes of manufacturing 
with a resulting change in the count. Following 
are a few examples of loss or gain in length or 
weight : 

Change of weight: 
Scouring yarn. 
Coloring yarn. 

gain. 
Finishing ‘cloths. Usually a loss. A gain in 
weight sometimes results from weighting. 

Change of length: 

Doubling and twisting. Usually a loss, some- 
times a gain. 

Finishing cloth. Usually a loss in woolen and 
worsted goods, due to the felting of the 
goods. f 

Weaving. An apparent change in length takes 
place due to take-up of warp in weaving an r 
contraction of cloth after weaving. No 
actual change in length occurs. 

Changes in the weight or length of yarn are 
usually expressed by percentage based on the 
original length. If, for example, two lengths of 
100 yards each of single yarn are required for 90 
yards of 2-ply yarn, the take-up or shrinkage in 
length is 10 yards or 10 per cent of the length 
In like manner if 300 vards of 


A loss. 
Usually a loss, sometimes a 


before twisting. 


warp is required for 276 yards of cloth from the 
loom, the take-up or apparent shrinkage in 
length is 24 yards or 8 per cent of the length 


before weaving. 
The method of calculating the effect of 
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changes in length or weight depends on whether 
the yarn number is based on a fixed weight or 
a fixed length. 

The same method is used for all fixed weight 
counts, irrespective of the particular standards 
used, whether the cotton, worsted, linen or run 
system. Likewise the same method of calculat- 
ing the effect of these changes is applicable to 
all fixed length systems of numbering yarn, such 
as the denier, dram and various grain systems. 


(To be continued) 


TREATING BAST FIBERS 


A Russian process for which a United 
States patent has recently been issued, has 
for its object the treatment of bast fibers ob- 
tained from the lime tree and willow, pre- 
paring them for manufacture into fabrics. 
The inventor gives the following description 
of the process: 

The object of this invention is to produce 
from the bast of the linden or lime tree and 
the willow, long threads which may be used 
on a loom in the ordinary way for the man- 
ufacture of webs of various kinds. The films 
of bast or inner bark of the said trees, 
separated from the outer bark, are boiled in 
an open or tightly closed vessel with an 
alkaline liquid to make the same soft and 
capable of being subdivided in a longitudinal 
direction. The concentration of the alkaline 
liquid and the duration of the said boiling 
process depend upon the origin of the bast. 
The bast received from an old tree must be 
boiled a longer time than that from a young 
tree. If the boiling is effected in an open 
receptacle the same takes about two hours. 
The softened bast films are then placed upon 
a table end-by-end and cemented together, 
using pasted paper strips or the like, which 
are stuck to the adjacent ends of the strips 
on both or only on one side. The long bast- 
film thus produced is then subdivided, by 
means of appropriate devices, into long 
narrow strips or flat threads which are then 
spooled and finally used on looms in the 
ordinary way. 

The dividing of the bast-films into flat 
threads may be attained by passing the films 
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between a flat and a ribbed cylinder or by 
means of edged rotating discs. 

If it is desired to produce from the bast 
fine webs, the bast-films are submitted, after 
the first boiling, to a second boiling process 
of from 15 to 30 minutes within a closed ves- 
sel containing a 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
liquid of soluble glass. This fibrous material 
can be without any difficulties decomposed 
into primary fibrils and then spun to threads 
either separately or in combination with 
fibrils of another origin, as -hemp, line, etc. 
Such fibrils may be also brought into the 
webs produced from the flat or spun threads 
of bast by using the threads of bast and the 
threads from another fibrous material con- 
jointly and alternately in separate shuttles of 
one and the same loom. In such way webs 
of various qualities may be manufactured, 
which webs or textures may be submitted to 
all the known treatments with a view to 
change the aspect or color of their surface or 
to render same waterproof. 


. 
— - 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN WOOLEN MILL 
OVERSEERS 


BY FARLOW 


There is often far too much antagonsim 
among overseers, causing friction where 
there should be harmony. It pays to secure 
good honest workers and then put confidence 
in them, always recognizing a faithful per- 
formance of duty. More bad results are 
caused in woolen mills by overseers who 
lack up-to-date methods of process. These 
methods should be printed and posted where 
all the employes can read them, thus helpmg 
each operative to become acquainted with his 
work from an intelligent standpoint. By 
proper expenditure of the efforts of an em- 
ploye his or her value to the company may be 
determined. There are many overseers who 
are.so secretive in regard to their work that 
their value is decreased. It has always been 
my practice to inform the help wherever op- 
portunity affords. I desire them to under- 
stand fully the methods used to obtain the 
best results. 

Workers should take an interest in the 
business and shouid have a personal in- 


centive. Promotion is the reward to hold 
out to them. Some of the best salesmen we 
have in this country today began their life 
work as office boys. It often happens that 
many important tasks have to be left to men 
who know nothing at all about them, and 
blunders are most certain to occur. With 
some definite program in force, these blun- 
ders need not occur. Just as soon as the 
correct method for a certain task has been 
worked out it should be adopted and re- 
corded as a standard, such rules to be placed 
where the operatives can see them at all 
times, showing in detail the exact way to do 
the work. Every unnecessary movement 
wastes the time and energy which properly 
belongs to the employer. Every overseer 
knows that breaking in a new man, especially 
in the better grades of work, is an expensive 
affair and should be avoided if possible. The 
plan should be to find the best way to ac- 
complish every task. Study, analysis and ex- 
periment in detail are necessary, thus bring- 
ing the mill towards economy and efficiency. 
To accomplish this result it is a good plan 
to brig all the overseers together at least 
once a month, during which time the knotty 
problems of each department may be dis- 
cussed. It is too often the case that damage 
to goods is not noticed until the fabric is 
finished and ready to ship, when naturally 
enough, the finisher is asked to account for 
the defect. The fault often lies in the spin- 
ning or twisting of the yarn or in the weav- 
ing of the fabric. Over such difficulties as 
these overseers too often become antag- 
onistic. The reason for bringing the over- 
seers together, is to create harmony and cor- 
rect mistakes. In all of these deliberations 
the organization should have the hearty co- 
operation of the superintendent. ; 





How two Nestorian monks journeyed 
from China with a quantity of silk-worm 
eggs concealed in their pilgrim staffs is an 
oft-told tale. These eggs were delivered to 
the Emperor Justinian, who for a time 
monopolized the silk industry of the Occi- 
dent, but after his death in 565 A. D., the 
production and manufacture of silk became 
widely disseminated. 

























































































































































































































Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ey, 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 


Questions and Answers 





questions pertaining to textile 


concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


ublication, but as-an evidence of good faith 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 


SPINNING WOOLEN YARN 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I am spinning 1 1/4 run woolen yarn, hard 
twisted, on a self-acting mule and am having 
trouble with the yarn twisting off during the spin- 
ning process. It seems that there is at each draw 
about an inch of yarn on top of the bobbin that 
gets double twist. How should the quadrant be 
set for such work and what is the remedy for the 
difficulty ? Spinner (2524). 

Not knowing how the mule is acting it is 
rather difficult to answer this question and 
tell just what is the cause of the trouble. 
However, I will offer a few suggestions. Set 
the quadrant arm so that it is pretty well up 
when the mule is in at the rolls. Keep the 
ropes tight $0 that there will be no lost mo- 
tion, but not too far up. This will wind the 
yarn tighter on the bobbin. Do not keep the 
quadrant chain too tight, as this will cause 
slack yarn on the bobbin when the mule 
gears at the rolls, and will pull the yarn from 
bobbin when the carriage is drawing out, 
making heavy yarn at the top of the bobbin 
with a little more twist than elsewhere. The 
ease-up motion may not be working evenly 
or it may be too fast or too slow. The stock 
may not be suited to stand the amount of 
twist that is being put into the yarn. The 
roving may be twitty and not take the neces- 
sary amount of twist. The spindles may be 
too low, allowing too much yarn to pull off 
the bobbins in the process of drawing. For 
ordinary stock the spindles should be about 
1/4 inch above the bottom of the front bed 
roller and the pitch of spindles should be be- 
tween 12° and 13°. On some stock the 
spindles have to be lower with more pitch, 
but for ordinary work the above set is about 
right. Woolen Spinner. 


Spindle points and too much yarn on top 
of the bobbins on the outward stretch are 


cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


usually caused by the mule carriage not 
traveling fast enough .to deliver the yarn 
from the mule rolls, or the rolls are running 
too fast for the speed of the carriage. For 
heavy wool the spindle should be dropped 
down a little. A little more pitch will often 
help. 

The draft scroll is a very important factor. 
I have a mule with the latest scroll and sev- 
eral changes of wings for different lengths of 
draft. The longer the roving draft the larger 
are the wings used. The trouble “Spinner” 
complains of is often caused by too light 
roving from the cards which gives too long 
a draft on the mule. When the mule is 
properly adjusted and free from spindle 
points and the yarn still twists off, then 
then there must be too much twist in the 
yarn for the quality of stock used. The eas- 
ing of the mule carriage while twisting may 
be too slow for the amount of twist used. 
For low stock and heavy yarns a slower 
spindle speed is necessary. The quadrant 
when properly set for winding one kind of 
yarn on bobbins is nearly always right for 
all kinds. If the bobbins are too soft on the 
nose, the quadrant should be lowered a little 
when the mule carriage is at the rolls. If 
too tight on the nose raise the quadrant a 
little. Heavy work will stand a tighter wind 
than fine work. Hard twist yarn will stand 
a tighter wind than soft twist. All kinds of 
stock or all sizes of yarn will not stand the 
same amount of twist or the same amount 
or length of draft. Tusco. 


“Spinner” does not state whether the 
trouble with the slack yarn on top of the 
bobbins occurs while the mule is drawing 
out, or when the fallers change on the in- 
ward run. Since he asks how the quadrant 
should be set, I am led to believe that the 
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trouble starts at the point mentioned last 
and appears where the bobbins are about 
two-thirds full. It is my opinion that the 
trouble is caused by the yarn drawing from 
the bobbins at the end of the wind as the 
fallers change at the beam. 

It may be that the spindles are too low or 
pitched over too far. I would suggest that 
the spindles be set about 1/8 inch on the 
bottom roll for this class of work. This 
trouble will also arise if the builder rail is 
not properly adjusted to keep the length of 
the chase or wind the same from the bottom 
to the top of the set. The length of the 
chase should be 2 to 2 1/2 inches. The 
length of the chase on the machine in ques- 
tion will probably be found to be about 1/2 
inch shorter on top of the set than it is on 
the bottom or beginning of the set. The 
yarn that is thrown off having been previ- 
ously twisted would naturally twist off, as it 
would be getting double twist. It will also 
be found on reeling at this point that the 
yarn will be anywhere from 1/2 to 1 run 
heavier than it is on the bottom of the bob- 
bins. I would suggest that the builder rail 
be set on the forward and back shoes so that 
when the builder is wound up the studs will 
be close to the top of the machine. Then 
put a 20-inch level on the inside end of the 
rail and lower this end of the rail by means 
of the adjusting screw which is under the 
rail at this end, until the end of the bubble 
in the level comes where its center should 
come. If the chase is too long after this is 
done, shorten it by burying the adjusting 
screw further into the rail, or screwing it out 
if a shorter length is desired. It is some- 
times necessary to move the rail further for- 
ward toward the inside shoe so that the high 
part of the rail will be nearer the finish of the 
wind. The quadrant should be set about 18 
inches from the floor to the top of arm. See 
that the winding faller is not being tripped 
too quickly. As the mule comes up to the 
beam there should be from 1/8 to 1/4 inch 
space between the stud and the faller leg 
after the fallers have changed. Also see that 
the rolls that relieve the tension faller are 
not too high or too far in. These adjust- 
ments should overcome the trouble “Spin- 


ner” is having. Natrona. 


STAINS ON KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are having considerable trouble with our 
bleaching. We are using a cylindrical vat lined 
with lead and the seams are soldered together. 
The vat is heated by steam which is carried into 
the bottom by an iron pipe which is below a 
false bottom. The false bottom is perforated and 
also lead covered. We boil the goods for about 
7 hours and when they come out we notice some 
slight stains. These stains turn brown as soon 
as they come in contact with the chloride of lime. 
We have tried washing the webbing in soap be- 
fore bleaching with some success, but still the 
stains do not entirely disappear. They leave a 


yellow cast which stays on the cloth. 
Bleacher (2515). 


The stains which appear on the knit goods 
are what are known as kier stains, no doubt 
caused by the action of the caustic on the 
lead lining, or by the goods not being 
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mersed enough in the water during the 
process of boiling. If due to the latter cause 
the stains will appear on the top of the kier, 
but if they are observed all through the kier, 
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then the trouble must be due to the action of 
the caustic on the lead lining. Another 
cause that comes to mind is that the liquor 
may not be circulated through the cloth as 
it lies in the kier when being boiled. I would 
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suggest giving the kier a thorough cleans- 
ing, taking up the false bottom and cleaning 
underneath. After it is cleaned give the 
whole kier a good white washing with a lime 
wash. Mix about 6 to 8 pounds of lime in 
3 gallons of water and apply with an or- 
dinary white wash brush. If necessary give 
two coats of the lime wash to ensure a good 
coating on the inside ot the kier. 
“Bleacher” does not state the size of his 
kiers, but from the length of time the goods 
are boiled I presume there is a considerable 
amount of goods in the kier. I am presum- 
ing that the kier has a perforated bottom 
which is not generally used in _ boiling 
out cotton goods. I have an idea that 
“Bleacher’s” kier is like that illustrated at 
Fig. 1, and if such is the case I would sug- 
gest having a kier constructed like that 
shown at Fig. 2. This will not entail much 
expense and will be sure to give more satis- 
faction and instead of boiling from the bot- 
tom the goods will be boiled from both top 
and bottom. Whether this kier is adopted 
or not I would first white wash the kier and 
cover the bottom with burlap befere putting 
in the goods. Then try out a kier or two be- 
fore making the alterations which I suggest. 
If soap is being used with the caustic I have 
often known of this causing stains, but if 
using only the caustic, try washing out the 
kiers. If the caustic leaves the goods too 
harsh give them a soap hath after the bleach- 
ing process and in this way a much softer 
feel will be imparted to the goods than if a 
soap or softener was used in the boiling 


process. Dulcimer. 


SPEED OF BOBBINS 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me a good rule for finding the speed 


of bobbins on a Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Company’s seven inch roving frame with Daley's 
differential motion. Clayton (2488). 

We referred this injuiry to the Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket. 
R. I., who replies as follows: 

The ratio of the spindle to one revolution 
of the driving pulley on a 7 by 3 1/2 inch 
roving frame is 3.073, that is, one revolution 
of the driving pulley will turn the spindle 
3.073 revolutions. The speed of the bobbin, 
as indicated in the question asked by 


“Clayton” is variable; that is, each change of 
the cone belt changes the speed of the bob- 
bin and would have to be figured separately 
for every different position of the cone belt 


DYEING HOSIERY 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been thinking of starting in the hosiery 
business in a small way and could not, of course, 
afford a dyer. I have had some little experience 
in dyeing and thought probably with the proper 
formula I might be able to get away with it, or 
do you think it would be better to have them dyed 
outside? I would want to work probably from 30 
to 50 pounds at once in black, blue, tan and gray. 


Saran (2493). 
The dyeing of small lots of hosiery such 


as offers relatively more difficulties than 
large lots. For small batches as large as 50 
pounds each for a single shade, the best pos- 
sible contrivance to use is a rotary dyeing 
machine of the laundry washer type, to con- 
tain 150 gallons of water, thus allowing 3 
gallons of water for each pound of goods to 
be dyed. 

A good dyeing requires that the hosiery 
must be dyed at the boil, and a steam coil 
is necessary, the steam being obtained from 
a special boiler, or the supply arranged for 
from a nearby steam using establishment. 

Hosiery dyeing is not a matter of formula 
alone, but a combination of conditions, the 
most important being experience along this 
line of work, for it is a very easy matter for 
a novice in dyeing to spoil a batch of stock- 
ings so that the most skillful dyer would be 
unable to rectify it. This is especially true 
of tans and grays. 

For ordinary grades of cotton stockings, 
the most common colors for tans and grays 
are selected from the group of “fast direct” 
dyes, which may be obtained in a wide 
variety of shades. Standards may be se- 
lected from the shade cards of the various 
dyestuff sellers. These dyes, however, are 
not the fastest that are possible to obtain. 
Those possessing greater durability are se- 
lected from the group of “diazotizable and 
developing” colors, which require for their 
proper appplication the so-called “3-bath” 
process. Blue and black would be dyed by 
this process. 

The hosiery should be well boiled out in 
water and a little soda ash for an hour. be- 











fore dyeing, so as to ensure the removal of 
oil and other impurities. Then wash thor- 
oughly in clean water, and finally dye as 
follows: 


For Black on Fifty Pounds of Stockings 


First bath. 

3 lbs Diazotizable black (Blacks of this kind 
are very scarce in the market at the pres- 
ent time on account of the war, but are 
handled by every dyestuff dealer). 

10 to 12 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Boil 1 hour, run off, and rinse. 


Second bath (cold). 
1 lb. Nitrite of Soda. 
1 qt. Muriatic Acid. 
Work the stockings for 20 minutes, run off and 
rinse well. 


Third bath. oe 
¥%4 lb. Phenylene Diamine Powder (This is 
the “Black Developer”). 
4 lb. Soda Ash. 


The stockings are worked in this bath at a tem- 
perature of 160° F. to 180° F. for 3/4 hour, then 
wash well. 

These several solutions are made up sep- 
arately, and poured into the rotary dyeing 
machine without removing the stockings un- 
til the entire job is finished. 

Often in the final wash a light soap liquor 
is run in and the stockings whizzed and then 
dried on the boards. 

When dyeing with the “fast direct” colors, 
the proper amount of dyestuff, ranging from 
3/4 to 1 1/2 pounds for 50 pounds of cotton 
stockings is dissolved in hot water and 10 
pounds common salt. The stockings are dyed 
boiling for 1 hour, followed by a rinse and a 
light soaping. Some of the tans and browns 
are made particularly fast to washing by 
aftertreating with a very weak solution of 
bluestone at the boil. 

For dyeing grays, from 1 to 3 ounces ol 
direct dye to each 50 pounds of hosiery and 
5 pounds of salt. Dye at a boil. 

The sulphur colors are also to be recom- 
mended for stockings, and all shades are to 
be obtained by their use, but directions for 
their employment are best obtained from the 
makers. 

When only one batch a day is to be turned 
out, it is doubtful if the output will warrant 
engaging a dyer, but if it can be arranged to 
have the work done in a job dyehouse where 
uniform results can be assured, this step is 
to be seriously considered. Berwick. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


STICKY WARPS 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are having trouble with sticky warps. 


They 
are made of 2/20s and 2/26s cotton with different 


numbers of ends. The 2/20s from 120 to 270 ends. 
Four of the 120 ends are put together and a 
binder tied around them about every 10 inches, 
making 480 ends. We put 8 together with a 
binder around four and then a binder around the 
8. shey feel wiry and stick worse than the 4 do: 
Two of the 270 ends are put together with a 
binder around them and they feel wiry and sticky. 

The 2/26s have 240 ends, 3 being put together 
with a binder. We tried putting 4 together, but 
they stick. It seems that the more ends we have 
the more sticky they are, while the less number 
of ends that are tied together are quite soft. 
Would the grade of cotton or yarn have anything 
to do with this? 

Our process is as follows: 

They are first run off from the roll wet into 
kier and boiled in a liquor made of 2 per cent. 
caustic soda and enough water to cover the goods. 
hey are boiled 7 hours at a 15 to 20 pound pres- 
sure. They are then washed out of the kier 
through a washing machine and soured with sul- 
phuric acid at 1° Tw. and washed well into a 
second boil. They are again boiled for 7 hours 
at 15 to 20 pound pressure with a liquor made of 
1 per cent. Danker & Marston Bleaching Assist- 
ant and 3 per cent. soda ash. They are again 
washed through the washing machine into a 
bleach and bleached 6 hours with a solution made 
up of cltloride of lime at 1 1/2° Tw. They are 
then washed in the washing machine with water 
heated at 110° containing soap and bluing. We 
use Ivory soap and put in enough to make a good 
suds. They are then extracted until all the water 
is out and hung up to dry. Can the goods be 
wrung out instead of extracting, and if so what 
kind of a wringer is used? We tried wringing 
them, but the warps were very sticky and wiry. 

Dexter (2512). 


The goods should never be wrung out by 
a wringer or even by hand, as this causes the 
warps to be twisted and ravelled up during 
the process. Extracting is the usual method 
adopted and this always gives entire satisfac- 
tion. As soon as the goods are extracted 
they should be put into a steam heated place 
and dried out at once and not allowed to lie 
about for any length of time. If there is any 
caustic soda left in the goods after they have 
been boiled out in the sulphuric acid bath, 
the drying process should do this. If the 
warps are not dried at once the caustic soda 
and other ingredients get dried inside the 
warps and consequently they feel sticky. 
Another cause of the stickiness is probably 
due to the binders being too tight and the 
heat not properly penetrating when the 
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warps are drying. Cotton of 2/20s and 
2/26s are rather fine counts and the num- 
ber of ends used are above the average. Try 
fewer ends and the binders slacker. The 
production will, of course, be less but the re- 
sults will be more satisfactory. The formula 
used by “Dexter” seems to be all right. 
Osceola. 





REMOVING ODORS FROM WOOL 
Editor Textile World Record: 


We are knitting fine worsted yarns spun on the 
French system. The cloth goes through a scour- 
ing process and then a peroxide bleach. After 
coming out of the last rinse we do not smell any 
oil or natural wool odors, but after the cloth has 
stood for 48 hours we can smell this odor. Could 
you advise us how to get rid of it? 

The water here is very hard, although we soften 
it to a certain extent. The yarn goes through the 
following process: In a solution of 5 pounds of 
soap to 100 pounds of cloth we run the cloth one 
hour at 130° F., then through four rinses of ten 
minutes each, and another ten minutes with am- 
monia in the water and after that another rinse. 
The cloth is then put through the extractor, after 
which it goes through the peroxide bleaching 
process. Then we rinse twice, ten minutes each in 
warm water and in each of the rinsings the cloth 
goes through squeeze rollers on the machine. We 
use the best olive oil soap. From the above 
process we think that all the grease and wool 
smell would be removed. Laurel (2517). 


To remove an odor from textiles is more 
difficult than to prevent it. In the present 
case, the trouble is probably due to the for- 
mation of an insolub!e soap on the fibers 
consisting of some of the fats or oils of the 
soap, in combination with the lime or mag- 
nesia of the hard water. These so-called 
“lime soaps” attach themselves very easily to 
wool fibers and hold on tenaciously. They 
possess the property of resisting all means 
for their removal. 

It seems surprising that with the care used 
in treating these goods, that the odor should 
persist even after the peroxide bleach. This 
persistent odor may point to the fact that 
the soap used in scouring may contain either 
rosin or tallow, either of which, but partic- 
ularly the latter, leaves an odor that is not 
easily washed out of the wool. Even when 
no soapy feel remains, a peculiar “wooly” 
odor often remains. 

By using in the scour bath a little am- 
monia, say I per cent. of the weight of the 
goods, and cutting down the soap in the 


same proportion, there is a possibility that 
the remaining traces of soap will scour out 
more completely. ~It may be of interest to 
use this amount of ammonia in the first wash 
water after scouring. This has been fre- 
quently tried and found successful in similar 
cases to this one, and is worth trying. 
Berwick. 

I will give a few formulas that have never 
failed me in removing the oily odors from 
wool and woolen goods. 

For 100 pounds of gods. 
8 lbs. palm oil soap 
5 lbs. soda ash 
3 Ibs. potash 
50 gals. water. 

Boil until the solution is dissolved. Take 
four pails of this solution and wash goods 
for ten minutes at a temperature of 110° F. 
Rinse ten minutes at the same temperature 
and then add 2 pailfuls of the solution. 
Wash ten minutes at the same temperature 
as before, adding one pint of ammonia to the 
last rinse. For washing worsted goods I 
seldom use soap. I make an alkali solu- 
tion of 


50 gals. water 
5 lbs. carbonate of potash 
I qt. ammonia. 


Boil for a few minutes. For 100 pounds 
of goods use three pailfuls for the first wash 
of ten minutes. Rinse good and wash ten 
minutes. I never have the temperature over 
110° F. in washing or rinsing. When the 
goods were very oily I have used two differ- 
ent soaps, a palm oil and an olive oil. I 
have two 50-gallon tanks; one for palm oil 
and one olive oil. Be sure and use a good 
soap, the best is none too good. Use 10 
pounds palm soap, 7 pounds soda ash, 3 
pounds ammoniated potash, 50 gallons water 
and boil until dissolved, after which use: 

10 lbs. olive oil soap 

10 lbs. ammoniated potash 

50 gals. water. 
Boil until dissolved. I use 4 pails of the 
palm oil soap for the first wash. Rinse well 
and use 2 pailfuls of the olive oil soap for 
the second wash. Never have the tempera- 
ture over 110° F. All of the above are good 
solutions and will give excellent results. 

Gerona. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WARP KNITTING 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Is the enclosed sample, which is 27 inches per 
yard wide when shrunk, made on a flat or circular 
machine, and what gauge machine has been used? 
The weight is about 12 ounces per yard. If made 
on a circular machine, how many yards per day 
can we get out of one machine, 27 inches wide? 
Also what kind of a brush machine will we re- 
quire for this cloth. Knitter (2499). 


I believe this cloth was made on a cir- 
cular machine, using either a 14- or 16-gauge 
needle. As it is two-thread work I think 
by using yarn weighing 48 or 52 grains to 
50 yards, running about 23 needles to 6 
inches of yarn on a 14-gauge that the goods 





SAMPLE OF WARP KNIT GOODS 


would come very near what was wanted. Of 
course the yarn or number of stripes might 
have to be varied. In using a circular ma- 
chine one would naturally have a cylinder 
head large enough to make two widths by 
cutting the edges of the rolls after knitting. 
A machine of this size ought to turn about 
40 revolutions a minute and on good stock 
might run faster with perfect safety. Count- 
ing 40 turns and allowing four feeds on a 
machine, each machine could easily average 
from 140 to 160 yards in a day of ten hours. 
Salonay. 


The sample enclosed was made on a cir- 
cular machine, 16 inches in diameter. It is 
impossible to determine the gauge of the 
machine from a sample of the goods after it 
has shrunk. I should judge, however, that 
the fabric was made on an 8 gauge machine, 
that is, 8 needles to the inch with three 
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feeds. The number of the yarn depends on 
the weight of the cloth. A Tompkins ma- 
chine can be run about 50 revolutions per 
minute. The cloth can be made to better 
advantage at a slow speed. The goods are 
napped on a wire napper after leaving the 
knitting machine and are then sent to the 
dye house. The cloth looks much better 
when napped before dyeing, as it felts to 
better advantage during the dyeing process. 
Enclosed are some samples of similar goods 
made on a warp knitting machine. A better 
fabric can be made on a warp machine than 
on a circular knitting frame, as it is pos- 
sible to introduce stripes. The warp knit- 
ting machine will produce about 50 yards of 
cloth per day. This class of goods is dried 
on a flat tentering machine which stretches 
the cloth to the desired width. Gama. 





CARDING SHORT WOOL 
Editor Textile World Record: 


I am enclosing two samples of stock from which 
we make 20 cut yarm Please examine the fibers 
carefully and advise me if they will blend well and 
of are of the proper length. Will the stock spin 
good yarn without twits? Carder (2522). 

I am of the opinion that the sample of 
white stock will cause some trouble because 
the fibers are longer than those of the red 
stock. There are some small nibs in the col- 
ored stock which might not open, but this 
will not cause very much trouble as there 
are so few of them. 

To card mixtures it is necessary to have 
the stock uniform in length and free from 
nibs. There is an old saying, “What I can- 
not open between my four fingers, I cer- 
tainly cannot open in the card.” 

Wheaton. 


The inquiry does not state what size yarn 
is to be spun from the sample of wool stock 
enclosed. I have no doubt but that the 
sample will blend well and make a good 
strong yarn if the stock is carded out well 
and the yarn is not spun too fine. I would 
suggest that a sample of 50 pounds be made 
up and tried out first. It depends a great 
deal on the treatment the stock received in 
the carding and spinning departments, 
whether the yarn will prove satisfactory. 

Woolen Spinner. 


























































































































































































































































































THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


The present condition of the market indi- 
cates the return of good times and a profit- 
able fall season for both the manufacturer 
and jobber of knit goods. There is no 
reason why these improved conditions 
should not last for some time to come. 

Orders are coming in from all over the 
country faster than the manufacturers can 
handle them. In contrast with the small vol- 
ume of buying after the war began, the 
South is a very active buyer today and like 
all other sections wants immediate action, 

Their orders say “ship at once or we will 
have to buy elsewhere.” So when the manu- 
facturers’ acknowledgment is received with 
the best delivery they can make, they are 
told to cancel the order, “We will look else- 
where.” When they find all the good man- 
ufacturers are in the same condition, they re- 
instate their order with the first manufac- 
turer, consequently losing several days in 
their delivery. 

There have been advanced prices made on 
the general lines of underwear for both win- 
ter and summer weights and there is room 
for further advances on a number of lines 
without putting them outside of the popular 
selling prices for the jobber and retailer. 
These advances will take place if the raw 
material keeps advancing, and if business 
keeps on improving, as it is more than likely 
to do. Prices on the finished articles will 
gradually rise regardless of the raw ma- 
terials. 

Men’s eleven pound cotton ribs seein to 
be the one exception in the underwear line 
today and some of these have been reduced 
twelve and one-half cents a dozen. 

The 25 cent balbriggan manufacturers are 
holding firm to the small advance they made 
last month and are insisting on assortments 
being given promptly. 

The return of foreign buying of winter un- 
derwear has lent a helping hand to return of 
good times to the manufacturer. 


Knitting Department 





Several of the manufacturers of eleven- 
pound rib underwear have advanced their 
price 12 1/2 cents per dozen in the last day 
or two, and the manufacturers of cheap bal- 
briggans have just put on an advance of 
from 10 to 15 cents per dozen. 


HOSIERY 


The wool hosiery has also felt the return 
of good times and manufacturers have been 
obliged to advance their prices not only on 
account of the demand being beyond the 
supply, but on account of the advances they 
are paying on the raw stock. 

Both the manufacturer and jobber are now 
worrying about their fiber orders for next 
spring. A good many manufacturers 
booked their spring orders before they cov- 
ered on their fiber yarn and they now realize 
their mistake. The foreign manufacturers 
of fiber yarn are disappointing their Amer- 
ican customers in delivery and this adds to 
the troubles the hosiery people are having. 
Virtually all of the fiber hosiery manufac- 
turers have withdrawn their lines from sale 
and they will not offer any until the situation 
materially changes. 

Mercerized hosiery will no doubt benefit 
from conditions above mentioned and .the 
better numbers will soon be ready sellers in 
both women’s and men’s. At the present 
rate it is only a question of time when a 
good quality of fiber ladies’ hose will be out 
of the market as a twenty-five retailer. 

There is something else that buyers have 
overlooked, and that is the proposition of 
getting seconds. Ordinarily these are very 
plentiful, but at present the manufacturers 
are not using up their dyestuffs except in 
firsts and then in such qualities as show the 
better profits. The market is now getting 
very bare on all grades of seconds, especially 
in blacks, navys and other dark colors. 


SWEATERS 


The jobbers are now taking hold in a ma- 
terial way on the ladies’ fiber coats in vari- 





FINISHING KNIT UNDERWEAR 


ous grades. A short time ago they bought 
a few coats at a time and then wondered if 
they would be able to sell them. Now they 
are buying them in very fair sized quantities 
with a rush on every order. The best sell- 
ing colors are old rose, orange or gold, 
heliotrope and green. 

The men’s cotton coats are a trifle cheaper 
than they were and can be bought with a 
rough neck and pocket at a price that will 
enable the jobber to sell at $4.50 with a 
profit. 

The wool and worsted coats still continue 
to advance, but this does not seem to hold 
the buying back, as the jobbers realize that 
they must have some stock on hand, as their 
customers will not wait at this time of the 
year. 

The two weeks of extremely hot weather 
in September was a help to both jobber and 
retailer, as it gave them time to turn around 
and catch up on some of their back orders 
that were long overdue. 


FINISHING KNIT UNDERWEAR 


BY TRENTON 


The fabric leaves the knitting room gen- 
erally in rolls, but sometimes in skeins, and 
the goods are then turned on a machine be- 
fore going to the dye house or wash room. 
Bleached light weight goods are not always 
turned, but are boiled and put through a 
lime bleach just as they come from the knit- 
ting frames. Leaving the wash room, the 
goods are hung up to dry, are rolled and 
then are ready for the cutter. The cutter picks 
out the necessary sizes for the order and 
takes them to the cutting table. He pushes a 
wooden roller through the center of the roll 
of goods, places the roller upright so that 
the fabric will run free and lays out the 
necessary length or lengths, according to the 
style wanted. On shaped goods, each length 
is cut with shears. By shaped goods is 
meant those goods that are shaped on the 
knitting machine, or straight goods shaped 
by cutting. Tuck stitch shaped goods cannot 
be cut by machine because they will not lie 
out even. Straight goods must be shaped 
single for the same reason. In layers of a 
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dozen one or more lengths may be wide or 
narrow. Full length, shaped union suits are 
cut single on account of certain styles, flaps 
or some patented styles that need shaping. 

Garments that are knit shaped have a 
mark to cut by. A ladies’ vest has a plain 
stitch half an inch wide between the neck of 
one garment and the tail of the next. This 
plain stitch is cut away from the tail, leaving 
the plain stitch for the seamers to seam off, 
as it is only half the thickness of the tuck 
stitch. The above also applies to shaped 
union suits. Men’s goods are, as a rule, laid 
out in layers or about three dozen lengths, 
and a machine is used to cut through them. 
This cutting machine has a knife about a foot 
long attached to a small electric motor. A 
crank moves the knife up and down through 
the goods at high speed. The arm-holes 
were formerly cut separate, but time is saved 
by using a machine, 

Ladies’ straight goods are laid out the 
same as the men’s, but more attenion is paid 
to them on account of the many styles pre- 
vailing. Many concerns cut only lengths at 
the cutting table, these lengths are then laid 
out in say three dozen layers and three 
lengths long. The cutters will make two 
straight cuts, leaving three lengths of three 
dozen each, or nine dozen. The seamers will 
then seam across the shoulders and other 
operations of finishing before the neck cut- 
ters finish the cutting. 

I know of one concern that makes a light 
weight ribbed vest with a very simple finish. 
The cutting is all done at the cutting table, 
even the armholes and neck. They have 
made this garment for years and it seems 
very popular. As an example of quick cut- 
ting the following will be of interest. A mill 
having eleven large balmoral machines, 16 
to 24 inches in size, runs the frames day and 
night, producing about 125 dozen garments 
a day of 24 hours. This work was formerly 
done by two cutters with a girl helper, cut- 
ting one dozen at a time with a knife. One 
man with an electric cutter now does the 
work alone. This may seem easy to a cutter 
of regular ribbed goods, but when all things 
are taken into consideration, he will change 


his mind. A balmoral frame makes flat 
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work and has but a single set of needles. As 
a result the cut edges curl up. The fancy 
stripes must be straight. As the goods are 
cut direct from the roll as it comes from the 
knitters, this difficulty does not often occur. 
Then again, the yarn used is a hard twist 
lisle that wrinkles and curls very easily. 

This cutter has a steam jet of live steam 
that saturates the fabric as it comes from the 
roll. The goods are laid out five or six 
lengths long, the first length only being cut 
with shears. In this way only one of the 
six lengths is left to curl and an iron weight 
holds this down. The electric cutter glides 
through the other lengths, saving the time of 
handling shears or smoothing out curls on 
every length. Nearly all union suits require 
more or less hand work at the cutting table. 
A man’s union suit that has proved quite 
popular necessitates seven separate opera- 
tions before being tied up. The cutter is so 
quick in all his movements that the eye can 
hardly follow the operation. Sleeves are cut 
from patterns for this garment. Ribbed cuffs 
are sewed on the sleeves, flaps are cut from 
a pattern, generally from waste pieces, as are 
gussets for ladies’ sleeves. Each size has a 
pattern, excepting shaped goods. Shaped 
sleeves are used on all ribbed underwear. 

Each year brings out new attachments for 
the cutter, such as the folder for laying out 
the goods and pressing in a steam bath the 
goods that formerly was rolled up. This 
folder has many things in its favor. The 
layers will place the goods more evenly and 
after napping the goods will seldom wrinkle. 
When turning a layer to cut out a defect, 
smooth layers will facilitate the work. There 
has been some talk lately of a machine to 
cut and seam union suits in one operation. 
This will indeed be a wonderful achievement 
if it can do the cutter’s work, cut out bad 
spots, lay the goods straight, figure on the 
end of a roll and save enough between de- 
fects to cut into flaps or gussets. This 
makes one think of the man in Brooklyn who 
had dies and a chopping block to cut sleeves, 
or the man who intended to make a com- 
plete union suit ona knitting machine, all ex- 
cepting sewing on the buttons. The electric 


cutter has improved the cutting methods in 

more ways than one, as both quality and 

quantity is improved at a lower cost. 
-~4+- 


REMOVING STOCKINGS FROM BOARDS 


The illustrations show a device recently 
patented in this country, for removing 
stockings from stocking boards. The in- 
ventor describes it as follows: The object 
is to remove the stocking from the 





FIG. I FIG, 2 


board in such a manner that it will 
not be torn or unduly stretched and will be 
properly pressed, so that one stocking after 
another be laid on a pile with the foot in 
proper relation to the leg. The board can 
either be removed from the stocking while 
the stocking is being held, or the stocking 
can be removed from the board while it is 
being held, or both can be moved in unison 
in opposite directions if desired. 





Fig. 1 shows a stocking mounted on the 
board in such position that it can be grasped 
at the toe and heel; Fig. 2 shows the 
mechanism grasping a stocking at the toe 
and heel, with the board in place prior to 
being removed; Fig. 3 illustrates the first 
step in removing a stocking from a board; 
Fig. 4 shows the board removed from the 
foot portion and passing through the angle 
portion; Fig. 5 shows the stocking board 
coming from the leg portion of the stocking. 





FIG. 3 


No special mechanism has been used for 
removing stockings from the boards. The 
removal was accomplished by an operator 
merely grasping the heel and jerking the 
board out of the stocking. Better results are 


obtained by a careful removal of a stocking 
from the board. 

The stockings are dampened and then 
dried. The usual practice is to place the 
boarded stockings in a chamber through 
Machines are also 


which hot air circulates. 





REMOVING STOCKINGS,FROM BOARDS 
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used for feeding the boards with stockings 
through drying chambers. As a stocking 
comes from the drying chamber it is re- 
moved from the board. Stockings may also 
be dried by being placed on hollow forms in 
which air or steam is allowed to circulate, or 
they may be dried by means of an electric 
current from a heater surrounding the stock- 
ing ,or from the coils in the board or form. 

The gripping jaws part of a 
mechanism shown at Fig. 2. Each jaw has 
a bottom plate and a clamp. The jaws are 
mounted on arms and one jaw is located on 
which a counter balance is 


form 


a carrier to 
attached by a cord. 
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In Fig. 1, the clamps are moved out of 


the path so as to allow a stocking board, 
with the stocking thereon, to come directly 
over the bottom plates of the gripping jaws. 
After a stocking board is in position the 
clamps are moved over the top of the stock- 
ing, which is clamped to the bottom plates. 
One gripping jaw grasps the heel of the 
stocking and the other grips the toe, as 
shown at Fig. 2. Longitudinal movement in 
the line of the arrow, Fig. 2, ,is imparted to 
the board and the removal of the board from 
the foot of the stocking causes one gripping 
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jaw to move toward the other, overcoming 
the counterweight, as shown in Fig. 3. This 
brings the toe and heel portions nearer to- 
gether than in Fig. 3, and allows the heel 
portion of the stocking to be withdrawn 
farther from the board than the toe portion. 
This releases the heel of the board so that, as 
the movement of the board is continued, the 
foot of the board will pass through the angle 
portion of the stocking at such an angle as 
to give the ankle the least amount of stretch 
possible 


STRIPES IN KNIT GOODS 


A method of knitting single needle stripes 
in full fashioned goods, recently patented in 
this country, is described by the inventor as 
follows: The method consists in leaving 
slack the loop in the threads at the place 
where a stripe is to appear in the goods, in 
rolling the threads in this slack loop, one 
over the other, to reverse their relative po- 
sitions, and in completing the stitch; and the 
new means resides in a divider having a 
deepened throat to receive the stripe-form- 


1 


ing portions of the threads, and provided with 
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FIG. 2 


a part to assist in turning the threads. The 
object of the new construction is to produce 
single-needle, vertical stripes in the body of 
knit goods, by throwing the back threads to 
the front and the front threads to the back, 
and provide a flat, full-fashion machine with 
practicable and efficient means for doing 
such work, no additional carriers being re- 
quired, there being no extra winding or ex- 
tra ends or threads. 
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Stripes have usually been superinposed on 
goods made on the flat, full-fashion machine, 
so that the goods were thicker in the striped 
portions. In order to produce such stripes 
extra carriers had to be used, extra winding 
had to be done and extra ends or threads 


sn) 





The new method enables 
flat striped goods to be made without the aid 
of any extra parts except the special dividers, 
which take the places of the ordinary 
dividers. An unlimited number of designs 
and combinations can be produced by this 
method. 


were involved 


FIG. 3 


Fig. 1 is a top plan of a portion of a flat, 
full-fashion knitting-machine, with which a 
number of the thread-reversing dividers is 
incorporated; Fig. 2, a sectional elevation of 
parts of the machine, shows a side elevation 
of one of the dividers; Fig. 3, a view gen- 
erally similar to Fig. 2, but without some of 
the parts shown in the preceding view, and 
showing the thread-reversing divider in its 
most advanced position. 





A NOVEL KNIT GARMENT 


The stripe stitches are made in the same 
way as are the other stitches, with this im- 
portant distinction; Prior to the completing 
of the loop stitch for the stripe, that is, be- 
fore any last loop formed by a pair of sinkers 
and a divider 20 is released by the sinkers 
and divider, when the same are drawn from 
beneath the last loop, and the latter is drawn 
through the preceding loop on the needles, 
the threads in the last loop are reversed, be- 
ing reversed by the action of the divider and 
because the threads are left loose or slack. In 
the case of any stitch in the unstriped por- 
tion of the fabric, although a pair of sinkers 
and a divider are drawn from beneath the 
last-mentioned stitch, it is not reversed and 
can not be reversed, since it is held taut by 
the last-mentioned sinkers and divider, and 
the back thread, which at the start is on top 
of the front thread, remains in that position 
continually. It follows, therefore, that the 
principle of the device consists in leaving 
slack and rolling, turning, or reversing the 
stripe-forming loop threads. 


A NOVEL KNIT GARMENT 


The knit garment shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which has recently been 
patented in this country, is described by the 
inventor as follows: The principal object of 


FIG. 4 


the present invention is to provide an article 
of apparel which by reason of its shape, 
structure and fittings can be used as a 
muffler, sleeping cap, body belt, waistcoat, 
foot muff, sling and the like, and is therefore 
especially well adapted for use by soldiers en- 
gaged in campaigning and similar pursuits. 
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Fig. 1 shows an article of apparel embody- 
ing novel features. Figs. 2 and 3 are similar 
views illustrating some of the ways in which 
the article may be used, and Figs. 4 to 7 are 
views illustrating several uses of the article 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

In the illustrations, 1, is a body portion of 





FIG. 3 


uniform width and of the fabric ribbed on 
each side. 2 is an end portion knitted con- 
tinuously with the body portion, 1, and con- 
sisting of a plain fabric. 
vided with a 


The end, 2, is pro- 

slit, 3, 
The edge of the slit may 
button-holed. 5 is an 


crosswise and is 
narrowed as at 4. 


be bound and then 


FIG. 6 FIG. 7 
end portion knitted continuously with the 
rest of the article. It consists of a fabric 
plain on one side and ribbed on the other. 
narrowed as at 6 and having cross-bars of 
plain knitting. 

There is a row of press-button elements 
along one edge of the body. The bottom 
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edge of Fig. 1, those marked 10, are socket 
elements and those marked 11 are stud ele- 
ments. The press-button elements are all 
upon one face of the fabric. The various 
elements of the press-buttons are sewed to 
the knitted fabric on the face where they 
appear and back of them on the other face 
of the fabric there is a reinforcement, 17, to 
which the elements are sewed. 

It is evident that this article of apparel 
can be folded in a variety of ways and when 
folded secured in position by the described 
press-buttons or some of them. 

The other illustrations, together with the 
foregoing description, will sufficiently illus- 
trate some of the uses to which this article 
can be put. 


MACHINERY REQUIRED FOR AN UNDERWEAR 
MILL 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me what machinery is necessary 
in an underwear mill to produce 40 to 50 dozen 
per day of ten hours, stating cost of machinery 
and floor space required. Knitter (2519) 

This is a difficult question to answer as 
“Knitter” fails to state what kind of goods 
he intends to make, whether two piece suits 
or unions. It would make a great difference 
in the machinery required whether flat or 
ribbed goods were to be made, whether win- 
ter or summer weight and whether men’s, 
women’s or children’s sizes are to be made. 
Many of the mills just starting are making 
ribbed goods so we will presume these are 
the goods to be made. We will also assume 
that men’s union suits are to be made weigh- 
ing 16 pounds per dozen. As to the cost of 
machinery, this would vary a great deal ac- 
cording to the make of machines used and 
the style of finish produced, but for a medium 
quality garment with finish according to 
quality, the machinery necessary to produce 
50 dozen per day, if bought new, would cost 
in the neighborhood of $7000. This figure 
is for machinery which costs more than 
some other kinds, but which, from my expe- 
rience, I think would be the cheapest in the 
end. 

The floor space required for this produc- 
tion, for manufacturing purposes, outside of 
storage, would be about 800 to goo square 
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feet. This figure could be cut in half both 
for the cost and floor space required if the 
production was 40°to 50 dozen per day of 
two piece goods. If “Knitter” will give 
more definite information as to what kind 
of material is to be manufactured, I will give 
him the number of machines that will be re- 
quired. Sonoma. 





DEFECTS IN SILK HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Under ancther cover we are sending you sam- 
ples of hose manufactured by us. We wish you 
would look these goods over and give us your 
opinion of the cause of our trouble. You will no- 
tice that with the pure silk that there are numer- 
ous bad places which do not seem right to us. 
We are using a good grade of silk, in fact it is 
bought as the best; it is a No. 10, 13-15 denier 
with 2 twists to the inch. With the artificial silk 
there seems to be an unevenness in tension. We 
are plating a 150 denier Belgian AA. over a 2 
Japan 13-15 denier, boiled off. These goods are 
made on a Banner machine, 3 1/2 inches, 260 
needles. 

It seems to us that the pure silk does not con- 
tain twist enough. The dyer claims that he uses 
a smooth kettle and that the trouble is not his 
fault. The silk people claim that perhaps the knit- 
ting machine is at fault, which we hardly believe, 
as we have looked it over very carefully. We are 
of the opinion that the twist in the silk yarn is 
not hard enough and allows the fibers to become 
separated while entering the needles, the needles 
passing through the separated fibers of silk. We 
find that by running a pin over the surface of the 
finished hose we can pick up loose fibers and 
when pulled they give the same effect that you 
see in the sample. This would indicate to us that 
the silk has not the necessary twist and that while 
in the process of dyeing the loose fibers have beea 
caught with the result shown in the hose. As to 
the artificial silk we do not know what to say, 
except that perhaps the twists are far different 
from each other and that they take the dye differ- 
ent. All yarns are run from cones. The artificial 
silk is run from a Universal viscose cone 3 inches 
in diameter. We have tried to explain as fully 
as possible our opinion of this matter so that you 
will see that we are not sending you these goods 
without first trying to find the trouble ourselves. 
Would not a 5 twist per inch be better for knit- 
ting this hose? Brusa (2523) 


In looking over the samples I find, as 
‘Brusa” says, they are not satisfactory. In 
the first place there are a number of bunches 
of fiber on the silk yarn in the gum which 
would not knit in smooth. I believe a yarn 
with more twist would be more satisfactory, 
as the ends would be firmer. More nap will 
always be found on a fabric after dyeing. I 
would suggest that “Brusa” run the hose 
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through a lisling or singeing machine to re- 
move the nap and make a smooth face. | 
infer that the sample of boiled off yarn is the 
same quality as sample in the gum. If so, the 
dyed hose does not show the luster it should 
have. This leads me to conclude that the 
luster has been lost in dyeing, which would 
indicate the use of too much acid in the 
process. Moreover there is no scroop to 
the dyed hose. 

In reference to the fiber silk plated hose, 
the fabric indicates that the yarn holds 
tighter on the cone at some places than at 
others, causing more tension and a tighter 
fabric. I would suggest the winding of the 
yarns on small bobbins. This will give a 
regular tension at all times from a full to 
nearly empty bobbin. I do not advocate the 
use of any method of winding which does 
not give considerable taper on the cone. If 
the cone does not taper enough the yarn in 
each layer will lie too close and cause too 
much tension by hugging the top of the 
cone. Knobs will catch the yarn and if no 
stop motion is used will break the end and 
cause bad work or a press-off where singte 
yarn is used. 

Even with the uneven tension, the fabric 
can be improved somewhat by the adjust- 


\b 


FIG. I 


ment of the stitch cams on the knitter, so 
as not to have any play at the bottom of the 
cam. Where there is any space at the bot- 
tom of the cam, the momentum of the needle 
going down will naturally throw the needle 
to the bottom of the space, especially in the 
loose portion of the hose. In the sample 
enclosed the unevenness is more prominent 
in the loose knit portion. 

I would suggest that “Brusa” go over the 
machines and adjust them as shown on Fig. 
1 and Fig. 2, with only room enough for the 
needles to pass through at the bottom of 
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the stitch cam from points, a and b or c and 
d, according to the style of cams in the ma- 
chines. If winding the yarn on bobbins and 


adjusting the cams do not give the desired 
results, ““Brusa” might try a slower speed. 
There are too many manufacturers today 
sacrificing quaiity for quantity by running 
machines at an excessively high speed . 
Cipango. 


WEIGHTS OF HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please inform me what weights of hosiery are 
obtained by using yarn and machines of different 
sizes, for example: 

No yarn on 176 needle 
No. yarn on 176 needle 
No. yarn on 176 needle 
No. 13 yarn on 176 needle 
No. yarn on 176 needle 
No. yarn on 200 needle 
No. yarn on 200 needle 
No. yarn on 200 needle 3 3/4 cylinder 
No. yarn on 200 needle 3 3/4 cylinder 
No. yarn on 200 needle 3 3/4 cylinder 
No yarn on 200 needle 3 3/4 cylinder 
No. yarn on 200 needle 3 3/4 cylinder 

Also give the weight for ladies’ goods with a 
1 1/2 to 2 ineh hem knit on 176 needles and also 
for 200 néedle goods with a 2 1/2 to 3 inch hem. 

Winston (2500). 

Hosiery made with the following numbers 

of yarn on 176 needles, 3 3/4 inch diameter 


weigh as follows: 


3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
3/4 cylinder 
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Hosiery made with the following numbers 
of yarn on 200 needles, 3 3/4 inch diameter 
weigh as follows: 

24s yarn 

22s varn 

20s yarn 

19s yarn 

18s yarn 

17s varn 

16s yarn 


























SCIENTIFIC DRYING 


BY CHROMIUM 


The economy of drying by heat involves 
many factors, the chief of which are: 

(1) The same amount of heat must enter 
the material being dried, to drive off the 
water it contains, whether the temperature 
of drying is high or low. 

(2) Drying at high temperature is the 
quickest method, because the heat required 
to vaporize the water is quickly imparted to 
it. 

(3) A great loss of heat results by the 
cooling of the walls of the drying chamber, 
as the loss from the source is proportional 
to the difference between the temperature in- 
side the drying chamber and that of the out- 
side air. 

(4) Cooling of the room during charging 
and emptying of the material. 

(5) Loss of heat by its escaping in the 
unsaturated air, which, of course, depends 
upon the amount of air passing through the 
material. 


DRYING COTTON WARPS 


The usual method is to hang them in 
loops inside a heated drying stove, the roof 
of which has a pair of ventilators, while the 
floor of the chamber which is of iron, has a 
number of rows of 4-inch steam pipes. In 
some cases a second row of 4 ten inch hot-air 
pipes are placed below the steam pipes, and 
these deliver air into the chamber from a 
furnace gas air water. The interior height 
of the stoves is 20 feet from floor to where 
the poles are fixed for suspending the warps. 
The warps hang over the rails in long loops 
reaching down to within 18 inches of the 
floor. When dry, the warps are removed by 
passing the.warp end through a pot-eye in 
the wall of the chamber and from there to a 
balling machine, which draws them out in 
the form of a long rope. Experiments to 
show the cost of drying were made with 
10,000 pounds of wet warps, carrying 81 per 
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cent. of water on the dry weight. In the 
first trial only a small amount of warm air 
gravitated through the heater, and thus en- 
tered the stove, while the fan used to drive 
the air through was standing. Steam was 
turned on all night, the maximum heat of 
the stove being go° F. It required 15 hours 
Two small side windows 
in the stove were kept open a little to allow 
air to enter and assist in carrying off the 
moisture, the estimated amount of air pass- 
ing through these openings being 44 gross 
tons. As the amount of condensed steam 
collected came to 6,851 pounds and the 
boilers generating this evaporated nearly 8 
pounds of water per pound of coal, 
the equivalent of the condensed steam is 
(6,851 + 8) 856 pounds of coal. This shows 
the cost of drying in a chamber heated by 
steam pipes, when the temperature of the 
room did not exceed go° F. 

Another trial with the same stove, but 
with a combination of steam and hot air was 
next tried, the working out of the figures 
being as follows: 


to dry the warps. 


Weight of wet warps 
Weight of dry warps 
Water present 


... lbs 7,166 
... Ibs 3,654 
snes afeal eo Ibs 3,512 


The water was equal to 96 per cent. of the 
dry weight of the warps. Temperature of 
the outside air was 62° F. and that of the 
hot air from the heater 239° F. The rise 
in temperature in passing through the heater 
was 177° F. Air was driven through the 
heater by a fan, the rate being 1,808 cubic 
feet per minute, or 74,479 pounds of air in 
g hours. This weight of air appears a large 
quantity, but its presence is scarcely notice- 
able, the quantity not being sufficient to 
carry the moisture to obtain quick drying, as 
the workman found that the drying went 
most rapidly when the two windows were 
sufficiently open to allow about the same 
quantity of air to enter as that by the heater. 
The experiment lasted 9 hours, and as the 
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heater passed 33.2 gross tons of air into the 
stove, the total quantity entering was 66.4 
tons. In addition to the hot air, steam was 
used at the rate of 484.7 pounds per hour 
for the whole period, making it 4,362 pounds 
in weight, which is equivalent to 545 pounds 
weight of coal. There were two hygro- 
meters, one at the top of the warp and an- 
other at the bottom. The upper one regis- 
tered 108° F., and 93° F.; the lower one, 
103° F. and go° F.; the difference between 
the readings at the top being 15° and that of 
the bottom 12.6°. An hour before the trial 
was finished, the side windows were closed, 
in order to see how much the temperature 
would rise at the top warp level. The 
hygrometer registered 132° and 113° re- 
spectively. As it required 42 pounds of air 
to carry off 1 pound of moisture, the two ex- 
periments show at what cost the warp dry- 
ing is effected, and the drawbacks attached 
to this form of drying. It should be noted 
that the temperature for quick and econom- 
ical work ought to be at least 60° higher 
than the best results obtained, as the water 


under these conditions of higher tempera- 
ture is so much more easily and quickly 


driven off. There is no dotibt the quantity 
of air entering the drying room appears very 
large when set down in figures, but in reality 
feels small, owing to its being distributed 
over such a large area. The current of air 
did not even move the warps. If it had done 
so and caused them to swing a little, the dry- 
ing would have been hastened, as it would 
have allowed the circulating air to get be- 
tween the warp threads. A further test, in 
which the pipes were arranged round the 
room caused the air to blow across the bot- 
tom of the hanging warps. Even with this 
the warps swung only when dry, as the cur- 
rent of air was not strong enough. What 
was required was a larger volume of air 
from the inside of the room to the air pipe, 
to reinforcing the quantity coming from the 
heater. This would have required another 
fan. This larger volume of air would have 
traveled further into the chamber and would 
have quickened the drying by causing the 
warps to swing in the current. 


HAND DRYING 


Hand drying is usually done by the warps 
suspending on poles inside a drying cham- 
ber, the air of which is heated by steam 
pipes, there being no means for ventilation 
beyond a couple of ventilators on the top. It 
is well known that as the temperature of 
the material and the contained water rises, 
the moisture begins to leap from the goods 
into the air, This vapor rises in the room 
and passes through the ventilators, even 
when there is no fresh air entering the stove. 
How this takes place is readily understood 
when it is remembered that a pound of water 
occupies about .o161 cubic feet, while a 
pound turned into vapor at 126° F. occupies 
26 cubic feet. With the full of air 
when I pound of moisture leaves the sus- 
pended hanks, say at 126° F., 26 feet of 
either air Or vapor must leave the chamber. 
Since the vapor is lighter than the air, it 
rises and escapes by way of the ventilators. 

One of the best systems of drying which 
is, however, only followed by a very few, 
consists in closing the stove, raising the tem- 
perature above 130° F. and then admitting 
air slowly over heated pipes until the tem- 
perature rises to 180° F. This will be found 
to give the most uniform drying, as the 
water which lodges in the bottom loop of 
the suspended hank is at this temperature. 
Receiving the incoming heat first it has the 
best opportunity of parting with its moisture 
to the relatively dry air which is carried 
away. With some dyed yarns this pro- 
cedure cannot always be followed, as a con- 
tinued temperature above go° F., in the 
presence of moisture, changes the shade of 
the more fugitive colors, particularly where 
the heated air comes in direct contact with 
the goods. Any apparatus which keeps the 
air in motion inside a drying stove is an ad- 
vantage, especially if the moving air comes 
freely in contact with the suspended hanks. 
Tests made as to cost in fuel by drying with 
and without a fan inside the store, worked 
out as follows: In the two experiments made, 
the same weight of material was hung in the 
stove, and contained in both cases exactly 
the same percentage of water. With the fan 


stove 
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,anning, the relative time taken in drying 
was as 12 to 18 without it and the amount 
of fuel burnt was 476 pounds against 600 
xounds, while the basis of the calculation of 
iuel burnt was that of 8 pounds of steam per 
pound of coal. 


DRYING DYED WOOL 


Colored wool for worsted is now dyed al- 
most exclusively in the sliver form. At- 
tempts without number have been made to 
dye and dry it in the shape of tops, but the 
difficulties to be overcome in drying alone 
are so great that it is doubtful if success is 
possible. When a top is wet it behaves like 
an impervious bulk of matter with regard to 
air, because the water it contains fills the in- 
terstices between the fibers, and the ball is 
wound so hard that the movement of this 
water is along the wool from the inside to the 
outside, or vice-versa. Nearly all dyed sliver 
are at present dyed in the loose form, and 
dried by being hung in loops over poles 
placed in a hot stove, air being circulated 
freely about them so as to cause a gentle 
swaying motion. The hanging is done much 
in the same manner as that of warps, except 
that the length of the loop in the case of 
tops is only about 3 feet as against 20 feet 
with warps. A good continuous method of 
warp drying would be of the greatest interest 
to the trade, as under such conditions the 
dry warps are soft and open besides having 
fewer broken ends and are flecked less in 
color. 

In drying stoves made for continuous 
work, the warps are carried horizontally 
over a number of rollers arranged on each 
side of the machine, guides being necessary 
to ensure the threads being kept as open as 
possible and the surfaces of the rollers cov- 
ered. The driving rollers had to be posi- 
tively driven by gearing, as belts and ropes 
slip too much, while it has been found that 
the same rate of speed for all the rollers did 
not answer, owing to the warps lengthening 
as the drying proceeded and so causing slip. 
To get over this fault the right hand row of 
cylinders had each to be made 1/4 of an inch 
larger in circumference than the one im- 
mediately above it. This produced a grad- 
ually increasing surface speed and kept the 


warps tight. In the first machines made there 
was no provision for passing the heated air a 
second time ovér the goods, consequently a 
considerable loss was sustained by the air 
being in an unsaturated state. Under these 
conditions it required 10 hours to dry 1,000 
pounds of warps which carried 467 pounds 
of water, equivalent to 46.7 per cent. Re- 
heating apparatus for partially saturated air 
is one of the great features in drying on 
economical lines, and wherever possible 
heated flue gases should be utilized. 


—— 
A FINISHING PROCESS FOR WOOL GOODS 


An English process for finishing wool fab- 
rics such as are used for underwear, shirts 
and similar garments, has recently ‘been 
patented in this country. The inventor gives 
the following description: This process re- 
lates to the finishing of woolen materials 
such as are used for undergarments, shirts 
and the like. Such woolen materials are very 
frequently subjected to chemical processes 
for the reduction of their tendency to shrink 
when washed. The processes in question are 
well known, involving some form of chlorin- 
ation of the wool and will be referred to 
hereinafter as the treatment in the chlorine 
bath. The chlorine in the bath acts as an 
oxidizing agent. After treatment in the 
bath, the goods are usually passed through 
a clearing bath containing substances such 
as antichlor for removing any excess of the 
chlorine used in the chlorine bath. After 
this treatment the goods will not shrink to 
any considerable extent when in use, but 
they are open to the great objection that 
they will absorb moisture much more readily 
than untreated materials. 

It is the object of the present invention to 
provide a process which will make it pos- 
sible for goods, after treatment in the 
chlorine bath, to be rendered substantially 
as good as untreated materials in regard to 
their behavior in resisting the absorption of 
moisture. For this purpose the goods, di- 
rectly after the treatment in the chlorine 
bath, or after further treatment (when such 
is applied) in the clearing bath containing 
antichlor or the like, are rinsed with water 
as thoroughly and as quickly as possible in 
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order to remove all traces of the chemicals 
used. They are then submitted to immer- 
sion for a few minutes in a bath containing 
a comparatively weak solution of soap and 
ammonia at a convenient temperature, pref- 
erably not exceeding 50° C. 

The strength of the bath is a matter of 
great importance, and a pure soap should be 
used which is free from alkali. The goods 
may next be scoured with soap solution or 
not, as may be considered preferable, and 
are rinsed thoroughly in water in order to 
clear them. Finally they are dried and fin- 
ished by pressing. If white goods are to be 
produced the bleaching process should be 
an oxidizing one, carried out with a peroxide 
such as H,O, or a metallic peroxide and this 
must not be applied before the treatment in 
the chlorine bath as is usual, but must be 
applied after the rinsing which follows the 
ammonia-soap bath. The goods are then 
rinsed thoroughly, dried and finished. 

The invention is not limited in its applica- 
tion to woolen fabrics or garments already 
made, but it may be applied also to the wool 
before the spinning or to the yarn, and the 
process may be used for the purpose of ren- 
dering finished goods which have been 
treated only in the usual chlorine bath, more 
resistant to moisture. 

The following examples will indicate how 
the process is carried out in practice. It is 
asetfmed that the goods are treated in lots 
each of about 50 lbs. weight. 

When woolen goods in natural color are 
to be treated, they are usually first scoured 
thoroughly, milled and then submitted to the 
chlorine bath, the strength of which will vary 
according to the nature of the material. 
The goods are now rinsed thoroughly in 
water, and may then be submitted-at once to 
the ammonia-soap bath. A suitable strength 
of this for 50 lbs. of material to be treated 
is as follows :—6 lbs. of soap which is as free 
as possible from alkalies, 5 pints of strong 
ammonia and 120 gallons of water. After 
about 5 minutes immersion in the ammonia- 
soap bath at say 50° C., the goods are with- 
drawn, scoured or not as may be preferred, 
with soap solution, rinsed very thoroughly in 
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water to clear them, and finally dried and 
finished by usual methods. 

Sometimes it may be desirable to subject 
the goods to a longer treatment in the am- 
monia-soap bath; either up to 10 minutes in 
the same solution, or, preferably, in two or 
more stages of 5 minutes each, with a rins- 
ing operation between, a fresh ammonia- 
soap bath being used for each period of im- 
mersion. For most goods, however, a single 
immersion is quite sufficient to leave the 
goods in the desired condition, particularly 
if the chlorine bath was not too strong and if 
the rinsing following upon it was thorough. 
The treatment in the clearing bath contain- 
ing antichlor also seems to be unnecessary if 
the rinsing is thorough, but after imperfect 
rinsing the chemical reagents which remain 
in the goods may largely neutralize the ac- 
tion of the ammonia-soap bath. The final 
rinsing or washing also must be effected as 
quickly as possible and must be thorough, 
in order that all traces of the ammonia-soap 
solution may be removed. 

If white goods are to be produced, the 
treatment is identical down to the stage of 
rinsing after the ammonia-soap bath, but 
after that the are bleached by 
peroxide applied in one of the usual ways, 
thoroughly rinsed again, and finally dried 
and finished 


or ; 
& Ot yds 


CIRCULATING LIQUOR IN DYEING 
MACHINES 


The illustration shows an arrangement of 
pumps for circulating the liquor in automatic 
dyeing machines, for which a patent has re- 
cently been granted in this country. The 
arrangement is described by the inventor as 
follows: In apparatus for treating textile 
materials in cop, cheese or other compact 
form, the liquor is forced through the textile 
material by a single pump. The pumps used 
have been of the rotary, piston turbine type. 
It is frequently desired to force the liquor 
through the material from the outside to the 
inside and then from the inside to the out- 
side. A single pump of the rotary vane type 
pemits this reversal of flow to be ac- 
complished by reversal of the pump. This 
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type of pump is objectionable for use with 
dye liquors. Owing to its rubbing surfaces 
and the friction and wear set up by the 
presence of the dye such a pump soon loses 
its efficiency. The reversal of direction 
necessitates a reversing driving gear entail- 
ing extra cost. A piston pump has the same 
defects and when used for pumping liquors 
in both directions it has to be fitted with spe- 
cial valves and cross over pipes which in- 
crease the cost, and decrease the efficiency. 

The rotary or centrifugal pump is most 
suitable for use with a dyeing plant, but has 
the disadvantage that it will only run and 
deliver its liquor in one direction. To en- 
able such a single pump to be used for re- 
verse flow dyeing a complicated system of 
cross over pipes and valves is required, effi- 
ciency being thus reduced and power wasted. 





TANK FOR CIRCULATING DYE LIQUOR 


In the improved arrangement the reversal 
of the current is obtained by using two 
pumps, only one of which is driven at one 
time, and are so disposed and arranged that 
one operates to circulate or force the dye 
through the dye chamber in one direction, 
and the other operates to force or circulate 
the dye through the dye chamber in the 
other direction. Both pumps are included 
in the same steam or current of dye and the 
one which is not driven has the liquor pass- 
ing through it from the dyeing chamber to 
the suction of the driven pump. Thus to re- 
verse the flow of dye it is only necessary to 
stop one pump and drive the other. The 
working pump draws its dye from a reserve 
tank placed between the two-pumps. With 
such an arrangement the pipe system and 
driving gear are reduced to the simplest 
form and the power consumed is practically 
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only that required to work the driven pump, 
as the pump which is out of use offers very 
little resistance to the return flow of liquor. 

A represents the dyeing chamber through 
which the liquor has to be forced in either of 
two directions and in which the cheeses, 
cops, or the like are placed for treatment. 
B and C are two centrifugal or turbine 
pumps, connected by pipes, D and E, to the 
dyeing chamber, and by pipes, F and G, to 
a large open reserve tank, H. Each pump 
is so disposed that when it is driven it de- 
livers dye to the chamber, A, and sucks it 
from the tank, H. J is a motor, driving 
wheel. It has a shaft, K, which is constantly 
rotated, and the ends of this shaft are pro- 
vided with tooth clutches, L L’, to gear with 
corresponding tooth clutches, M M’, sliding 
on the ends of the pump shafts. The shaft, 
K, is not long enough to drive both clutches, 
M and M}, at once. The clutches, M M7’, 
are so combined and operated and connected 
that they cannot both be in engagement with 
their opposed clutches, L or L’, at one and 
the same time. 

As shown in the drawing the clutch, M, of 
the pump, B, is in gear with the motor shaft, 
K, and this pump is consequently driven, 
while the pump, C, is not driven. The pump, 
B, forces dye through the pipe, D, to the 
chamber, A, from which it emerges through 
the pipe, E, and thence takes its course 
through the pump, C, and through pipe, G, 
to the reserve tank, H. From the reserve 
tank it again enters the pump, B, through 
the pipe, F. As long as the pump, B, is 
driven the circulation of the dye continues as 
described. 

When a reversal in dye flows is required 
the clutch, M, is slid along its shaft until it 
is out of engagement with the clutch, L. 
When it is free of this latter clutch its con- 
tinued movement results in the connected 
clutch, M’, being slid into engagement with 
the clutch, L*, and the pump, C, is now 
driven. This pump delivers the dye through 
the. pipe, E, to the chamber, A, whence it 
emerges through the pipe, D, and thence 
takes its course through the pump, B, and 
through the pipe, F, to the reserve tank, H. 
From the reserve tank it again enters the 
pump, C, through the pipe, G. A reverse 
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flow of the dye is thus obtained to that 
effected by driving the pump, B. So long as 
the pump, C, is driven this reverse flow is 
maintained. Both clutches, M and M’, may 
be moved to intermediate positions in which 
neither engages with its driving clutch. 
Both pumps are then stationary and there 
is no flow of dye. 


FULLING MILL WRINKLES AND STREAKS 


BY ELMO 


A difficulty sometimes encountered in the 
finishing of stock dyed goods, is that of 
streaky cloth, often referred to as “mill 
wrinkles.” While these streaks develop in 
the fulling mills, it is not always the case that 
the fault originates at this point of the work, 
or that it can be corrected by the finisher. 

The fault may and may not be in the finish- 
ing room, and this often makes it all the 
more difficult to overcome. Anything that 


tends to irregular or imperfect work in the 
fulling may lead to the difficulty, and some- 
times the cloth comes to the finisher in a 
condition that is bound to give trouble in 


this regard. It is often plainly evident that 
the, streaks are caused by the cloth running 
too continuously in the same folds or wrin- 
kles, and sometimes streaks appear where 
there is no evidence that wrinkles had any- 
thing to do with them. Goods that are 
closely woven, and so less pliable in the full- 
ing, are more likely to develop this trouble, 
and the mistake of over-crowding the warp 
will tend to the difficulty. 

I recall a case that came under my obser- 
vation of a mill in New England, running 
on fancy cassimeres, with a percentage of 
cotton, where a new designer laid out a line 
of work that seemed to be exceptionally at- 
tractive; but after the work got well under 
way, it was found that there was a plenty 
of trouble from streaks and mill wrinkles. 
The finisher took every means possible to 
overcome the trouble, but with little success. 
It afterward developed that the designer, 
who came to the place highly recommended, 
had been accustomed only to worsteds, and 
he had carried out the worsted idea in the 
construction of the cloth, and the warp was 
too closely laid to admit of perfect fulling 


The cloth came from the loom too stiff and 
boardy, and in fulling it lacked pliability, the 
wrinkles becoming set,—sort of semi-breaks 
that failed to come out as the fulling pro- 
ceeded. A designer who followed made a 
similar cloth, with the warp more open, and 
there was no further trouble. The change of 
designers was not due to the trouble,—but 
there happened to be a change, and the new 
man’s methods proved where the fault had 
been. 

If the fulling soap lacks in body, so that it 
fails to properly lubricate and act as a 
cushion, the wrinkles are less likely to 
change, and they become set and trouble fol- 
lows. If the stock contains any acid it will 
surely injure the working quality of the soap 
with similar results. I once took charge of 
finishing where a line of light weight cassi- 
meres were coming very streaky. The 
goods were being run double in fulling, 
which should not have caused the trouble; 
but as a temporary remedy I begun running 
the cloth single. This insured a more 
prompt and even soaping, and with a change 
in the soap to the better consistency, the dif- 
ficulty was somewhat overcome, but it was 
plainly evident there was trouble at some 
other point. The mill was making its own 
shoddy, and I found that the acid from the 
carbonizing had not been properly removed. 
With a soap of extra body, it would run thin 
and watery in the fulling, its life seeming to 
be destroyed by the acid in the stock. The 
superintendent took measures to thoroughly 
neutralize the stock after carbonizing, and 
the result was that the trouble entirely dis- 
appeared, and I was able to go back to 
double fulling without any bad results. 

A poor grade of oil used on the stock will 
sometimes produce similar streaks, by its 
failure to become well saponified in the full- 
ing process. 

Goods that require but little fulling and 
full quickly, will sometimes show streakiness 
from careless soaping, or an insufficient 
quantity of soap. If from either of these 
reasons the cloth is allowed to run suffi- 
ciently wet in places while other places lack 
in moisture, the wet places start fulling first, 
and will show more felt when finished, es- 
pecially if the cloth does not require enough 
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fulling to allow it to equalize itself. It is 
plainly evident that goods that full slowly will 
be more likely to get evenly soaped before 
sufficient fulling takes place to show an 
irregularity. 

An uneven tension of the warp, as some- 
times appears at the end of the last cut of a 
warp, caused by a careless tying or a slip- 
ping of the knots made by the dresser, will 
cause streaks that will sometimes extend a 
long way into the cloth. I have seen stripes 
extending through all the cuts of a warp, 
due to the dresser allowing sections on his 
reel to pile up against the section pins, caus- 
ing the crowding of too much warp at that 
point, and a corresponding high place in the 
warp when beamed off, and undue tension at 
that point in weaving. Of course, stripes of 
this character always show a regularity that 
signifies they are not due to any action in 
the fulling mill. 

Overcrowding in the some 
times cause trouble. I recall a case of a mill 
that was running on a line of 3/4 goods, and 
because the mill was a large one, they 
loaded it more than the smaller 
They running four 
on a side. 
doubled them all, which made an equivalent 
to eight strings going through the rolls on 
each The wrinkle marks 
that were very pronounced. In this condi- 
tion it was difficult to get the goods evenly 


fulling will 


heavily 


ones. were pieces 


This was not bad, but they 


side result was 


and promptly soaped, and the crowding in 
the rolls was too much. While the mill was 
large, to accommodate heavy the 
space between the rolls was not correspond- 


svo0ods 
> > 


ingly large, and the eight strings was en- 
tirely too much. A change was made by 
running the same number of pieces, but they 
were put in single, and no further trouble 
ensued. Of course it took longer to full a 
set of pieces, but they were done right, and 
that should always be the first consideration. 

When streaks and wrinkle marks appear, 
it is not an easy matter to at once determine 
the real cause, but by bearing in mind the 
things that may cause them, and applying 
the remedies, one may correct the difficulty 
before they become fully convinced of their 
origin. 
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A NEW PROCESS OF VAT DYEING 


A process for dyeing vat colors, recently 
patented in this country, is described by the 
inventor as follows: Vat dyes are insoluble 
in ordinary solvents used in dyeing. To pre- 
pare these dyes for dyeing they are treated 
with reducing agents whereby they take up 
hydrogen and are converted into leuco com- 
pounds which react like weak acids and form 
with suitable compounds alkali salts more or 
less soluble in water. These alkali salts have 
an affinity for vegetable and animal fibers, 
and their solutions, according to their in- 
dividual characteristics, are employed in vat 
dyeing in one of three ways: (1) the indigo 
or dipping vat method, (2) the cold vat 
method without dipping, and (3) the hot vat 
method without dipping. 

The vat dyes, from which these solutions 
afe made, may, therefore, be divided into 
three classes according to the way in which 
the solutions are employed. In dyeing with 
dyes of each one of these three classes diffi- 
culty has been experienced in extracting all 
of the dye from the dye-bath, and it has been 
found impracticable to dve by mixing in the 
dye-bath two or more dyes which require 
different amounts of the reducing agent, or 
different amounts of the solvent, or different 
alkali, or different temperatures for dye- 
ing, or which belong to the different classes 
above mentioned, without causing a loss of 
a large proportion of the dyes employed. 

It is the object of this invention to remedy 
this difficulty and to provide a process which 
is applicable to any vat dye of any one of the 
three classes named, and by which a mixture 
of two or more dyes of the same class or of 
different classes may be employed, and by 
which substantially all of the dye or dyes 
used may be extracted from the dye-bath. 

The dye or mixture of dyes is first treated 
with sufficient alkali such as caustic soda and 
sufficient reducing agent, such as _ hydro- 
sulphite of soda, to produce the leuco com- 
pound from the dye or mixture used and to 
bring the same into solution. Use an excess 
of alkali and reducing agent for I am then 
able to work a dye vat which is free from 


flurry, and which therefore causes no pre- 
cipitation of oxidized color on the fiber, thus 





eliminating the precipitation of loosely ad- 
hering dyestuff which is not as fast as the 
color which is thoroughly penetrated into 
the fiber and therein from the 
thoroughly reduced dyestuff. 

I prefer to dye cold in order to prevent 
the formation of secondary reaction products 
from the leuco color compounds due to the 
action of heat upon the dye-bath. Gradually 
or progressively diminish the alkalinity of 
the dye bath, or its capacity for dissolving 
the leuco compound, by any suitable method, 
in some cases going so far as to neutralize 
completely the bath or even to render it 
weakly acid. The effect of this diminution 
of the solvent capacity of the bath is to pre- 
cipitate or affix the leuco compound or com- 
pounds of the bath upon the fiber. In case 
the bath contains a mixture of leuco com- 
pounds which vary in respect to their acid 
functions or their solubility in alkaline solu- 
tions, such compounds will be fixed upon the 
fiber as the degree of alkalinity requisite for 
such fixation is reached in the course of the 
progressive diminution. 

In diminishing the alkalinity of the bath, 
or otherwise reducing its solvent capacity 
for the leuco compounds, it is not necessary 
to remove the goods; and the color, being 
gradually or progressively precipitated, may 
be completely fixed in the fiber without lift- 
ing the latter from the bath, or dipping. As 
the bath is strongly reducing in character, 
there is no oxidation of the leuco compound 
until it has all been precipitated upon the 
fiber. The material is then removed from 
the bath and subjected to oxidation in the 
usual way. 

Suitable methods of diminishing the sol- 
vent capacity of the bath are as follows, the 
choice of method being dependent upon the 
nature of the dye or mixture of dyes and 
upon the manner of manipulating the bath: 
(1) by gradual or progressive addition of a 
weak solution of an acid; (2) by like addi- 
tion of acid salts, in which term is included 
such salts as the alkali metal bicarbonates, 
which have an acid constitution but react as 
alkalis to most indicators; (3) by transposi- 
tion methods, whereby the caustic soda or 
other alkali hydroxide is replaced wholly or 


oxidized 


CLOTH SHEARING MACHINE 
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in part by a weaker alkali, or by an alkali 
having a less solvent effect upon the leuco 
compound, usually ammonia. 


CLOTH SHEARING MACHINE 


The illustrations show a cloth shearing 
machine invented in Germany and recently 
patented in this country. The inventor gives 
the following description: This invention re- 
lates to cloth-shearing machines of that type 
embodying a rotary spiral cutting member 
and a stationary ledger blade cooperating 
with the rotary member. The object is to 
provide a novel construction by which any 








FIG. I 


wear which may occur in the bearings of the 
rotary spiral member will not cause a change 
m the relative positions of the rotary mem- 
ber and ledger blade. 

In the operation of cloth-shearing ma- 
chines of this type, the strain of the driving 
belt is likely to cause the bearings for the 
rotary shearing member to become worn. 
Where the ledger blade is fixed in position, 
any change of position of the rotary shear- 
ing element due to wear in the bearings will 
cause a change in the relative positions of 
the cutting edges of the rotary element and 
ledger blade. Any such change in relative 
position will, of course, affect the shearing 
operation, for if the bearings wear in such a 
way that the rotary shearing member is 
separated slightly from the shearing edge of 
the ledger blade, then, of course, the two 
members will not properly cooperate. 

This new cloth shearing machine provides 
a novel support for the ledger blade and the 
rotary shearing member, so that any varia- 
tion in the position of the rotary member 
due to wear of the bearings will not affect 
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the relative position of the two shearing 
elements. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of a cloth-shearing 
machine embodying the new device; Fig. 2 


is a plan view of Fig. 1; Fig. 3 is a side view; 





FIG. 2 


Fig. 4 is a section on the line x—x, Fig. 2; 
Fi 2 


‘ig. 5 is a section on the line y—y, Fig. 

1, designates the frame on which the shear- 
ing members are mounted; 2, is the rotary 
shearing member having spiral blades, and 3, 
is the ledger blade which cooperates with the 
rotary member, as usual in cloth-shearing 
machines, said ledger blade being secured to 
a carrier, 4. The rotary member is mounted 
in suitable bearings formed in bearing mem- 
bers or brackets that are sustained on 


the 
sides of the frame. The shaft of said rotary 
I which passes a 
driving belt, the latter being driven from a 
With this 


. a “11 
belt will tend 


driving pulley on a driving shaft. 


arrangement the strain of the 


FIG. 4 





FIG. 3 FIG. § 


to wear the lower portions of the bearings, 
and as the bearings wear the rotary shearing 
member will, of course, be displaced down- 
wardly. 

The brackets or bearing members are pro- 
vided at their rear ends with boxes which are 
movable vertically. These boxes are tfe- 
tained in their adjusted positions by means 








of adjusting screws. The front ends of the 
brackets or bearing members are provided 
with the adjusting-screws which rest on the 
frame and by which the brackets can be ad- 
justed vertically. 

The carrier for the ledger blade is sup- 
ported at its rear edge from the brackets, 
and a connection is provided between the 
ledger blade and the shaft of the spiral cut- 
ting element so that the proper relative posi- 
tion between the cutting edge of the ledger 
blade and the rotary shearing element will 
be maintained in all adjusted positions of the 
rotary element. 

As shown, the brackets are provided with 
trunnions which formed in 
The carrier has se- 
cured to each end an arm or bracket, each 
arm or bracket carrying a bearing through 


enter 
the ends of the carrier. 


recesses, 


which the shaft of the rotary element ex- 
tends. These arms or brackets are secured 
to the carrier in suitable way 
means of bolts. The arms or brackets will 
maintain the ledger blade and rotary shear- 


any as by 


ing element in fixed relation to each other. 


A COMPOSITION FOR BLEACHING AND 
CLEANING 


A composition recently patented in this 
country has for its object the bleaching and 
cleaning of textile fabrics and garments in 
mills and The inventor states 
that it effectually bleaches and cleanses the 


laundries. 


articles without damaging the goods or fad- 
ing the most delicate colorings, as well as 
saving the consumption of thirty to fifty per 
cent. of the soap ordinarily used, and also 
permitting the employment of injurious 
chlorides and acid bleaches to be dispensed 
with. 

The composition consists of the following 
ingredients, combined in the proportions 
stated, viz:—calcium oxid (unslaked lime) 7 
pounds, potassium carbonate pounds, 
potassium permanganate 1 pound, am- 
monium chlorid (sal-ammoniac) 2 pounds, 
sodium biborate (borax) 12 pounds, water, 
sufficient quantity to make 48 gallons. 

The ingredients are placed in a barrel, or 
other suitable receptacle, and then dissolved 


in four gallons of boiling water by agitation. 
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DYE RECIPES 


The remainder of the water is then added to 
the mixture which is allowed to stand until 
all solid surplus substances have been de- 
posited upon the bottom of the receptacle 
In practice only the clear liquid is used. For 
washing laundry a proportion of one-third of 
the liquid and two-thirds of neutral soap is 
boiled together and this mixture is used in 
the manner incident to the methods ordi- 
narily employed in laundries. 

While the preferred formula of the com- 
position is given above, it must not be un- 
derstood that the proportions are limited, as 
they can be varied to meet the requirements 
for the use of the composition as occasion 
demands. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which fs 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers’ 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement #1.00 per year 


Re Cipé¢ Ne 254 
BROWN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


For brown on 100 Ibs. worsted dress 


vith 


make up the dye bath 


Amazo 
Amazo Brilliant 
\mazo Yellow R 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
24 lbs. Oil of Vitrio] 


34% ozs Blue 
3% ozs 


124% ozs 


Red 2 B 


Enter goods at 120° F. Bring to boil 


half hour. Boil for one hour. Rinse 


he colors used above are especially recom 
mended for their good level dyeing properties and 
their satisfactory fastness for this kind Ot work 


Recipe No. 255 
BLUE ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


For blue on 
pare the dye bath with 


100 Ibs. worsted dress goods pre 


£ 


44% ozs. Amazo Brilliant Blue G. 
1 lb., 14% ozs. Amazo Violet 12 B 
(American Dyewood Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Oil of Vitriol 


Enter goods at 120° F. Bring to boil in one- 
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half hour and boil for three-quarters of an hour. 
Rinse. 

The colors used to produce the above shade are 
recommended for their good leveling properties 
and their good fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 256 
SCARLET ON COTTON YARN 
Naphtamine Fast Scarlet R on too Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Naphtamine Fast Scarlet R 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 
Soda Ash 
Common 


2 Ibs, 
30 lbs Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at boil for one hour. 


Naphtamine Fast Scarlet R gives an excellent 


scarlet, possessing good fastness 
Recipe No 257 
VIOLET ON WORSTED YARN 
Acid Chrome 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Acid Chrome Violet R 
(Bayer & Co., 117 Hudson St., 
City, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Violet R on 100 lbs. worsted var 


New 


(Crvs.) 


raise to a DO! 


Enter at I40 F 
l for one h 


half ur, then add 


lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


‘ontinue boil 


When bath 


1 Chrome Viol 
in nearly all respects 


Recipe No. 258 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 


Columbia. Green 3 B on too Ibs. cotton yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Columbia Green 3 B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York City, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
Enter at 180° F 
Columbia 


and dye for one hour at 200° F. 
Green 3 B possesses the character- 
istic properties of the direct cotton colors. 
Recipe No. 259 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 
Oxy Diamine Blue P R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 








120 










































3 lbs. Oxy Diamine Blue P R 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York City, N. Y.) 


Glauber’s Salt. 


New 


20 Ibs 
Enter at 180° F 
ture for three-quarters of an hour 


and dye at a boiling tempera- 

Oxy Diamine Blue P R possesses the property 
of dyeing in the cold and is therefore of value for 
of union ma- 


covering the cotton in the dyeing 


terials. 





Recipe No. 260 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 

Naphtamine Brilliant Blue B W on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Naphtamine Brilliant Blue B W. 
(Kalle Color and Chemical Co., 530 Canal 

St., New York City, N. Y.) 
Ibs. Common Salt. 


ur 


> 
- 


Dye at a boil for one hour. Rinse and after 
treat 175° F. in fresh bath made up with 
3 lbs. Blue Stone, 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid 
for one-half hour, then wash and dry. 
Naphtamine Brilliant Blue B W when after 


treated with copper sulphate and acetic acid has 
much better fastness to washing. 





Recipe No. 261 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 


Anthracene Yellow B N on 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. worsted 


3 lbs. Anthracene Yellow B N 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York City, N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 120° F., raise in one-half hour to 
boil, boil one hour, cool a little and add 


(Crys.) 


1%4 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil three-quarters of an hour longer 
Anthracene Yellow B N possesses very good 


fastness to light and washing 





Recipe No. 262 
GREEN ON COTTON YARN 
Columbia Green on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


3 lbs. Columbia Green G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York City, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye for one hour at 200° F 
Columbia Green G possesses the characteristic 
properties of the direct cotton colors 
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Recipe No. 263 
RED ON COTTON YARN 

Azidine Fast Red E4 B S on 100 lbs. cotton 

Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Azidine Fast Red E 4B S. 

(Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., New 

York City, N. Y.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 


yarn, 


Enter at 180° F 
Azidine Fast Red E 4 B S possesses good fast- 
ness to strong mineral acids. 
stand boiling in an acid dye bath without tinting 
the wool. 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 
The dyeings will 
It is very easily soluble and therefore 


recommended for machine dyeing. Also recom- 
mended for dyeing of artificial silk. 





Recipe No. 264 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN OR HOSIERY 


Buffalo Formal Black on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Buffalo Formal Black. 
(National Aniline Co., 100 Williams St., 
New York City, N. Y.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter at 160° to 180° F., bring to a boil and 
boil 30 minutes. Then after treat in a bath made 
up with 

4 lbs. Formaldehyde, 

1 lb. Acetic Acid, 
entering at 180° F., bringing to a boil and boiling 
for 20 minutes. Finally rinse in cold water and 
wash in a separate bath containing about 3 lbs. 
of any neutral soap at a temperature of 50° F. 

Buffalo Formal Black gives an excellent black 
for the dyeing of cotton raw stock and hosiery. 
The amount used may be considerably reduced in 
subsequent baths 


Recipe No. 265 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 
Milling Yellow R G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Milling Yellow R G. 
(Bayer & Co., 117 Hudson St., New York 
City, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to a gentle boil 
and dye at a boil for one-half hour, then add 


2 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
and boil one-half hour longer. 


Milling Yellow R G possesses good fastness to 
alkalies, washing and milling. 








New Machinery and Processes 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abrvad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the marxet, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machiner Fe 


ete., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


department. 
who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


“Slugless” Comber Cleaner. William Firth, 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., is intro- 
ducing a cleaner for combers which cleans 
without stopping them, thus giving increased 
production. It is called “slugless’” because 
it cleans by suction, thus eliminating the 
usual danger of slugs getting into the work. 


Brazing and Repair Outfit. William Firth, 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., is suc- 
cessfully introducing an outfit for textile 
machinery repairs. It is known as the 
‘“Mendall.” It is a steel cutting, brazing, 
soldering and carbon removing outfit and 
with it any broken or worn part of the ma- 
chinery equipment can be mended and put 
back into service within a few hours. 


Softener for Sizing. The David McMeekan 
Mfg. Co., 1070 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is putting on the market a preparation called 
“Thistle Tallow Compound,’ which is a 
blend of high-grade tallow with vegetable 
oils, no mineral oil being contained in the 
mixture. It is claimed to give increased 
weight and strength to yarn, does not fer- 
ment nor turn rancid, and tends to keep 
starch mixture sweet and clean and prevent 
flaking. 

Cotton Waste Mule. Dobson & Barlow, 
Bolton, England. An improved mule for 
spinning cotton waste yarn. 


Washing Printing Rollers. Joseph T. 
Rawsthorne, Shaw Lane, Dinting, near 
Manchester, England, has brought out an 
apparatus for washing printing rollers which 
is said to save much labor besides making an 
improvement in the work. 


A Humidifier and Ventilator. A. W. Jack- 
son, Clifton Street, Burnley, England, has 
recently brought out an improved apparatus 
for ventilating and humidifying factories. 





Woolen Condenser. The Societe Anonyme 
Celestin Martin, Ensival, Belgium, has re- 
cently brought out an improved condenser 
of the Bolette type for woolen cards. 


Pattern Chain for Loom. Gustav Ott, Lang- 
nau, Zurich, Switzerland, has _ recently 
brought out a device for weaving long pat- 
terns. 


Spinning Mule. Paul Bourcart, Paris, 
France. An improved mechanism for oper- 
ating at variable speed the carriage of spin- 
ning mules. 


Bearing for Drying Machine Cylinders. 
R. R. Roberts, Ltd., Bury, England. An im- 
proved doll-head or gland bearing for dry- 
ing machine cylinders Durability and pre- 
venting the escape of steam are among the 
claims. 


Band Tension Tester. 
ket St., Manchester, England. A device for 
testing the tension on spindle bands. The 
band is removed from the spindle and at- 
tached to the whorl on the tester. The ten- 
sion is indicated by a pointer and a grad- 
uated scale. 

Guide for Cloth. 


Gladbach, Germany. 
cloth to tentering and similar machines. 


John Nesbitt, Mar- 


Theodor M.- 


A device for guiding 


Kamps, 


Spooler. Rudolph Voigt, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. A machine for winding yarn on cops. 


A number of improved features are claimed. 


Guide for Cloth. Seiler’s Maschinenfabrik, 
Liegnitz, Germany. An improved device for 
guiding cloth to finishing machines. 


Opener for Piece Goods. Wwe. A. Deck, 
Dornach, Alsace. A machine for opening 
and conveying wet cloth in the open width. 
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AN IMPROVED PICKER FEED 
The illustration shows an improved picker 
feed built by the Smith & Furbush Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The builders offer it 
to the trade as one of the strongest, simplest 


and best machines of the kind on the mar- 





idler rollers of steel tubing. The frames are 
heavy castings, well ribbed to keep them 
straight 

The box for holding the stock is much 
The 
can be 


larger than is usual in these machines. 


rolls are all accessible and 


apron 


AN IMPROVED PICKER FEED 


ket for feeding al kinds of pickers, openers, 
lumpers, willows, duster and fearnaughts. 
It is also used for feeding wool washers, but 
for this purpose it is built with a high top 
so that the wool will clear the comb before 
the beater strikes it. This feeder is built prac- 
tically of all iron and steel, making it durable 
and fireproof. The only wood is that used 
for the apron slats. The girts are of struc- 
tural steel, the panels of sheet steel and the 


readily removed when necessary to renew 
the aprons. Self-aligning ball and socket 
sleeve bearings have been provided, allow- 
ing the machine to align itself to any settling 
and to run on less power. Gear covers are 
provided to prevent accidents. The apron 
slats are provided with steel wearing strips 
where they rub against the guides. 

The feeder is built in any width desired. 
It is 7 ft. 2 in. deep, but part of this over- 













































hangs the feed apron of the machine to be 
fed. The speed of the machine 
readily adjusted to suit the work in hand 


can be 


The spike apron drive is arranged so that 
the gears can be changed without changing 
the length of the belt. 


A MOTOR DRIVEN UNIVERSAL TESTER 


The Navy Supply Department is called 
upon for a great variety of materials and as 
the custom is to purchase all goods by speci 
fication, the inspection and testing of pur 
chases is no small task. 

To facilitate this work a special testing 
machine has been built for them by Henry 
L. Scott & Company of Providence, R. L., 
which has a wide range of work. It will test 
yarn in leas, plied yarns, single strands of 
twine, cord, gut, etc., cloth, braids, tape, elas 
tic fabrics, rubber and all such materials 
This is probably the most universal testing 
machine ever produced in this country. It is 
mounted on heavy iron rails and fastens to 
the wall. A 1/6 h. p. electric motor on the 
frame furnishes the power for the test, driv- 
ing the stretching screw at the rate of 12 
inches per minute. The machine reverses 
automatically and returns at high speed to its 
normal position where it stops ready for 
another sample. 

No springs are used that can influence the 
test, as the resistance to the pull on the 
sample is obtained by weights upon a swing- 
ing pendulum arm. The lower of these two 
weights is removable, making a sensitively 
poised machine for light materials. The 
rows of graduations on the dial provide for 
the different settings and the same pointer 
answers for both. The pointer remains at 
the position of the break until reset by the 
operator. 

Very little effort is required to make a test 
or to reset the machine. The motor-switch, 
starting lever, and control rod are all located 
near the left side and are all easily reached 
with one hand, leaving the other free to ad- 
just the sample and to reset the pointer when 
the test is completed. 

All gears and moving parts are so pro- 


tected that there is no danger of entangling 


the samples or injuring the operator. All 


A MOTOR DRIVEN TESTER 


parts of the machine built to U. S. 


standard sizes and each unit is attached to 


are 


the frame from the front. 


This is but one of several machines which 


oon tims 


@ @ 





THE SCOTT MOTOR DRIVEN 
UNIVERSAL TESTER 


Henry L. Scott & Co. have recently added 
to their line. Their new literature covering 
rubber and tire fabric testers shows an in- 
teresting contrast to the testers they built in 
18990. 
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FULLING AND WASHING MILL FOR KNIT 
GOODS 


The illustration shows an improved port- 
able fulling and washing machine especially 
designed for treatment of knit goods of all 
kinds including hosiery, jackets, caps, lum- 
bermen’s felt boots or felt cloth. These ma- 
chines have a capacity of carrying batches 
of 100 to 125 pounds and operate at a speed 


of go to 100 revolutions per minute. Larger 
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run parallel with each other and the sides of 
the tub, overcoming what has heretofore 
been a source of wear on these parts and a 
cause for goods getting caught and dam- 
aged, and making the machine run much 
easier, with less power, and without risk of 
broken arms. All machines 
erected, adjusted and operated before leav- 
ing the works, explicit instructions given for 
their erection, so that any mechanic will be 


beater are 





A FULLING AND WASHING MACHINE FOR KNIT GCCDS 


size carrying a 
greater quantity of goods, as may be re- 
The*hot and cold water connections 
are made through specially prepared water 
ways on the réar side of the machine; being 
so. taken the body of the machine 
through spray outlets, the entire surface of 
the goods in 
ceive a uniform 


machines are made for 


quired. 


into 


each end of the machine re- 
flow 
valves being so manipulated as to deliver 
water at any temperature desired. These 
machines are so constructed the beaters will 


of water, the mixing 


able to install them without difficulty. The 
particular feature of merit is the provision 


for convenient and permanent adjustment 
for all wearing parts and perfect alignment 
of beaters, insuring long service and con- 
venient operation. 

This machine is built by Sargent & Tufts 
Mfg. Co., a new firm succeeding to the busi- 
ness of William C. Bull at Bennington, Vt. 
Mr. Bull has for more than twenty-five years 
made a specialty of fulling and washing ma- 


chines for knitting and felt mills. The new 


PAPER TUBES FOR WINDING CLOTH 


firm will continue the line he has manufac- 
tured which includes several types of ma- 
chines, not only for handling the made-up 
garments, but also for washing the cloth in 
the roll. They build a large type of mill for 
scouring and fulling felt cloths, also dye 
tubs, vats, mill trucks, etc. 

Another specialty for which Mr. Bull was 
known throughout the trade was the manu- 
facture of forms or boards for the drying of 
knit garments. They make these either for 
single pieces or union suits.as well as for 
hosiery, gloves and sweaters. 





PAPER TUBES FOR WINDING CLOTH 


There is a rapidly increasing tendency to 
put up cloth in rolls to meet the convenience 
of the subsequent user who may slit it into 
narrow widths or who may wish to lay it out 
in several thicknesses on the cutting tables, 
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have been used but these are so expensive 
that for economy’s sake they are shipped 
back again to the mill. This is a bother and 
expense and repeated shipment to and fro 
does not improve their usefulness. 

The Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., have perfected 
large quantities of paper tubes to meet this 


and are supplying 


growing demand. They are making hard, 
substantial paper tubes of accurate size and 
proper finish which will take the material to 
without 
They are made of any diameter and length 


the user crushing or collapsing. 
to suit the requirements and the advantages 
of a hollow paper tube combining hardness, 
lightness and strength, as well as accurate 
size are apparent. They are so inexpensive 
that they need not be returned, so that the 
The 
inches in 


saving over wood rolls is considerable. 
sizes 


variety of 


range from 15 





THE PAIRPOINT PAPER TUBES FOR WINDING CLOTH 


as well as for the convenience of the bleacher 
and dyer. There has therefore come about 
a demand for tubes for winding cotton, 
woolen, worsted and silk cloth as well as 
rubber and artificial leather. Wooden rolls 


length to 72 inches and 3/4 of an inch to 4 
inches in diameter. A number of mills are 
taking these cloth tubes in carload lots. 
Some bleachers are using them in connection 


with continuous bleaching process. The 


eas 
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rolis wound on these tubes are placed on a 
stand so that the cloth is readily unwound, 
passes through the bleaching process and 
then re-wound on the tubes as it emerges, 
making a continuous process withcut hand- 
ling. When one roll is exhausted it is only 
necessary to sew on the head end of another. 

The Pairpoint Corporation will send a 
sample tube to any manufacturer or dyer or 
bleacher who is interested in this subject. 
They have specialized on the needs of the 
textile manufacturing industry for the past 
twenty-five years, and owning and operating 
their own paper mill which makes paper es- 
pecially adapted for tube making, are able to 
meet the most exacting requirements and in 
any quantity. 


ROSE LABEL MACHINE 


The National Marking Machine Co., Cin- 
a 
cinnati, Ohio, announces that it has taken 


over the manufacture and sale of the the 
Rose Label Tape and Patch Sewing Ma- 
chine, which was formerly manufactured by 
the Rose Label Machine Co. -of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and orders in the future 
for their machines or repair parts should be 
sent directly to them. They are in a posi- 
tion to fill these orders promptly.as their 
facilities for manufacturing the machine will 
be greaty improved over the past. The Rose 
patented process patch and labels will be 
manufactured and prepared as before by the 
Rose Label Machine Co. of Grand Rapids, 
as they will retain the patch end of the busi- 
ness, but the National Marking Machine Co. 
will handle these in connection with the ma- 
chine end of the business and orders may be 
placed with them and executed promptly. 

Visitors at the Knit Goods Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in the past two years have had 
opportunity to inspect the work of the Rose 
Label Sewing Machine, which has _ been 
brought to a high state of development and 
affords a rapid, neat and economical method 
of sewing on labels and patches. 


The value of the total exports of silk 
goods from Switzerland increased from $21,- 


715,781 in 1913 to $22,283,008 in 1914. 


THE NEW WESTON PORTABLE ELEC- 
TRICAL TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


The need of a dependable set of electrical 
measuring and testing instruments in mills 
operated by electric power has become a 





MODEL 310 SINGLE-PHASE AND DIRECT 
CURRENT PORTABLE ELECTRODYNA- 
MOMETER WATTMETER 


necessity. - Electrical engineers know how 
important it is to determine whether motors 
are efficiently loaded and what it costs to 
overload or underload them continuously. 
They also know what amount of power can 
be consumed in poor shafting bearings, and 
that it is of advantage to test for “drop” or 





MODEL 370 A.C. AND D. C. PORTABLE 
ELECTRODYNAMOMEIER AMMEITER 


grounds on the electrical distribution system 
and know that lamps are being used at the 
proper voltage. An accurate knowledge of 
all these things means economy, but the use- 
fullness of testing instruments extends still 
further, into the power plant, affording 
means of testing switchboard, instruments, 
generators, etc. It is to meet this need by 
mill owners that the Weston Electrical In- 


ELECTRICAL TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


strument Co. have developed their portable 
instruments of precision. 

The distinctive merits of each of this 
group of Weston instruments are briefly as 
follows: 

Model 310, single-phase and direct current 
portable electro dynamometer wattmeter: 
Guaranteed to an accuracy of 1/4 of 1 per 





MODEL 329 
POLYPHASE WATTMETER 


cent. on either A. C. or D. C. circuits. They 
can be used on circuits of any commercial 
frequency without appreciable error. 

They are provided with double ranges tor 


All cur- 


rent ranges can be used for- 100 per cent. 


both current and voltage circuits. 


overload indefinitely without introducing 


error. 





MODEL 341 A.C. ANDD C. PORTABLE 
ELEC TRODYNAMOMETE R VOLTMETER 


They have an extremely low moment of 
inertia and are effectively damped. Indica- 
tions are independent of room temperature 
and the instruments are shielded from ex- 
ternal magnetic fields. 
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The scales, which are 5 1/4 inches long, 
are uniform throughout their entire length, 
a characteristic of great importance. Each 
scale is hand calibrated and provided with a 
mirror over which the knife-edge pointer 
travels and pointers are equipped with a 
simple zero setting device. 

Model 370, A. C. and D. C. portable 
electrodynamometer ammeter: An _ instru- 
ment of precision that will indicate with 
equal accuracy (guaranteed 1/4 of I per 
cent.) on either A. C. or D. C. circuits. 
They can be used on circuits of any com- 
mercial frequency without appreciable error. 

Double ranges are provided for all instru- 
ments standardized in amperes. Milli- 
ammeters are furnished in single range only. 

Their movable systems have an extremely 
low moment of inertia. 
damped ; 


They are effectively 
are independent of 
room temperature and the instruments are 
shielded from 
Each scale, 5 


indications 


fields. 
1/4 inches long, is hand cali- 
brated and provided with a mirror, over 
which the knife-edge pointer travels and 
pointers are equipped with a simple zero set- 
ting device. Owing to the principle of oper- 
ation these instruments cannot be made with 
scales uniform throughout their entire 
length, but the upper four-fifths portion of 
scale is remarkably equalized. 

Model 329, portable polyphase electro- 
dynamometer wattmeter: An instrument of 
precision, guaranteed to an accuracy of 1/2 
of I per cent., full 
C. circuits of 


external magnetic 


value, on A. 
frequency to 133 cycles 
any They 
any commer- 
cial frequency as high as 500 cycles, without 
appreciable error. 


scale 
any 

and 

used on 


per second, wave form. 


can be circuits of 


Double ranges are provided for both cur- 
rent and voltage circuits. All current ranges 
can be used for 100 per cent. overload in- 
definitely, without introducing error. 

Their movable systems have an extremely 
low moment of inertia and are effectively 
damped. Indications are independent of 
room temperature and the instruments are 
shielded from external magnetic influences. 

The scales which are 5 1/4 inches long, 
are uniform throughout their entire length, 
a characteristic of great 


value. Each scale 
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is provided with a mirror over which the 
knife-edge pointer travels and the pointers 
are equipped with a simple zero setting 
device. 

Model 341, A. C. and D. C. portable 
electrodynamometer voltmeter: An instru- 
ment of precision that will indicate with 
equal accuracy (guaranteed 1/4 of I per 
cent.) on either A. C. or D. C. cir- 
cuits. They can be used on circuits of any 
commercial frequency without appreciable 
error. 

Double ranges are provided in this model. 

Their movable systems have an extremely 
low moment of inertia. They are effectively 
damped; indications are independent of room 
temperature and the instruments are 
shielded from external magnetic fields. Each 
scale, 5 1/4 inches long, is hand calibrated 
and provided with a mirror, over which the 
knife-edge pointer travels and pointers are 
equipped with a simple zero setting device. 
Owing to the principle of operation these in- 
struments cannot be made with scales uni- 
form throughout their entire length, but the 
upper four-fifths portion of scale is remark- 
ably equalized 


ASBESTOS 


Fifty years ago there was practically no 
asbestos industry. Today the yearly output 
runs well up into the millions of dollars in 
America alone, while every civilized com- 
munity in the world uses the mineral in vari- 
ous forms. 

Attention was directed to the large de- 
posits of asbestos known to exist in Canada, 
particularly in the eastern townships of Que- 
bec Province. This region is today the prin- 
cipal and almost the sole source of supply 
for the world’s consumption, as although as- 
bestos is found in many other countries, it 
is either unsuitable for manufacturing pur- 
poses or else the difficulties of mining and 
transportation have tended to greatly re- 
strict the output. 

Asbestos lies in veins or pockets varying 
in width from 1/2 inch to 4 1/2 inches, sand- 
wiched in between layers of hard, semi- 
volcanic serpentine, which in this particular 


section is exposed on the surface of the 
ground at many points. 

Owing fo the irregularity of the veins, 
mining by means of shaft or tunnel is prac- 
tically impossible and the open quarry sys- 
tem is almost universal, despite the draw- 
backs incidental to bad weather and the long 
winter season. 

The extraction of the asbestos involves the 
removal of a great deal of valueless serpen- 
tine rock. Frequently as much as ten or 
even twenty tons of waste is removed to se- 
cure one ton of asbestos ore. This naturally 
adds considerably to the cost of the finished 
product. 

The crude asbestos, as mined, is a rough 
block often containing numerous impurities, 
such as sand, rock, traces of iron and other 
metals. All of these must be removed be- 
fore the actual manufacturing stage is 
reached. 

From the floor of the mine the crude ma- 
terial is conveyed by a cable-way to the ore 
bins, where it is roughly sorted into various 
grades. The finest pieces are first hand- 
treated with hammers, which removes the 
external impurities. This process is known 
as “cobbing.” The lower grades are sent 
direct to the crusher, following which in both 
instances they go through the following ad- 
ditional processes: 

Crushing by powerful machinery of the 
Blake or rotary types. 

Drying by centrifugal machinery to ex- 
tract the superfluous moisture. 

Fiberizing or breaking up the fiber into 
threads in similar manner to the beating of 
flax and hemp. 

The fiberized asbestos goes thence to a 
“cyclone,” which stirs it up, agitates it 
violently with blasts of air and in the end 
tosses the lighter silker fibers one way and 
the coarser ones another, while the dust and 
refuse fall out below. 

From the “cyclone” the fine fibers drop 
into a shaker, which further agitates and 
separates them. Thence they are lifted by 
powerful fans. The finer particles traveling 
farthest are caught in one compartment 
while the less fine are separated into various 
grades. This completes the milling process 
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and the crude asbestos is now ready for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Chemically, asbestos is a silicate of mag- 
nesia, with slight traces of other minerals, 
combined with a variable percentage of 
water. The larger the proportion of com- 
bined water the longer and more flexible are 
the fibers. It is this quality which makes the 
Canadian asbestos superior to any other. 

Asbestos possesses a faculty unique 
among minerals, that of being spun and 
woven into thread and cloth. It is also 
capable of being felted, but unlike all or- 
ganic fibers which are tubular in their 
formation and therefore easily twisted with- 
out breaking, asbestos is non-tubular and for 
a long time this threatened to be a stumbling 
block in the way of its manufacture into 
textiles. 

The list of possibilities of asbestos manu- 
facture is far from being exhausted by 
textiles. 

The engineer is indebted to it for pack- 
ings, for valves, pistons and joists, non-con- 
ducting coverings for boilers, pipes, steam 
chests, and all heated surfaces, brake blocks, 
stack and flue ducts and linings and a variety 
of minor articles. Wherever heat begins to 
show a tendency to become unruly, asbestos 
can be depended upon to curb it. 

The electrician and electrical engineer owe 
a great deal to the introduction of asbestos 
because it is the base of many of the best 
non-conductors of electricity yet discovered. 

More recently, under the name of “Tran- 
site” and “Transite Ebony” the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company have introduced 
two kinds of asbestos “Wood,” which is be- 
ing largely used for switchboard purposes 
and a variety of other electrical uses, includ- 
ing station, street car and railway paneling, 
and flooring, telephone and motion picture 
booths, etc., for which its ease of working, 
lightness and fireproof qualities make it spe- 
cially suited. It is today almost possible to 
build a fireproof asbestos house. At any 
rate the ordinary house may be walled, 
ceiled, floored and roofed with asbestos 
boards, shingles and felts, while all fireproof 
roofings have a basis of asbestos. Asbestos 


is used also as a siding for bungalows, 
Larger 


garages and other small buildings. 
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houses are plastered with asbestos stucco, 
roofed with asbestos shingles (which .may 
also be used as siding) and may be painted 
with fireproof asbestos paint. 

By combination with various asphalts and 
portland or hydraulic cement, its field is 
greatly widened and a great number of addi- 
tional products are added to the list. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company was 
one of the earliest to recognize the immense 
future possibilities of asbestos, and from the 
first days of the industry this firm has been 
prominently identified with the growth and 
development of the modern demand for as- 
bestos products. We are indebted to them 
for these brief outlines of the industry. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL LUS- 
TROUS THREADS BY THE VISCOSE 
PROCESS 


BY WARREN F. COOPER 
A Paper Presented at the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School. All rights reserved 

“Artificial silks” such im- 
portance in the manufacture of textiles that 
a brief outline of one of the chief methods 
employed for their production may be of 
interest. 

Though the principles involved and the 
methods employed in all of the processes are 
common knowedge among those versed in 
chemical technology, there are, however 
many little working details upon which suc- 
cessful operation depends. A knowledge of 
these details is carefully guarded, as it has 
been secured only by the expenditure of 
large sums of money, much labor and many 
failures. 


have assumed 


The following outline covers briefly all of 
the important operations, omitting, of 
course, such details as mentioned above. 

The base of the artificial fiber is cellulose, 
either in the form of cotton or wood. 

At present, in actual practice, wood is 
used, though cotton may be employed, and, 
in fact, produces better silk, but, on account 
of certain working conditions, has not been 
adopted. 

The raw materials, bleached sulphite 
wood-pulp, is procured chiefly from Nor- 
way and Austria, though American wood- 
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pulp could undoubtedly be used by slightly 
changing the present working practices. 

The cellulose is first converted into “alkali 
cellulose” by’ treatment with an excess of 
17.5 per cent. sodium hydroxide solution for 
several hours. 

This is known as the “wet process” of 
mercerization and is preferred to other 
methods for the reason that the temperature, 
which is an important factor, is more readily 
controlled. Elevation of temperature causes 
decrease in mercerization. 

The pulp is then squeezed in large presses 
until it contains about three times its orig- 
inal weight of the solution. 

The pulp is then “milled;” that is, finely 
ground, and stored in underground vaults, 
or “caves,” to undergo furthet mercerization 
by the caustic alkali allowed to remain in it. 

The time of storage varies with the kind 
of pulp used and ranges from 70 to 150 
hours. 

The duration of the mercerizing process 
has considerable influence on the subsequent 
treatment. 

The “aged” 


mercerized pulp is 


treated in closed revolving digestors with 30 


next 


to 40 per cent. of its original weight of car- 
bon disulphide. This converts it into cellu- 
lose xanthate. After the proper point of 
“xanthating” has beeen reached, the mass is 
with dilute sodium 
the addition of 
some “‘stalleizer” to prevent decomposition 
and mixed to the desired fluidity. 


tion of cellulose xanthate so obtained is then 


diluted in large mixers 


hydroxide solution, with 


The solu- 


filtered to remove foreign matter, such as 
undissolved fibers, etc., and then stored in 
large tanks at a low temperature to further 
“aoe.” The time of this second ageing is 
dependent upon the kind of wood pulp em- 
ploved, the degree of mercerization, the tem- 
perature, etc., and varies from 100 to 150 
hours. The resulting product is a brownish 
orange colored, viscid fluid, for which reason 
it is given the name of “viscose.” 

The mechanical operation of converting 
the viscose into filaments 
brief, consists in forcing the solution, by 
pressure, through fine orifices, known as 
“spinnerets” into a coagulating liquid, which 


follows and, in 
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contmuous 


converts the viscose into a 
gelatinous strand. A number of these fila- 
ments are collected together, which number, 
in conjunction with the diameter of the ori- 
fices, determines the size or denier of the 
product. 

The threads so produced are opaque and 
lusterless, and after reeling into skeins are 
washed thoroughly to remove all adhering 
coagulating liquid and then treated with a 
weak solution of sodium sulphide, which has 
a solvent action on the free sulphur precipi- 
tated in the fiber and which causes the lat- 
ter to be lusterless. After all the sulphur has 
been dissolved, the sodium sulphide is com- 
pletely removed by washing, with the result 
that the product acquires a high luster, in 
which form it is put on the market. Owing 
to the fact that viscose silk readily absorbs 
moisture, causing a diminution in tensile 
strength while in the moist condition, it is 
advisable that the humidity in rooms where 
it is handled should not exceed 63°, otherwise 
considerable difficulty is liable to be experi- 
enced in its proper working. 

For knitting purposes, in order to prevent 
chafing of the thread in passing through the 
needles, very satisfactory results having been 
obtained by the application of a light stain- 
less oil during the winding 

For weaving, the product should be sized 
either with gelatine or starch, both of which 
are extensively employed, in order to pre- 
vent chafing when the “silk” passes through 
the heddles or reeds. : 





Of the American cotton brought into Bar- 
celona during the campaign year 1913-14, 
144,569 bales were sent from Galveston, 6o.- 
874 bales came from Savannah, 35,158 bales 
were sent from New Orleans, 18,459 bales 
were shipped from New York, 6,900 from 
Charleston, 6,356 from Wilmington, and 50 
bales from Pensacola. 


The manufacture of cotton goods in India 
has increased from 536,960,200 pounds in 
1897 to 988,027,318 pounds in 1913. This is 
equal to a consumption per head in India of 
3.62 pounds, or, roughly speaking, 14 yards 
per inhabitant 






















































William Blackwood, for 15 years employed by 
the Bradford Mills of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
has; resigned his position as designer and assistant 
manager of that concern to take the management 
of the Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Alleghany Ave 
and Trenton Ave., recently acquired by the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills of Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. P. Malison, formerly superintendent of the 
Bradford Mills, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has accepted a position with the Cleveland 


Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


George Daniels, president oi the Daniels 
Worsted Mills, West Rutland, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Herbert Hopkins, overseer of dyeing at the 
Kezar Falls Woolen Company, Kezar Falls, Me., 
has resigned his position with that company 


John Elwood has severed his connection with 
the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass. He has 
been overseer of the bleaching department He 
was presented with a beautiful heavy gold chain 
and charm and traveling bag Harry Metcalf, 
overseer of the dyeing department voiced the sen 
timents of the help in Mr. Elwell’s department and 
made the presentation 


R. B. Hunt has accepted a position’as superin 
tendent of the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Moore 
head, Miss. He comes from Columbus, Ga 


C. W. Nipper has accepted a position as over 
seer of spinning and spooling with the Prospect 


Mills, Batesville, S. C 

W. K. Baldwin has accepted a position as ove! 
seer of carding at the Cherryville Cotton Mills 
Cherryville, N. C 

W. P. Loftis, overseer of spinning for the Holt 


Williamson Manufacturing Company, Fayetville, 


N. C., has accepted a position as superintendent 
of the Iva Yarn Mills, Laurel Hills, N. C 

O. L. Derrick, superintendent of the Harris 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has resigned his position 


to accept a position as overseer of carding and 


spinning in the No.'1 mill of the Riverside Mills 
at Danville, Va 

J. A. Moore, secretary of the Harriet Cotton 
Mills and the Henderson Cotton Mills of Hen 


derson, S. C., has been appointed manager of the 
Paterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


Guy Templeton has accepted a position as over 
seer of finishing for the Patrick-Duluth Wool!en 
Mills, Duluth, Minn. He was formerly employed 
by the Berkley Woolen Mills, Martinsburg, W 
Va 

Fred H. Birkby has accepted a position as over 
seer of dyeing and wet finishing for the Brad 
ford Mills, John and James Dobson, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ersonals 


William H. Ryder, Jr., has accepted a position 
as overseer of the finishing department for the 
Waterman Worsted Company, Putnam, Conn. He 
was formerly engaged at East Madison, Me 


William D. Waldie, overseer of dyeing for the 
Holden-Leonard Company, Bennington, Vt., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


A. C. Frederick has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing for the Holden-Leonard Company, 
Jennington, Vt. He comes from Pittsfield, Mass., 
and held a position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Pontoosuc Manufacturing Company of that city 
for several years. 

Hugh B. Fraser has secured a position with the 
Annevar Dyeing and Finishing Mills operated by 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company at Ravenna, 
Ohio, to take charge of their finishing department. 
He was formerly employed by the National & 
Providence Worsted Company, Providence, R. I. 


John D. Woolley has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the weaving department for the Warren 
Manufacturing Company, Warren, R. I. He was 
formerly overseer of weaving at the Butler Mills, 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Harry Haggerty has resigned his position with 
the Suffolk Knitting Company, East Boston, 
Mass., where he had charge of the stitching de 
partment 

T. H. Driscoll, overseer of dyeing and Wet 
Finisher for the Bradford Mills, John and James 
Dobson, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn., has 


resigned his position with that company 


J. H. Redmond, designer for the 
Company, Broad Brook, Conn., 
to the positi 

Howard A. Emsley, superintendent for 
the Wuskanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has re- 
signed his position as superintendent of the 


Daniels Worsted Mills, West Rutland, Mass. 


Joseph H. Ridings has been transferred to the 
Armes Mill American Woolen Company, Skowhe 
gan, Me., from the Washington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., as overseer of their finishing department 


Henry J. Brouard, president of the Chapel Mills 
Manufacturing Company, Cherry Valley, Mass., 
for the past 1 has resigned his position as 
president. Channing Smith, treasurer and agent, 
succeeds Mr. Brouard as president. Albert W. 
Lombard, secretary, was re-elected. Mr. Brouard 
will still remain as one of the directors 


Broad Brook 
has been promoted 
n of superintendent 


assistant 


8 years, 


George A. Coleman, overseer of the Cloth Ship- 
ping Department of the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company He was presented with a gold 
watch by the help in his department. 


A. K. Pratt has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the weaving department for the West 
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Boylston Manufacturing Company, South Royal- 
ston, Mass. He was formerly expert in the loom 
department in the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 


David Byars, overseer of weaving for the Wus- 
kanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. John F. O'Neil, 
formerly second hand in the weaving department, 
has succeeded Mr. Byars as overseer. E. Barton 
Seagraves has been given the position as second 
hand. 


John Lees, overseer of weaving at the Hatha- 
way Mills No. 1, New Bedford, Mass., resigned 
his position with that company and was presented 
with a purse of money by the help in the weaving 
department. 


George A. Coleman, for many years head of the 
cloth department of the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has resigned his position with this 
company. He is succeeded by Michael J. Sheri- 
dan, who was an assstant in the department. 


J. D. Templeton, overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the No. 1 Mill of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mill, Lancaster, S. C., has been transferred to a 
much larger and better paying position with the 
No. 2 Mill in charge of their entire spinning. 


Parker has accepted a position as 
Williamsburg, Va., 


Samuel S. 
overseer of knitting for the 
Knitting Mills. 


B. D. Eads has been appointed overseer of card- 
ing for the Apalache Mill of the Victor Manufac- 
turing Company, Arlington, South Carolina. 


E. C. Geer, overseer of spinning department of 
the Ottoroy Mills, Union, South Carolina, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent. 


G. H. Fairbanks has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Fairfield Mill, Hampton 
Cotton Mills Company, Winnsboro, South Caro- 
lina, and accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Granby Mills, of the Hampton Cotton Mills 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina 


P. A. Gwaltney has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Holt Williamson Manufac- 
turing Company, Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
accepted a similar position with the Marlboro 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of McColl, North Carolina. 


E. L. Goble has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Jonesboro Union Mills, Jones- 
boro, Tenn. He comes from China Grove, North 
Carolina. 


J. H. Neal has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning, spooling, warping and twisting for 
the Cherokee Falls Manufacturing Company, 
Cherokee Falls, South Carolina 


W. T. Clayton, superintendent of the Jonesboro 
Yarn Mills, Jonesboro, Tenn., has resigned his 
position and accepted one as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Selma Manufacturing Company, Selma, 
Alabama. 


Oscar Reeves has been appointed superintendent 
of the Fairfield Mills of the Hampton Cotton Mills 
Company, Williamsburg, South Carolina. 
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A. F. Griffin, Agent of the 


Hoosac Worsted 
Mills, North Adams, Mass., has been appointed 
agent of the Daniels Worsted Mills, West Rutland, 


Mass. He will have entire management of both 
the Hoosac Mills and Daniels Mills. 


John Riley, overseer of mule spinning for Rob- 
ert Beatty & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Emil A. Kisro has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Davis & Brown Woolen 
Company, East Killingly, Conn. 


Albert Ainley has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Madison Woolen Company, 
Madison, Me. He was formerly employed at the 
Golden State Woolen Mill, Long Beach, Cal. 


Alvah E. Bullock has succeeded Arthur S. 
Thomas as superintendent of the Stark Mill, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Maurice Murphy has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Knight Woolen Mill, 
Provo, Utah. He was formerly employed at the 
Park Woolen Mill, Rossville, Ga. 


E. E. Leith, overseer of weaving at the Thomas 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Clifton Heights, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of S. Slater & Sons, Webster, Mass. 


Charles Hacking, who has been superintendent 
of the Langford Worsted Mill, Providence, R. I., 
is now engaged in getting the Fern Rock Woolen 
Mill, of the Cleveland Worsted Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in shape to start. This mill has 300 
broad looms for the manufacture of worsted 
goods. 


C. E. Donovan has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Valley Woolen Mill, Cherry 
Valley, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
North Montpelier, Vt. 


C. E. Orcutt has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning on the night shift at the Lebanon 
Mills, Lebanon, N. H 


Stephen Kelly has been appointed overseer of 
burling and sewing at the Uswoco Mill, U. S. 
Worsted Company, Lawrence, Mass., to succeed 
G. T. Wilkie. 

Frank Stiner, overseer of finishing at the Arms 
Mill, American Wooien Company, Skowhegan, 
Me., has resigned his position with that company. 


Harry Spurr, overseer of burling, specking and 
perching at the lower Pacific Mill, Lawrence, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 


James J. Burns has resigned as overseer of fin- 
ishing at the Waterman Worsted Company, Put- 
nam, Conn. He has accepted a similar position at 
the Livingston Worsted Company, Washington, 
R. I. 


Edward Donahue has been promoted from loom 
fixer to the position of second hand of weaving at 
the Intervale Mill, Quinebaug, Conn. Thomas 
Hanley succeeds Mr. Donahue as loom fixer. 











H. W. Atkinson has been appointed general 
manager of the Demopolis Cotton Mill, Demopo- 
lis, Ala. He comes from Jacksonville, Ala. 


A. A. MacWhinnie has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Postex Cotton Mills, Post, Texas. 
“John W. Long has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. He 
was formerly employed as overseer of carding and 
combing at the Wiscassett Mill, Albemarle, N. C. 


Thomas A. Robinson has accepted a position as 
office manager at the Postex Cotton Mills, Post, 
Texas. He was formerly employed at the Winder 
Cotton Mill, Winder, Ga. 


W. L. Landau has been promoted from super- 
intendent to manager of the Maginnis Mill, New 
Orleans, La. 


John F. Lockey has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Raeford Mill & Power Company, Rae- 
ford, N. C. He was formerly employed in a 
similar position with the Athens Manufacturing 
Company, Athens, Ga. 


C. J. Shannon has accepted a position as de- 
signer at the Fairmont Manufacturing Company, 
Fairmont, S. C. 


T. M. McNeill has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Olympia Mills, Columbia, S. C. He 
was formerly employed in a similar position at 
the Ottaray Mill, Union, S. C 


W. H. Sanders has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Magnolia Mill, Charlotte, N. C. He 
was formerly employed at the Albion Mill, Mt. 
Holly, N. C 


S. C. Cain has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Bibb Manufacturing Company's 
Mill No. 1, Columbus, Ga. He comes from Syla 
cauga, Ala. 


Stephen E. Burgess, for the past five years de 
signer at the Dunn Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, 
R. I., has resigned to accept the position of presi 
dent and general manager of the Earnsdale Wors 
ted Company, Clinton, Mass. 

3ernard Connell has accepted a position as 
overseer Of spinning for the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company, Clinton, Mass. He comes from 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


William H. Sandford has accepted a position as 
designer for the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I. He was formerly superintendent of 
the River Spinning Company, same city 


George Davidson, one of the best known and 
highly respected foremen at the Cheney Bros. Silk 
Mills, South Manchester, Conn., has retired on a 
pension, Mr. Davidson has been in the employ 
of the Cheney Bros. Mills for forty-two years and 
a number of these years in charge of the dress 
goods weaving department 


John Elwell, for over fifty years connected with 
the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass., and 
overseer of the bleaching department, has severed 
his connection with that company. He was pre- 
sented with a beautiful! gold chain and charm, a 
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traveling bag and box of cigars by the help in 


his employ. 


F. S. Brown, superintendent of the Warren 
Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company and accepted a 
similar with the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Company, Adams, Mass. Alexander Tolman, who 
has held the position of superintendent for the 
Renfrew Manufacturing Company, will remain 
with the company in another capacity 

Frank W. Whittle, manager of the Pontiac 
Bleachery, Pontiac, R, I. for the past sixteen 
years, has resigned. Mr. Whittle is a member of 
the Warwick Town Council and his many friends 
in the Pawtuxet Valley regret to hear of his resig- 
nation. 


one 


John F. Cannon, for a number of years in charge 
of the cloth and shipping department of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has severed his 
connection with the company. He was presented 
with a purse of money by the help in his depart- 
ment 


C. V. Firth has been appointed superintendent 
of the Potter Bros. Textile Company, Margaret 
and Ditman Sts., Philadelphia 


E. C. Haskell has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as manager of the Victor, Greer and 
Apalache Mills of the Victor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greer, S. C. He was formerly employed for 
the Monaghan Mills of Greenville, S. C. 


J. F. Jenkins has been appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the Dilling Mills, King’s Mountain, 


N. C., succeeding Captain T. Dilling 


W. P. Leister has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Wallace Mills, Jonesville, S. C. 
He was formerly in charge of the spinning at 


the Granby, Columbia, S. C. 


J. S. Carlton, superintendent of the Ida Yarn 
Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Hamer Mills, Hamer, 
S & 

J. N. Badger has been appointed superintendent 
of the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Greer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greer, S. C 

W. B. Holt has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C 
He was formerly superintendent of the Columbia 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, Tenn. 


E, G. McDade has been appointed overseer of 
carding for the Victor Mills, Greer, S. C. 


R. H. Harrison has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning for the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. He comes from 
Knoxville, Tenn 


J. P. Florence has been appointed overseer of 
carding for the Fairmont Mfg. Company, Fair- 
mont, S. C. He comes from Columbus, Ga 

G. O. Saunders has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Mississippi Cotton Mills, 
Moorehead, Miss. 
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P. Carpenter has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Mississippi Cotton Mills, 
Moorehead, Miss 


I. W. Spake has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Hamberg Cotton Mills, 
Hamberg, S. C. He comes from Gastonia, S. C 

Thomas Smtih has been appointed overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Ella Mills, Shelby, 
N.C 

W. B. Warren has accepted a position as over 
seer of spinning for the Amazon Mills, Thomas 
ville, N. C 

W. D. McDonald has been appointed superin 
tendent of the Hamer Cotton Mills, Hamer, S. ¢ 
under G. D. Barlow, who is general superin 
tendent 


G. H. Smith has been appointed overseer oO 
carding for the Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C. He 
comes from Hickory, N. C 


John A. Thomas has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving, dressing and sewing for the 
Tilton Mills, Tilton, N. H. He was formerly em 
ployed at the Clinton Textile Co., Clinton, Mass 


William Grandage has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Yorkshire Mills, Lenni 
Mills, Pa. He was formerly employed in large 
mills in that city 


J. A. Davis has accepted a position as Overseer 


of spinning and spooling for the Lynchburg Cot 
ton Mills, Lynchburg, Va 


H. F. Moody has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S 
C. He was formerly superintendent of the Mo 
naghan Mills, Greenville, S. C 


G. C. Magrath has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Mianus Manufacturing 
Company, Norwalk, Conn 


Eugene O’Connell has been appointed superin 


tendent of the Wyman-Castle Mills Wales, Mass 
_ - ——_—  ——_—__———___— 


DEATHS. 


Russel Green Woodward, of the Union Special 
Machine Company. Chicago. Ill., died at his home 
in Waukegan, Lake County, Ill., on August 25. 
He was born on April 15, 1838, in Chateaugay, 
Franklin County, N. Y. It was in 1859 that he 
gained his first experience upon sewing machine 
work with a man known as Bennet, who had a 
shop on Franklin St. They were manufacturing a 
double chain stitch machine called the “Pearl’’ and 
a single needle chain stitch machine called the 
“Boudoir... While thus employed, the concern be- 
came interested in a lock stitch machine called the 
Nutt-Miller. The work done on this machine had 
the effect of giving Mr. Woodward the reputation 
of being an expert on sewing machine construc- 
tion. To record all of Mr. Woodward’s inventions 
in the sewing machine line would be almost end- 
less and he has a long list of patents upon sewing 
machines to his credit. Mr. Woodward leaves a 
widow. 
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John E. Banigan died at his home in Paterson, 
N. J., after a lingering illness of Bright’s Disease 
in his 64th year. Mr..Banigan was considered one 
of Paterson’s expert manufacturers, having  in- 
vented appliances for silk machinery, Several of 
his appliances were used in the warp printing. He 
also developed new shades in analine color which 
now hold a high rank in trade. He is survived 
by a widow, three daughters and three sons. 


John Doherty, brother of the late Henry 
Doherty, founder of the Henry Doherty Silk 
Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J., died at 
his home in that city after a long illness. Mr 
Doherty was connected with the Henry Doherty 
Silk Manufacturing Company for a number of 
years, but retired four years ago on account of ill 
health. He came to the United States from Eng- 
lan1 57 years ago and lived the most of his time 
in Paterson. He fought in the Civil War and was 
dangerously wounded in the Battle of Gettysburg. 
He was a member of the G. A. R. and Red Men. 


Edward Bromley, prominent in the textile man 
ufacture of rugs and lace goods and operating 
mills in Philadelphia, Penn., died at his country 
home at Oak Lane, New York, at the age of 54 
years. He was unmarried, and a member of the 
Masonic fraternity Union League, a manufac- 
turers’ and Columbia Club 


Gilbert G. Yingst, 29 years of age, and one of 
the most successful overseers in hosiery mills, died 
at Winsted, Conn., September 4 of typhoid fever. 
He was of German descent, married and leaves a 
small family. 


Arthur H. Buttom, 56 years of age, and a fore- 
man in the Nonotuck Silk Mills, Florence, Mass., 
died suddenly Saturday, June 4th, of heart failure. 
Many years ago he was employed for L. J. War- 
ner of Florence, Mass., and later conducted a silk 
manufacturing business in Windsor Locks, Conn. 
He is survived by a widow, one son and two 
daughters 


William A. Dickel, widely known among the 
textile trades of Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly 
on August 19, in Ocean City, N. J., of acute in- 
digestion, where he was spending the summer 
months with his family, the body being removed 
to his home in Melrose Park, Pa., for burial. Mr. 
Dickel wi!l be remembered by the trade as being 
connected with one of the oldest textile manufac- 
turing concerns in this vicinity, a business started 
very many years ago by his father, the late Henry 
Dickel, for the manufacture of ingrain carpets. A 
few years ago he retired from the carpet trade, 
disposed o: the equipment of the plant and started 
up a new business in the Arizona St. mill under 
the name of Henry Dickel & Son, in which he 
manufactured mercerized, silk and artificial silk 
laces and braids. Later on he incorporated and 
started the Industrial Tape Mills Company, of 
which he was president and treasurer up to the 
time of his death, and which has been successfully 
engaged in making narrow fabrics at Jasper & 
Huntingdon Sts. Mr. Dickel was also identified 
with the Industrial Trust, Title & Savings Com- 


d 





pany of Philadelphia, being a member of its 
Board of Directors for many years. 


Dexter J. Cutter, for many years paymaster at 
the Boston Manufacturing Company, Waltham, 
Mass., died at the home of his daughter in Wal- 
tham of pneumonia. He was 88 years of age and 
born in Sudbury, Mass. He leaves one daughter 
and two sons. 


J. Howard Tidd, treasurer and agent of the 
Oakland Mills, Taunton, Mass., for the past twelve 
years, died at his home in that city at the age of 
48 years. He is survived by his mother and a 
brother, Winthrop L. Tidd, who is president of 
the company. Mr. Tidd was also associated with 
jewelry business 


James W. Streeton, for many years president 
of the firm of J. W. Streeton & Company, ribbon 
manufacturers, Brooklyn, N. Y., died August 27 
at his home in that city at the age of 54 years 
Mr. Streeton was born and educated in Brooklyn 
and had been connected with the silk business 
there since the early ‘80s. For a long time he was 
an active member of the Brooklyn Union League 
Club. He is survived by his wife, a daughter and 
one son. 


Wilton Farnsworth, a woolen manufacturer, 
died September 1 at his home in New York City 
of apoplexy at the age of 59 years. He had been 
ill for the last four years. Mr. Farnsworth was 
born in Millbury, Mass., and retired from busi- 
ness about ten years ago. His wife and one son 
survive him. 


William B. Andrews died suddenly on Septem 
ber 10, after a short illness. Mr. Andrews was 
connected with the firm of Thomas H. Ball, Phil 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of worsted yarns, in 
the capacity of office manager for the past twenty- 
five years. He was well known throughout the 
textile trade 


Edward S. Stratton, overseer of the carding de 
partment in the No. 1 mill of the Amoskeag Man 
ufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H.. died at 
his home in that city September the 12th. He 
was 55 years of age and is survived by a widow 
and one daughter. He was a member of the 
Derryfield and Textile Club 


Samuel Sheldon, president of the Post & Shel- 
don Corporation, manufacturers of broad silks at 
Paterson, N. J., died at his home in Campgaw, 
N. J., September the oth from an attack of in- 
digestion. Mr. Sheldon spent the entire day at 
his desk in the New York office and returned to 
his home in the evening. Soon after arriving 
home he complained of a severe pain and medical 
aid was sought but before the physician arrived 
he had passed away. He was widely known and 
highly esteemed in Paterson and his sudden death 
comes as a great shock to his business associates 
He was born in Macclesfield, England, 54 years 
ago. He is survived by a widow, two daughters 
and two sons, 


Alexander W. Mack, treasurer of the Raritan 
Woolen Mills and the Somerset Manufacturing 
Company, Raritan, N. J., died suddenly in the 
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office of the Raritan Woolen Mills. Death was 
attributed to acute indigestion aggravated by ex- 
citement attending a strike at the mill. Mr. Mack 
was 40 years of age and is survived by a widow, 
one son and two daughters. He succeeded his 
father, Adolph Mack, as treasurer of these mills 
He was a candidate for mayor of Somerville, 
N. J., on the Republican ticket and had filed his 
petition under the primary election laws within a 
few days 

C. B. Atkins died at his home in West Spring- 
field, Mass., at the age of 49 years. Mr. Atkins 
was one of the best known and highly respected 
knitting mill overseers in the country. He had 
worked in some of the leading mills in the New 
England and Middle States, and was a contributor 
of articles on the manufacturing of sweaters and 
underwear for the trade papers. He is survived 
by a widow. 

_ William E. Knipscher, senior member of the 
firm of Knipscher & Maas, silk dyers of Pater- 
son, N. J., and for more than forty years con- 
nected with the silk industry of Paterson, died at 
his home in that city September a2tst following an 
illness of a few hours. He was 63 years of age, 
born in Germany and came to this country when 
a young man. He is survived by a widow, one 
son and two daughters 

Andrew J. Root, president and treasurer of the 
Root Manufacturing Company, Cohoes, N. Y., 
died suddenly at his home in that city. Mr. Root 
was born in Port Schuyler in 1834 and when a 
young man entered the firm of Root & White- 
lock, of Albany, N. Y., his father being. senior 
member of the company. Since the death of his 
father he has had whole charge of the manufac- 
turing 

————__ - & —-- — — 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


California, Berkeley Richard Boyes, who is 
said to be an experienced silk amanufacturer, has 
discussed with W. O. Mills, and other representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce, the possibility 
of starting a silk weaving plant in Berkeley : 

Canada, Ontario, Cobourg. The Cobourg Mat- 
ting & Carpet Company, Ltd., has been rein- 
corporated under a broader charter, and the cap- 
ital stock increased from $50,000 to $300,000. Ad- 
ditions are contemplated but for the present are 
in abeyance. Coco natts and matting, jute car- 
pets, jute and flax press cloths, are manufactured. 
John Dick is president; W. M. Hilliard, treasurer; 
W. Wildbur, superintendent, and H. Fullerton, 
buyer 

*Connecticut, Mystic. W. D. Sowter, head of 
the Mystic Lace Mill project, is soliciting sub- 
scriptions to stock of the concern. The Royal 
Linen Mills, which it is proposed to occupy, are to 
be equipped with 18 lace machines from a factory 
at Nottingham, England, according to the plans 


District of Columbia, Washington. Dr. Oscar 
Seiglie, Second Secretary of the Cuban Legation, 
is seeking information regarding the cost of es- 
tablishing small and medium sized factories for 
manufacturing woolen or cotton fabrics, or both. 


































































































































































































New Publications 





Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained, 
postage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
to Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


First Principles of Production: by J. Taylor Ped- 
die; 231 pages, 4 3/4 by 7 1/2; Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Price $2.00. 

This book has been written in order to aid in 
the inevitable revision of the economic policy of 
Great Britain after the war. It is intended for the 
instruction of the workman, manufacturer and 
the student of political economy. Following an 
introduction the contents are divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: First Principles of Production; 
The State and Opportunity in Industry; Tariffs, 
Free Trade and Industry; The Influence of Science 
on Political Economy; Finance and Industry; 
Science and Industry; The Cooperation of Science 
and Industry; The Influence of Brain Power on 
History and Industry; British Imperialism; Steel 
Industry; The Chemical Industries of Germany 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


The Powell Appliances; The Wm. Powell Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

A 56-page booklet describing and _ illustrating 

the Powell appliances for automobiles, trucks, 

motor boats, gas, gasoline and oil engines. The 


company also manufacture a complete line of brass 
and iron globe, angle, gate and check 
valves, lubricators, single and double connections, 
oil and grease cups Of every kind and description. 
The Powell products are all sold under a guaran- 
tee as to their mechanical perfection and superior 
workmanship. The booklet is prepared with the 
usual painstaking attention to details, is remark- 
ably complete and well arranged, and of a con 
venient size. A feature for which the Wm. Powell 


cross, 








Co, has long been noted is the “White Star” 

valves. They are prepared at all times to furnish 

non-corrosive valves, cocks and fittings at special 

prices. 

eB ® 
Industrial Not 

£ * 
MOVING INTO NEW QUARTERS 

The R. D. Whitmore Co., dealer of imported 
and domestic cotton and worsted yarns, have 


moved into new quarters at 121-123 East 24th St., 
Philadelphia, where they have taken the entire 
ninth floor, greatly enlarging their office facilities. 
The R. D. Whitmore Co. represént three German 
and two English mills as well as domestic spin- 
ners and have their own facilities for converting 
cotton yarns. 
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EDISON DAY PRIZE CONTEST 


In conjunction with the celebration of Edison 
Day, October 21 this year, the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of the invention of the electric incandes- 
cent lamp, Oct. 21, 1879, by Thomas A. Edison, a 
nation-wide prize contest for boys ahd girls has 
been inaugurated by the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company. Thirty-three 
grand prizes and 2,000 smaller prizes amounting 
to $2,500 are offered, and the conditions are such 
that either boys or girls may compete with equal 
chances. The contest will be carried on in co- 
operation with lighting companies and dealers all 
over the United States, and is for the purpose of 
extending the growing popular appreciation of 
electric lighting and particularly the replacement 
of old style carbon lamps with modern types of 
Edison Mazda lamps. The contest opens 12.01 
a. m., Tuesday, Sept. 21, and closes 12.00 mdinight, 
Thursday, Oct. 21, 1915. 

The first prize for boys is a $275 Indian big 
twin motorcycle, and for girls is a $200 new type 
Edison disk phonograph with $75 cash for rec- 
ords; the second prize for boys is an $80 Evin- 
rudo detachable rowboat or canoe motor, and for 
girls is an $80 order on any jeweler for a choice 
of jewelry; the third prize for boys is a $47 Old 
Town “Octa” 17-ft. canoe, and for girls is a $47.00 
Parisian ivory toilet set; and so on down through 
a long list of jewelry, musical instruments, cam- 
eras, sporting goods, etc., for the thirty-three 
prizes. Each of the 2,000 boy or girl contestants 
that stand next highest will receive an Eveready 
fountain pen flashlight. Each prize is not 
awarded to one boy and one girl contestant, but 
the first prize to one boy or one girl, and so on. 
The boy or girl winner also has the privilege in 
each case of accepting the cash equivalent instead 
of the prize. 

The contestant has to secure from the local 
lighting company or agent for Edison Mazda 
lamps an Official contestant card and the details 
will be explained by him. Order cards have to be 
distributed by the contestant during the time au- 
thorized to users of electric light in homes, stores, 
factories, etc., who can be induced to replace old 
style carbon incandescent lamps with modern 
Edison Mazda lamps, or who contemplate pur- 
chasing a new supply of lamps 

During the months of September and October 
the Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company will also conduct one of the most com- 
prehensive campaigns of propaganda ever under- 
taken on Edison Mazda lamps, and for the pur- 
pose of popularizing electric lighting. Advertise- 
ments will appear in over 18,000,000 copies of 100 
different magazines and newspapers circulating in 
practically every section of the United States. Nu- 
merous Sunday magazine supplements, the great 
weekly and monthly popular magazines, boys’ mag- 
azines, and many trade and technical journals will 
carry their respective Edison Day announcements 
to the general public, to the boys and girls who 
should enter the contest and to their parents, to 
manufacturers, to business men, to stores, to cen- 


tral stations, to dealers, etc. 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OPENS PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


On October 1st, The Goulds Manufacturing 
Company of Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of 
pumps for every service, opened a Philadelphia 
office at 111 N. Third St. They have purchased 
the business of H. E. Trotman, who up to the 
present time has been distributor for Goulds 
Pumps in this territory, and have leased from him 
the store-room and warehouse of the above ad- 
dress. 

E. S. Jenison, formerly with The Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
appointed manager and F. G. Kramer, formerly in 
the employ of H. E. Trotman, will be assistant 
manager. J. B. Trotman will continue with The 
Goulds Manufacturing Company. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Company will con- 
fine its business to pumps, pump accessories, 
waterworks supplies, gasoline engines, motors, 
€tc., for use in Operating pumps. Ample stocks 
will be carried so that every dealer in this dis- 
trict is insured prompt shipment. 

This is the third office opened within the past 
few months by The Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, an office having been opened in Pittsburg in 
August and one in Atlanta last December. 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE SCHOOL 


This school opened for its seventeenth year 
on September 13 in the day classes and September 
20 in the evening. Entrance examinations for day 
students were held Friday, September Io, and 
enrollment for the evening classes took place 
Thursday and Friday evening September 16 and 
17. The number of young men who have indi- 
cated their intention of entering the school this 
year gives promise of a large Freshman class. 

The courses to be given at the school are to be 
extended in two important respects, in dyeing and 
finishing cotton goods and in cost accounting. 
The additional instruction to be given in dyeing 
and finishing is made possible by the new $10,000 
dyeing and finishing plant installed at the school 
this summer. As to cost accounting, some in- 
struction was given to day students in this subject 
last year, but the course will be extended and will 
be given in the evening classes if there is any de- 
mand for it. 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


W. E. Hardy, for the past eleyen years con- 
nected with the Diamond Rubber Company, and 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and lately in charge 
of the sales of their Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, has lately been appointed sales manager 
of the Boston Belting Company, Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods. 


Maine, Sangerville. No changes will be made 
in the Sangerville Woolen Mills by the Oldtown 
(Me.) Woolen Company, which has leased the 
plant until January 1, 1916, and is starting it up. 


Maryland, Baltimore. According to local re- 
ports a building at 428 East Saratoga St. has 
been leased by the Monumental Mfg. Company, 
makers of cotton duck and other fabrics, and it 


is expected to begin operations there about Oc- 
tober 15, employing about 150 persons, mostly 
women. The company’s office will be in the 
Lincoln Bldg., Boston. J. E. Lucker is presi- 
dent; J. G. Fisher, secretary and treasurer; E. D. 
Heninson, sales manager, and R. Legare Webb, 
attorney. At the Lincoln Bldg., Boston, nothing 
was known of the Monumentnal Mfg. Company 


*Massachusetts, Amesbury. F. L. Hewitt of the 
Merrimack Valley Power & Bldg. Company, 68 
Devonshire St., Boston, which controls the old 
cotton mill property here, states that there is 
some foundation for the report that a textile man- 
ufacturing concern may install a 20,000-spindle plant 
in Nos. 1 and 2 Mills. Mr. Hewitt states that he 
is in touch with a number of concerns that are 
possible tenants but that nothing has been closed. 
This is a proposition to rent manufacturing space 
with power. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A small fire in the 
card room on the third floor of Mill No. 2 of 
the Union Cotton Mfg. Company was extinguished 
with practically no loss. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell Bleachery 
is very busy and night work is being done in 
some departments. Conditions are also reported 
to be excellent at the St: Louis branch, started 
two or three years ago. 


Massachusetts, Mansfield. A large reinforced 
concrete factory building formerly owned by the 
Mansfield Laboratories, Inc., has been sold to 
the Mansfield Bleachery Company, at auction for 
$17,250. The Mansfield Bleachery will use the 
buildings for storage purposes in connection with 
their cotton piece goods bleaching, finishing and 
mercerizing business here. 


Massachusetts, Monson. Ricketts & Shaw, 
manufacturers of kerseys and cloakings, have 
started on a night schedule in the carding, spin- 
ning and finishingn departments. 


Massachusetts, North Abington. The business 
of A. C. Woodward, a manufacturer of narrow 
fabrics of all kinds on 104 looms, has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 under the 
style of the Victory Webbing Co., Inc. Mr. 
Woodward is advancing in years and is not in 
the best- of health so to protect his interests in 
the business decided to incorporate. He will act 
as treasurer and buyer for the new concern. More 
help including weavers, winders and warpers is 
required, 


Massachusetts, Palmer. Operations have been 
resumed by the Thorndike Company of Thorn- 
dike, the Palmer Mill of the Otis Company of 
Three Rivers, and the mills at Bondsville, after 
a shut down of ten days. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. An order from the 
Swiss Government for 75,000 yards of uniform 
cloth has been received by the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mfg. Company. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Worcester 
Woolen Mill Company has granted an increase of 
ten per cent. in wages to about 75 employes. The 
request for the increase was made by the workers 
and it was granted. There was no strike. 
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AWARD TO THE BOND FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. 


The Jury of Awards at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition have awarded the Bond 
Foundry & Machine Company, Manheim, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., the highest competitive award for 
their Lytestrong pressed steel shaft hanger. 

The combined exhibits of the Bond Foundry & 
Machine Company of Manheim, Pa., the Charles 
Bond Company of Philadelphia and the Canadian 
Bond Hanger and Coupling Company, Ltd., of 


An eight and fifteen-sixteenth inch rigid ring oil- 
ing pillow block is fitted with adjustable base plate, 
a large seven and fifteen-sixteenth inch shaft 
hanger, a pedestal~pillow block, floor stand, wall 
frames, etc. 
The line of 
strong” steel 


Bond Patent 
shaft hangers 


Scientific 
ranging in 


“Lyte- 
drops 


from eight to twenty inches is noteworthy from 
the standpoint of its completeness, lightness and 
great strength, and the variety of places where the 
hanger is especially adapted. The parts of the com- 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXHIBIT OF THE BOND FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


Alexandria, Ontario, Canada, Avenue I and 
Fourth St., Machinery Palace, present in a very 
practical and comprehensive manner the complete 
line of Bond “Double Sure” power transmit- 
ting appliances and “Sterling” oak tanned leather 
belting. 

The greater part of the hangers, 
clutches and belting is in actual use 
head or main shaft is graduated in size from 
fifteenth-sixteenth to four and fifteenth-sixteenth 
inch, the Bond “Spiro” compression, plate and 
clamp couplings and the Bond friction clutch 
being used to connect the different sections. This 
line of shafting is hung in Bond hangers, both of 
cast iron and pressed steel types. 

There is also on display much heavy material. 


couplings, 
The over- 


plete “Lytestrong’ hangers are shown sep- 
arately and also the hanger partly constructed. 
On tables are the various tvpes of Solid and Split 
Collars conically arranged. 

The Chares Company’s “Sterling” oak 
tanned leather belting is used on all of the drives, 
while rolls of single and double “Sterling” and 
“Whirlpool” water proof belting are on display. 
The Grundy patent flexible insulated coupling, 
also manufactured by the Charles Bond Company, 
used for connecting motors direct to machinery, 
and also for the connection of shafts that are out 
of alignment, is used not only in the bond exhibit 
but on numerous other machines throughout the 
machinery palace. 


30nd 
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S. K. F. BALL BEARING CO. TO BUILD 
AMERICAN PLANT 


On the 4th of September there was incorporated 
in Hartford the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company of 
Hartford, Conn., with a capitalization of $2,000,- 
ooo, having for its object the manufacture and sale 
of the ball bearings known by this name. 

The S. K. F. ball bearing was introduced into 
the U. S. A. in the year 1910, three years after the 
patents for the invention exploited by the parent 
concern, “The Aktiebolaget Svenska Kullager- 
fabriken of Gothenburg, Sweden,” had _ been 


THE NEW BUILDING 
granted. At that time the present American S. K. 
F. Ball Bearing Co. was incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $50,000 as a selling organization for the 
bearings manufactured by the Swedish concern 
Within a very short time it became evident that 
this particular type of bearing had a large market 


THE OLD BUILDING OF THE S.K F. BALL BEARING CO, 
in this country and the business of the company 
quickly extended until at the present time it is one 
of the leading ball bearing importers in the 
United States with a sales organization covering 
the whole country. It is now the intention of 
the company to build a factory. for which a site 
has been selected at Hartford, Conn., which place 
the company has found offers the class of skilled 
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labor necessary for the production of a high 
quality mechanical product of this kind. With this 
factory, in addition to the Swedish source of sup- 
ply, the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. will be in a 
position to take care of all demands made upon it. 

Until the new factory is in a position to supply 
American made bearings, the S. K. F. Company, 
which has since the war been one of the few im 
porters who have not suffered any interruptions 
in their source of supply, will continue as hitherto 
to import Swedish made bearings and will con- 


tinue to do so as long as may seem desirable. 


“ae, 


~~, 


S.K.F. BALL BEARING CO, 


the fortunate 


[his places the company in 
of having two sources of supply, and of not being 


position 
pushed to develop its American factory quicker 
than it is able to organize a plant, which can be 
depended upon to keep up the present high 
standard of Swedish S. K. F. products with re 
gard to quality. It is intended to start with a 
plant employing about 300 men, which will, to be- 
gin with, be able to produce only a portion of the 
bearings annually by the company in this 
‘ountry. Some idea of the size that the Ameri 
‘an factory may be expected to attain in the 
course of a few years can be gained from a com- 
parison of the growth of the Swedish concern, 
which, starting in 1907 with a small factory (see 
Fig. 1) employing about 100 men, has in the 
course of eight years grown so that it now has a 
floor space covering six acres (see Fig. 2) and a 
force of over 3,000 at the home factory alone, not 
counting its branches in various European coun 
tries 


sold 


COTTON FREIGHT RATES TO JAPAN 


Aug. 24, by 
Yokohama 


Times of Consul General 


H. Scidmore, 


From Japan George 


It is learned that the Government has granted, 
under date of August 21, leave to raise freight 
rates on American cotton from 40 cents per picul 
(30 cents per 100 pounds) to 50 cents per picul 
(37 1/2 cents per 100 pounds) to the three mail 
running trans-Pacific ser- 
reported retirement of the 


companies 
the 


steamship 
vices. Perhaps 
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Pacific Mail liners from the line has induced the 
authorities to hurry up the decision on this ques 
tion of such importance to spinning circles 


ASHDALE BLEACHERY IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Ashdale Bleachery, which commenced its 
operations in a small way one year ago in Mana- 
yunk, have been compelled to remove their plant 
to another and larger location on Frankford Ave., 
above Lehigh Ave., right in the heart of the Ken- 
sington Mill district The building secured by 
them, which is three stories high, has been re- 
modeled and equipped with the latest improved 
machinery for bleaching cotton, woolen, silk and 
artificial silk hosiery, on which the owners of the 
plant are specializing. The Ashdale Bleachery has 
sufficient business on hand at the present time to 
keep them running to their fullest capaeity. They 
also propose, at a later date, to install a depart- 
ment with special machinery for the bleaching and 
finishing of cotton fabrics, towels, etc., and a plant 
for the dyeing of logwood colors on hosiery. The 
entire plant is under the management and super- 
intendency of Thomas Ashdale, who is well known 
to the textile trade as an expert in dyeing and 
bleaching, having had many years of experience 
in turning out high grade goods 


RHENISH-WESTPHALIAN TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


Consul Henry C. A. Damm, Aix la Chapelle, Germany, 
Aug. 20 

The principal purpose of the Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Textile Manufacturers is that of mutual 
liability insurance. Its officials inspect the appli- 
ances installed in the mills for prevention of acci- 
dents to employes, and compensations for acci- 
dents incurred for which the employers are liable 
are paid by the association. 

The assets of the association at the end of the 
year 1914 were $735,062, of which $693.714 consti- 
tute the reserve fund, and the remainder consists 
of real estate, bank balance, and working capital. 
The receipts for the year 1913 totaled $224,045, de- 
rived from the ‘membership dues, interest on re- 
serve fund, rent from real estate, fines and penal- 
ties. The expenditures for the year 1913 reached 
$223,507, including $180,803 paid as compensations 
in cases of accidents. Other expenses were for 
conducting investigations in cases of accidents, in- 
spection of safety appliances in the mills, salaries 
of officials, office expenses, taxes. 

The association, with its headquarters at Muen- 
chen-Gladbach, had, during 1914, a membership of 
2,850 concerns, as against 2,954 in 1913, which en- 
gaged 144,659 employes. as against 157,888 in 1913. 
The Duesseldorf section had a membership of 121 
concerns with 10,653 employes; Muenchen-Glad- 
bach, 342 with 32,829; Elberfeld, 227 with 10,024; 
Barmen, 1,499 with 25,092; Lennep, 109 with 11,- 
910; Aix la Chapelle, 293 with 22.797; Muenster, 
259 concerns with 30,454 employes. During the 
year 1914 there were paid in wages $31,196,162, as 
against $36,207,476 the previous year. The aver- 
age wage per employe, including females and 
minors, was $217.30, which is slightly less than the 


average for the last five years. As compensation 
for accidents to employes, $180,366 was paid in 
1914: 2,221 accidents were reported, 13 of which 
resulted in death 


THE PEARSITE COMPANY 


A plant is being established at Caney, Ky., by 
the Pearsite Company to manufacture dyestuffs 
and, according to men interested, the first unit will 
have a production of between 800 and 1,000 pounds 
daily before the end of October. It is planned to 
increase this output to 10,000 pounds daily. A 
sky blue, a direct black, a benzol red, a wool 
black and a direct green will be the first colors 
produced and John Lindemann, of F. Bredt & 
Company, the New York selling agents, is au- 
thority for the statement that they will measure 
up to full requirements as regards fastness and 
other qualities and are adaptable for cotton, silk 
and wool. Experimental work has been carried 
on in mills of the American Woolen Company and 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills Company. 
The Pearsite Company has been organized under 
the laws of Delaware with capital stock of $2,000,- 
ooo. Col. H. P. Bope, vice-president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, is president; N. W. Niles, 
Boston, is treasurer; and Wheeler B. Horner, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, is secretary. The con- 
cern is named for Arthur L. Pearse, a mining 
engineer. 


NETHERLANDS TRADE IN COTTON 


Statistics presented in the August 2 issue of the 
Manchester (England) Guardian, and said to be 
taken from the Dutch Board of Trade returns, 
show the amounts of cotton imported into and ex- 
ported from the Netherlands in the first half of 
the current year, with comparative data for the 
corresponding months of 1914 and 1913. These 
figures are: 


Imported from (first six months) 1913 1914 I9I5 





Tons ons Tons 
United States......-. 2+... 8,071 7,815 87,119 
I TEER s'b a4 cabsasee eens Sees 156 sees 
POUR 4 ou cage as hn. < Saves 462 207 ous 
Germany biee'vénc Ghee eove ddés 22,071 19,960 839 
United Kingdom............. 5210 3,464 11,081 
Other countries ............+- 23,995 35,398 3,849 
BOO 6 cc-cvcsind es 0006 ddo% 59,809 67,000 103,788 
Exported to (first six months) 1913 1914 I915 
Tons Tons Tons 
Belgium ....+..--cscccees «+++ 13,697 8,652 59 
PRR wcce c600 6660 sb vn seeese 10 22 ew 
Germany chs ened seus cete tee 25,029 33,913 93,009 
DR i ks as so 6008 hd ks ae aes 678 204 109 
United Kingdom ............. 1,857 1,839 194 
Other countries. ....-.-.....+. 2,390 3,850 1,452 
ROME citituce case wake 43,661 48,570 94,823 


In presenting these statistics the Guardian calls 
particular attention to the fact that cotton has 
never been declared contraband, and that the re- 
strictions on shipments of the fiber to the 
Netherlands were not operative during much of 
the half year under discussion. 
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THE “PARAMOUNT” HOSIERY FORM 


*aramount Hosiery Form Drying Co., of 
Chicago, successors to The Paramount Metal 
Form Drying Company, of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
have placed upon the market, on an extensive 
scale, their patented internally-heated hosiery dry- 
ing and shaping form under the registered trade 
mark “Paramount.” This form is a distinct de- 
parture in the drying and finishing of hosiery. 
Leading hosiery mills are having them installed in 
their drying rooms. 

The “Paramount” form-has found a ready de- 
mand because of its many advantages, including 
high efficiency and great simplicity. It has already 
gone into extensive use and the company has es- 
tablished a large business in leasing the apparatus 
to the trade, and has engaged in the policy of vig- 
orously protecting their rights under the patents. 
They have instituted infringement proceedings 
against one manufacturing concern in St. Louis 
for the unlicensed making of a hosiery iron and 
form; and against a hosiery knitting concern in 
the same city for the unlicensed use of the form. 


The 


A SUCCESSFUL MILL SPECIALTY DEPART- 
MENT 


In connection with his business of importing 
and manufacturing textile machinery, which was 
established more than 25 years ago, William Firth, 
200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., has within the 
past few years been developing a department for 
the manufacture and sale of mill specialties. Sev- 
eral of these specialties have been described in 
different 
some have been exhibited at the 
chinery Shows in Boston. 

One of the first of these specialties taken up by 
the department was the Dustless Card Stripping 
Apparatus, which is now well-known and has been 
adopted by a great many mills North and South, 
and there are now over 35,000 cards being stripped 
by it regularly. Another specialty is the Broom- 
less Floor Sweepers. which are working success- 
fully, saving time and money for the mills 

A more recent specialty is the “Slugiess” 
Comber Cleaner—called ‘‘Slugless’” because it 
cleans the combers by suction, eliminating the 
usual danger of slugs getting into the work. It 
cleans the combers without stopping them, which 
means increased production. 

And still another successful specialty is the 
“Mendall’—a steel cutting, brazing, soldering and 
carbon removing outfit, especially designed and 
adapted to textile machinery repairs. Any broken 
or worn part in the mill can be mended and put 
back in service in a few hours 

In his general business Mr. Firth has been mak- 
ing considerable progress of late in the sale of 
self-acting mules and cotton waste machinery. 

Since the disturbance in Europe there seems to 
be an increasing interest in machinery for mule 
spun yarns, and the American cotton manufactur- 
ers are beginning to see the advantages of regain 
ing their waste, most of which has hitherto been 
sold at low prices for export to Germany and other 


Textile Ma- 


countries. 


issues of the Textile World Record and’ 


Several orders have recently been received for 
self-acting mules, and a substantial contract closed 
for a waste mill equipment, and several others are 
pending. 


AWARDS TO THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY 


A short time ago, articles descriptive of The 
Lunkenheimer Company’s exhibits at San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego appeared in these columns, 
and mention was made of the impression of 
quality conveyed upon examination of the articles 
exhibited That the Juries of Awards were 
equally impressed with the quality of the engi- 
neering appliances displayed, is evidenced by the 
medal of honor which was granted The Lunken- 
heimer Company at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, and the grand prize at the 
Panama-California Exposition. 

The exceptionally large and complete line of en- 
gineering appliances exhibited covers in great va- 
riety, bronze, iron, ‘“‘puddled” semi-steel and cast 
steel globe, angle, check, gate, balanced 
throttle and non-return safety boiler stop valves; 
also bronze and iron pop safety, relief and blow- 
off valves; water columns and whistles, 
ground key work, injectors and ejectors; bronze 
fittings and unions; cylinder lubricators, oiling 
devices, oil and grease cups; automobile and 
motor boat specialties, etc. 

The Lunkenheimer Company feel that the truth 
of their claim of being manufactured only of goods 
of the highest quality has been fully corroborated 
by the decision of the juries of awards in granting 
the prizes. 

The company has its executive offices and fac 
tories in Cincinnati, and maintains numerous 
branch offices and selling agencies throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries. 


cross, 


gauges; 


FORECAST OF INDIA’S JUTE CROP 


Smith, 2 


Consul General James A Calcutta, July 22 

[he preliminary forecast of the jute crop for 
1915 has just been made public by the Department 
of Agriculture of Bengal and covers the estimated 
area under jute in the three Provinces in India 
where this fiber is grown, as compared with the 
acreage figures returned in the final forecast of 
1914. The figures are of interest as showing a re 
markable decrease in acreage, due, without doubt, 
to the great fall in prices in the raw material last 
year aiter the outbreak of the war, when ship 
ments both Germany and Austria were entirely 
suspended. Among jute merchants in Calcutta the 
official figures given have been-received with some 
skepticism, and are believed to considerably un- 
derestimate the acreage actually under jute the 
present time 

The acreage figures for the 
as follows: 


y 
at 


three Provinces are 


Bengal: Decrease 


Western os 7 309 
Northern . oon 385 
Eastern 1,150,402 
Cooch Behar E 41; 27,5506 


169,830 
264,120 
399.492 

16,857 
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Behar and Orissa 330,120 215,339 114,781 
Assam 102,300 83,100 19,200 
Total +++ «3349437 2,305,151 984,286 


The following, therefore, are the decreases in 
acreage: Western Bengal, 36 per cent.; northern 
Bengal, 31 per cent.; eastern Bengal, 22 per cent.; 
Cooch Behar, 38 per cent.; Behar and Orissa, 35 
per cent.; Assam, 19 per cent. The total decrease 
in acreage compared with last year’s area is 29 
per cent 

Taking into consideration the figures for last 
year’s forecast and the amount of jute which has 
since come into Calcutta or been exported from 
India, a considerable quantity of jute has been 
left over from last year’s crop. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., has published the foi 
lowing items regarding opportunities for foreign 
business in textile materals. The addresses may 
be obtained from the Bureau and its branch o1 
fices. Request for each opportunity should be on 
a separate sheet and the file number given 


Fancy goods, etc., No. 17743: A manufacturer's 
agent and importer in Canada desires to rep- 
resent American manufacturers and jobbers oi 
dry goods, especially cashmere ribbed hosiery; 
lisle, taffeta, and silk gloves; meckwear for 
women; all kinds of carpets. 

Hosiery, No. 17716: A firm in Italy desires to se 
cure a line of light-weight silk hosiery. 

Hosiery, boot laces, and umbrella handles, No. 
17709: The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is in receipt of a letter stating that 
a representative of an English firm desires tu 
be placed in communication with American 
manufacturers and exporters of hosiery for 
women, boot laces, umbrella handles and rib 
buttons, etc. 


Textiles, etc., No. 17609: A business man in Chi‘ 
desires to represent American manufacturers 
and exporters of gray drill and gray sheetings, 
hosiery, cotton goods and flannels. 

Netting, No. 17967: A firm in Brazil desires to im- 
port netting similar to the sample which may 
be examined at the bureau or its branch 
offices. The firm states that it wishes to place 
an order for 1,000 yards of this material. 


Wearing apparel, No. 17962: An American con- 
sular officer in England reports that a firm in 
his district desires to represent American man- 
ufacturers and exporters of gray shirtings, 
sheetings, etc., suitable for the Red Sea ports, 
Abyssinia, and East African coast. 

Hosiery and gloves, 17771: A firm in New Zea- 
land desires to receive price lists, catalogues, 
samples, and full information relative to ho- 
siery, especially cotton and silk, and gloves 
of all kinds. 

Textiles, No. 17984: An American consular officer 
in the Netherlands reports that a business 

man in that country wishes to form connec- 
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tions with American manufacturers of cotton 
embroideries, woolen serges and cheviots, and 
printed shirtings and sateens. 


Hosiery and gloves, No. 18012: The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Comerce is in receipt 
of a letter from a business man in England 
who desires to communicate with American 
manufacturers and exporters of silk hose anid 
gloves for women. 


Hosiery, No. 18009: A business man in Italy 
desires to receive orders from American man- 
ufacturers of hosiery for women. Corre 
spondence may be in English 

3obbins, No. 18010: An American consular officer 
in India has transmitted a detailed repori 
relative to a market in his district for the saie 
of bobbins to be used in jute mills. 

Textiles, etc., No. 18001: A company in Brazil de- 
sires to get into communication with Ameri- 
can manufacturers of textiles and wearing 
apparel. 

Woolen thread, No. 17539: An American consu- 
lar officer in Brazil reports that a company in 
his district desires to import carded and combed 
white and colored woolen thread on Spools, 
bobbins, and reels. A mixture of 50 per cent 
cotton and 50 per cent wool is desired, light 
and dark, of various colors. The sizes de- 
sired are 2/72, 2/56, 2/48, and 2/40. 

Cotton twist, No. 18297: A Norwegian retail 
dealer in ships’ supplies desires to arrange 
definite terms at once with an American firm 
selling cotton twist. This waste product of 
cotton is used for cleaning purposes on ships. 
The twist generally comes in bales weighing 
about 250 kilos (551 pounds) each, and is sewn 


up in jute bags bound together with iron 
hoops. 
Cotton ginghams and underwear, No. 18301: A 


commission agent in Norway informs an 
American consul] that he desires samples of 
American printed cotton ginghams and cheap 
cotton underwear. 

Cotton and cotton yarn, No. 18302: An Ameri 
can consul in a neutral country reports that a 
firm in his district would be glad to corre- 
spond with American dealers in raw cotton or 
cotton yarn. 

Ready-made clothing, etc., No. 18326: An Amer- 
ican consular officer in Central America re- 
ports that a firm in his district desires to re- 
ceive catalogues and prices, together with full 
information as to credit, etc., of men’s fur- 
nishings and ready-made clothing. 

Draperies, ribbons, hosiery, linings, etc., No. 
18220: A firm in the United States writes the 
Bureau that one of its correspondents in Den- 
mark desires to represent American manufac- 
turers and exporters of draperies, ribbons, 
elastics, hosiery, buttons and linings. 

Cotton goods, paper, drugs, etc., No. 18130: A 
business man in Peru desires to receive the 
names and addresses of American manufactur- 
ers and exporters of cotton goods, dress 

goods, paper, and supplies for drug stores 
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The man is especially interested in, hosiery 


and underwear. 

Chiffons, laces, etc., No. 18131: A firm in Canada 
desires to receive the names and addresses ot 
American manufacturers and exporters Ol 
veils, chiffons, laces, etc. 

Ribbons, No. 18245: An American consular of- 
ficer in Honduras writes that a firm in his dis- 
trict desires to receive samples and prices ot 
silk, satin and taffeta ribbons ranging in width 
from 1/8 inch to 3 inches. English may be 
used in correspondence, 

Hosiery, silk goods, etc., No. 18253: The com- 
mercial attache of the Department of Com- 
merce in Australia transmits the name and 
address of a manufacturers’ agent who desires 
to represent American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of hosiery and silk piece goods. 

Underwear, hosiery and gloves, No. 18181: A 
manufacturers’ agent in Ireland desires to re- 
ceive agency concessions for the sale of all 
kinds of underwear, hosiery, and gloves for 
women. 

Textile and elastic goods, No. 18205: An Ameri- 
can consular officer in Scotland reports that a 
firm in his district desires to correspond with 
American manufacturers and exporters of tex- 
tile and elastic goods similar to the samples 
which may be examined at the Bureau or its 
branch offices. 

Cotton piece goods, No. 17951: An American 
consular Officer in Burma has transmitted a 
report relative to an opportunity for the sale 
of cotton piece goods in that country. 

Haberdashery, No. 18142: A business man in the 
Netherlands desires to establish commercial 
relations with American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of collars, ties, gloves, trimmings, ho 
siery, silks, handkerchiefs, etc : 

Dry goods, ete., No. 18191: An American con- 
sular officer in Argentina reports the name and 
address of a business man in his district who 
desires to represent, on a commission basis, 
American manufacturers and exporters of dry 
goods, knit goods, cotton and woolen yarn, 
and allied lines. 

Threads and yarns, No. 18138: A silk manufac- 
turer in France desires to be placed in direct 
communication with American manufacturers 
and exporters of cotton threads and yarns. He 
desires to purchase for his own use as well as 
for sale to other manufacturers 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


T. D. 35687. Aug. 31, 1915. Nets and netting. 
Upholstery goods. Nets and netting used in mak- 
ing curtains to be assessed with duty at 60 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 358. 


T. D. 35703. Sept. 8, 1915. Flannels. Woolen 
flannel material used for certain outer garments, 
and also for pajamas, etc., held to be within the 
commercial meaning of the term “flannels” used 
by Congress in paragraph 289, act of 1913. Said 
merchandise, therefore, should not be classified 


under the provision for manufactures of wool ‘in 
paragraph 288, or under the provision for wdol 
dress goods in paragraph 290. In the matter of 
protests 759566, etc., of E. McConnell & Co., et al. 
against the assessment of duty by the collector of 
customs at the port of New York. 


T. D. 35625. Drawback on hosiery. T. D. 35429 
of May 24, 1915, extended to cover hosiery manu- 
factured by the Allen Hosiery Co., of Philade!- 
phia, Pa., with the use of imported artificial silk 


T. D. 35648. August 10, I915. 
braids, trimmings, bands and ribbons. Drawback 
may be allowed on braids, trimmings, bands and 
ribbons manufactured by S. Rosenau & Co., of 


Philadelphia, Pa., with the use of imported arti- 
ficial silk. 


Drawback on 


BOARD OF GENERAL 


T. D. 35654—G. A. 7768. 
Handkerchiefs, embroidered or scalloped. Em- 
broidered or scalloped flax or cotton handker 
chiefs, whether finished or unfinished, hemmed or 
unhemmed, are dutiable under the provisions in 
paragraph 358, act of 1913, for “handkerchiefs 
; embroidered in any manner... . . or 
tamboured, appliqued, or scalloped” and not un- 
der the general provisions for handkerchiefs com- 
posed of flax or handkerchiefs composed of cot- 
ton in paragraphs 282 and 255. 

Handkerchiefs finished with an edge made by 
crocheting. Flax handkerchiefs having the edges 
trimmed with a colored ornamentation made by 
crocheting, not being embroidered, tamboured, 
appliqued, scalloped, or made wholly or in part ot 
lace, are dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 282, act of 1913, as “handkerchiefs com- 
posed of flax finished or unfinished, not 
hemmed or hemmed only,” rather than under the 
provision fo1 embroidered handkerchiefs in para- 
graph 358. In the mater of protests 756241, etc., 
of Marshall Field & Co. against the assessment 


of duty by the collector of customs at the port of 
Chicago 


T. D. 35714—G. A. 7774. Sept. 17, 1915. Wool 
waste. Small scraps of sheepskin with wool on 
them are not dutiable under paragraph 384, tariff 
act of 1913, as waste not specially provided for, 
but are free of duty as wool waste under para- 
graph 651. By paragraph 651 Congress intended 
to admit free of duty all forms of wool waste. In 
the matter of protest 775865 of C. J. Tower 
against the assessment of duty by the collector of 
customs at the port of Buffalo. 


T. D. 35715—G. A. 7775. Scarfs. Cotton knit 
wearing apparel. Cotton scarfs made on knitting 
machines or frames are properly dutiable as cot- 
ton knit wearing apparel under the provisions of 
paragraph 261, tariff act of 1913. rather than under 
the provision in paragraph 358 of said act for 
“wearing apparel, and all other articles or fabrics 
made wholly or in part of lace or of imitation 
lace of any kind.” In the matter of protest 
759576, etc., of O. & G. Schoenherr against the 
assessment of duty by the collector of customs at 
the port of New York 


APPRAISERS 


August 14, I9QI5. 





Recent Textile Patents 


BED FABRIC. | 1,152,621 
erick, Kenosha, Wis 
BLEACHING and Cleaning, Composition of 

Matter for. 1,151,257. William B. Fink, New 
York. 
BOBBIN MARKING Machine. 1,153,679. 
liam Elliot, Jr., Lawrence, Mass 
COTTON COMBER 1,151,143 
Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
DYEING APPARATUS 
Wood, Providence, R. I. 
DYEING, 


Clarence H. Fred- 


Wil- 
George M. 


John T. 


1,151,910 

3eam Used in. John T 
Wood, Providence, R I 

FILLING STOP Motion 
Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 

FILLING STOP Motion 
Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 

HEDDLE or the Like, Detached. 
Charles E. Blair, Dorchester, Mass. 

HOSIERY MACHINE Attachment, 
1,152,849. Robert W. Scott, 

LOOM. 1,152,311 

LOOM. _ 1,152,905 
River, Mass 

LOOM. Circular 
Paterson, N. J 

LOOM LET-OFFS, Brake Mechanism for. 1,- 
153,636 Thomas J. Longden, Chelsea, Mass 

LOOM PICKER Stick Attachment. 1,153,505. 
Frederick Bernier, Fitchburg, Mass 

LOOM SHUTTLE. | 1,151,517 
rari, Fall River, Mass 

LOOMS, Automatic 
1,152,250. Jean C 
many. 

LOOMS, Feeler Mechanism for. 1,150,976. 
P. Straw, Manchester, N. H 

LOOMS, Feeler Mechanism for 
ing Replenishing. 1,151,010 
Manchester, N. H. 

LOOMS, Machine for Handling Tuft-Yarns for 
Carpet. 1,153,864. Edgar F. Hathaway, Dor- 
chester, Mass 

KNITTED ARTICLE of Apparel. 
Lydia M. Robinson, Paoli, Pa 

KNITTING MACHINE. 
Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTING Machine Stop Motion, Circular. 1,- 
151,182. Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Circular 
Robert W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 
Stewart, Franklin, N. H 

KNITTING MACHINES 
Swinglehurst, Boston, Mass 


1,151,917. 


1,151,287. 


Eppa H 


1,151,288. Eppa H 


1,153,857 


Circular. 
Boston, Mass. 

Manville, R. I 
Raymond, Fall 


Louis Girard, 
Francois D 


Vernon’ Royle, 


1,153,570 


Pasquino Fer 


Bobbin Change Device for 
Weening, Maulhausen, Ger- 


Wm 


Automatic Fill 
Ubald Herbert, 


1,151,120 


1,151,428. Louis N 


1,152,850 
1,152,373. Albert E 


1,151,418. Harry 


KNITTING MACHINES, Thread Carrier-Oper- 
ating Mechanism for Circular. 1,152,951 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OILLESS Spindle. 1,153,592. Leigh S. 
Boundbrook, N. J. 

SHUTTLE RELEASE Mechanism. 
John W. Killpartrick, Lowell, Mass. 

SILK, Making Artificial. 1,151,487 
Loewe, Paris, France, 

SPINNING and Winding Machine. 1,153,190. 
Zachariah E. Booth, New Bedford, Mass. 
SPINNING MECHANISM. 1,153,237. Michael 

H. Maloney, Plymouth, Mass. 

SPINNING, DOUBLING, Etc., Frame for Con- 
tinuous, 1,151,173. Jos. S. Gaunt, Man- 
chester, Eng. 

STITCH-FORMING Device. 1,152,482 
3rown, Brockton, Mass. 

THREAD BOARD Lifter. 
Owen, Whitinsville, Mass 

THREADING DEVICE. | 1,153,345. 
Schultis, Cleveland, O. 

TEXTILE MACHINE. 
Boston, Mass. 

THEAD CUTTING Mechanism. 1,153,412. Ed- 
ward B, Allen, Bridgeport, Conn. 

THREAD GUIDE. 1,153,742. Frank B. 
man, Norristown, Pa. 

THREAD, Treating. 1,153,004 
house, Reading, Pa. 

—_— 


TEXTILE TRADE-MARKS RECENTLY FILED 
FOR REGISTRATION 


83,904. Wool tops.. Mark: Arlington, 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
84,295. Wearing apparel. Mark: St. Margaret 

Owner: N, Corah & Sons, Leicester, Eng- 
land. 
87,523. 


Bache, 
1,153,500. 


Bernard 


Otis E. 
1,151,384. Oscar L. 
Charles F 
Charles Lea, 


1,153,800. 


Wild- 


Charles S. Alt 


Owner: 


Hosie ry 
W. Fussner, 


Mark: Harmony. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
88,123 Textile rugs. Mark: 

Owner: Persian Rug 
York 

77,615. Table damask. Mark: Colonial Damask. 
Owner: Young-Hartsell Mills Co., Concord, 
NC. 

79,126. 3edspreads, sheets, etc. Mark: 
Mount. Owner: The Tremont Stores, 
ton, Mass. 

83,617. Woolen piece goods. Mark: Stonehenge. 
Owner: Catherine Lovibond, Lake, Eng. 

87,252. Wearing apparel. Mark: Week 
Owner: Kahn Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 

87,921. Children’s underwear, Mark: Cub. 
Owner: Amazon Products Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

88,159. Hosiery Mark: Gold Standard. 
Harry Harris, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Owner: Jos. 


Golden 
Manufactory, 


Fleece. 


New 


Tri- 


Bos- 


End. 


Owner: 
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i Ee RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


inportersor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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KLAUDER-WELDON 


ORIGINATORS, PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


In the Manufacture of 


DYEING, BLEACHING and SCOURING MACHINES 






HE fact that Klauder-Weldon machines have always been 
recognized as the standard of economic efficiency in Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and Scouring is sufficient reason to believe that 
they have merits that justify your most careful investigation. 
Used in over 1000 textile plants and built to handle textiles in all forms and processes 

SOLD ON Si 2T YY DAYS TRIAL 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U.S. A. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Office Foreign Plant 
Case Mead Building HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 








Southern Textile Exposition 
Nov. 2nd to 6th, 1915, Greenville, S. C. 
The Exposition is being held under the auspices of the Southern 
Textile Association and is the first effort in the South to pro- 
mote an exhibition of this kind in the interest of the textile busi- 
ness—and its allied industries. 
The Exposition will display exhibits in four departments: 
A—Exhibits of machinery and mill supplies. 
B—Exhibits of cotton fabrics and finished products. 
(—Exhibits from Textile Colleges and Welfare Depart- 
ments. 
ID)—Government exhibit of South American fabrics. 
Special railroad rates to Greenville during the period of the Exposition have been 
obtained, from all points in the Southern territory. These special terms are 
about equal to a straight two-cent rate, and may be purchased from November 
Ist to 5th, good to return any time up to and including November gth. 



















Make your hotel reservations early, and come to the Exposition. 





For further information apply to 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Box No. 572 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 














Buyers’ Index 


This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers, The addresses of builders of mill machiner and 
dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following efassified index, may be found upon referring to their adver- 
tisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. Buyers who are unable to find in the classifi- 
cation here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the pnblishers, who can, in 
all probability, refer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which they are 
entitled will please notify the publishers. 























Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. | Belt Dressing. Canvas Baskets. 
Tatham, William, Ltd, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Air Moistening System. | Schieren, Chas. A., Co Carbonizing Machinery. 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. | Stephenson Mfg. Co. Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Albone. | Belt Lacing, Leather. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.| Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Architects and Mill Engineers. | _ Schieren, Chus, A., Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Cramer, Stuart W. | Belt Tighteners. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Dyer, W. E. 8. Hunter, James, Machine Co Sumerville Mach. Works (Albert 
Ferguson, John W. Bindings Birch, prop.). 
Main, Charles T. See Tapes and Braids | Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Myrick, J. W. H. Bleachers. | Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Asbestos Covering. | See Dyers, Bleachers and Fi Card Clothing. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W __ ishers Ashworth Bros 
Asbestos Products. Bleaching Eyes. Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Johns-Manville Co.. H. W Boston Belting Co | Firth, William, Co 
Ash Handling Equipment. Bleaching Klers. H. &. B. American Machine Co 
Green Engineering Co | Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.). Leigh & Butler 
Sturtevant. B. F.. Co. | Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Riley, C. E., Company 
Asphalt Tanks. | New England Tank & Tower Co. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Card Feeds. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool. Stearns Lumber Co., A, T. ——See Automatic Feeds 
Leigh & Butler. |} _ Textile-Finishing Machinery Co Card Grinding Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Bleaching Materials. Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. | Bosson & Lane. Dronsfield Bros 
Saco-Lowell Shops Electro Bleaching Gas (¢ 0. Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. | Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical! Co Firth, William, Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. Sey del Mfg. Co., The. | Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. Wolf, Jacques & Co. Leigh & Butler 
Tatham, William, Ltd. Worden Chemical Works | Riley. C. E., Company 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co | Blowers and Blower Systems. |} Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Back Filling. Autoforce Ventilating System. | Card Leather. 
International Pulp Co. Buffalo Forge Co. Graton, & Knight Mfg. Co 
Bale Presses. Carrier Air Conditioning Co | Carding Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. | Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Baling Presses. Sturtevant, B. F., Co | Saco-Lowell Shops 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. Smith & Furbush Mch. Co 
Fhiladelphia Drying Mchy. Co American Supply Co. Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co Kunze, Otto. Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Ballers. Leigh & Butler | Hodgson, Walter W. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Tebbets, BE. L., Spool Co. Carpet Machinery. 
Ball Bearings. Bobbin Winders. Altemus, Jacob K 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co Altemus, J. K, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Bandings. Lever, Oswald, Co Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Lambeth Rope Corporation Universal Winding Co. Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Bollers. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ca 
Bankers. See Steam Boilers Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Marshall & Company, Inc Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Baskets. Diamond State Fibre Co Carrier Aprons. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. Pearson, J. T. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. Standard Fibre Co. Castings. 
Standard Fibre Co. Braiding Machinery. Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Ca 
Beamers. New England Butt Co. Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Textile Machine Works Ltd. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery. Braids. Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Altemus, J. K. ——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Brass Hinges. | Royersford Foundry & Machine Ce 
Draper Company. Root, C. J., Co. | Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co Bridges. | Caustic Soda. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Wing & Evans. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co Brushers. | Cement Pans. 
Suter, Alfred. See Napping Machines | Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Boston Belting Co Brushes. | Centrifugal Filters. 
American Tool & Machine Co. Cocker, M., & Co Watson, Laidlow & Co., Ltd 
Bearings. Felton, S. A., & Son Co. Wayte, W. J., Inc. 
See Ball Bearings, Oll-less Bear- Parks & Woolson Machine Co. | Centrifugal Machines. 
ings and Roller Bearings. Brushing Machines. Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc 
Belting. Parks & Woolson Machine Co. Watson, Laidlow & Co., Ltd 
Bond, Charles, Co. Borr Pickers. Wayte, W. J., Inc. 
Gandy Belting Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Chain Belts. 
Graton-&: Knight Mfg. Co. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Morse Chain Co 
Hood, R. H., Co. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Chains, Power Transmission. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. Button Sewing Machines. Morse Chain Co. (Silent Driving). 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. Union Button Sewing Co. Chemists. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons. Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- Little, Arthur D., Inc 
See also Mill Supplies. plies. Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Belting, Leather. Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks | Chenille Machinery. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Eppler, John, Machine Works 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Clocks. 
Belting, Link. Somerville Mach Wks. (Albert Pettes & Randall Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Birch, prop.). Cloth Boards. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co Teunton-New Bedford Copper Co. Chaffee Bros 
Belt Cement. Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. Pearson, J. T 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. See also Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- Richardson Brothers. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. ing, Machinery, etc. Textile-Finishing Machinery Ca 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cloth Cutting Machines. 
Eastmun Machine Co 
Firth, William, Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Cloth Dryers. 
— See Drying Machirery. 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine 


Cloth Expanders. 
Birch bros, Somerville 
Wks. (Albert Birch, 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch, prop.). 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Cloth Testers. 
Firth, Will 
Perkins, Bb. b., & Son, 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Ireland Machine & 
Parks & Woolson 
Clutches. 
American To & 
Decatur Fndry, rurnace & 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co., Tne. 
Cou: Analysis. 
Littic, A. D., 
Coliars (Shaft). 
Koyerstord Foundry & Machine Co. 
Comb Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinsun, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Hood, Kk. H., Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Cuv.mercial Vehicles. 
Kissei Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
vodge, C. BS. 
Conditioning and Testing. 
U 3s. Conditioning & Testing Co. 
Conditioning Machines. 
Manuiacturers Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Cones (Paper). 
American Paper Bobbin Co., 
Pairpoiut Corporation 
Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
S.uurtevant, B. F., Co. 
Conveyor Belting 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Conveyors, Gravity. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Coolers (Air). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Cop Machinery. 
Eppler, John, 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Co. 
Cop Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation, 
See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machnery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Corduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Firth, William, Co. 


Co. 


Machine 
prop.). 


(Albert 


lam 


Inc. 


Foundry Co 
Machine Co. 


Machine Co 
Mch. Cu 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Machine Works. 
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Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cotton. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Cotton Dryers. 
——See Drying Machinery. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & fons Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. ; 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham 
Elliott & Hall. 
Fales & Jenks 
Firth, William 
H & B. American Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Muson Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Ce, 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
Cetton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Prctier & Johnston Mch., 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Cctton Softeners. 
Besson & Lane. 
Harduig & Fancourt, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Machine Co 


Machine Co 


Co. 


Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 


Firth, William, Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
Tatham, William, 
Cuunting Machines. 
Durant Manufacturing Co. 
National Scale Co. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
Couplings (Flexible-Insulated). 
bend Co., Charles. 
Couplings (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co 
Firsching, J. A 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Ferkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co. 
Cylinder Oil (Superheated Steam). 
Fower Specialty Co, 
Decating Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Disinfectants. 
Barrett Manufacturng Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Dobbies. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Mch. Co 
Ltd. 


Drying Machinery Co. 
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Drinking Fountains. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Drives, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Cu. 

Drying Boards. 
Paramount Hosiery 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent & Tufts Mfg. Co. 
Drying Machinery. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Birch, Albert, 
Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Ruffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch, prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers Clogs. 
Brown, Wm., Sons. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Ashdale Bleachery. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, John F. 
Franklin Process Co 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 
Peerless Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery. 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Autoforce Ventilating System. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville 
Wks. 

Birch Bros., Somerville 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 

Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Co 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 

Leigh & Butler. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Somerville Mach. 
Birch, prop.). 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Yolhurst Machine Works. 


Form Dryng Co, 


Somerville Mach 


(Albert 


Wks. 


Mach. 


Mach. Wks. 


Wks. (Albert 


(Drying). 
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Sturtevant T ne showing partof main govyrnor mecha 


Note a emergency governor mechanism and the valve it 
operates, Valveisin supply pipe just outside Turbine casing 


Governing Mechanism 


of ; , i u rlieva n f Turbines 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Excellent speed regulation is insured by a powerful direct-connected centrifugal governor. The 
two revolving weights illustrated directly actuate the balanced 


Ce throttle valve which ettectively 
controls the steam output. 


Besides the main governor there is an independent emergency governor set at a predetermined 
maximum speed. Hoth its mechanism and valve are entirely separate from the main governor 
Should the predetermined maximum speed be reached, the emergency governor instantly and 
automatically shuts off the steam. 


For other details of Sturtevant Turbines get catalog 210-U 


ar A |B. F. Sturtevant Company 


sat HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


and all principal cities of the worid 


Selling Agents: 


SANFORD RILEY 
STOKER CO., 
Limited 


“The Riley Stoker” Main governor with casing remove d 
—LThreaded end of governor barr: 
which is screwed directly into the 
main shaft is seen at right. Endecf 
hardened steel spindle which is shown 
at left, acts against thrust pin shown in 
section drawing. 


Section of Operating Mechanism 
of Main Governor 


fs 
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Uniform Dyeing Machine Co. 
UL. 8. Hoftman Co. 

Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Heuse Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Dye Kettles. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, Tubs and 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Badische Co. 

Bayer Co., The, Inc. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Cassella Color Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Farbwerkxe-Hoechst Co 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
Holliday, Read & Sons. 
Innis Speiden & Co 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co 
Kalle Color & Chemical Co., 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
McCarty Aniline & Extract Co. 
National Aniline & Cnemieal Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Sizing Specialties Co. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co 

Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Worden Chemical Co 

Dynamos. 

See Electric 

Edgings. 
——see 

Electrical 


Vats 


Inc 


Lighting. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Apparatus. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co 
Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co, 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeier Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electrical Supplies. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturfevant, B. Fe, Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Cvoper Hewitt Electric Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Edison Lamp Works of 
Electric Ce 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 
Electric Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


General 


Ww. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page 
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Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrodynomometer (Portable). 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co 
Electrolyzer. 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Elevators. 
Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 
Decatur Fndry, Furnace & Mch. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engineers (Ventilating). 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 


Co. 


Co. 


| Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, 
Ltd 

International Gas Engine Co. 

International Steam Pump Co. 

Snow Steam Pump Plant. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


| Exhaust Heads. 


Power Specialty Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Extractors. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co, 
Atkinson, Haserick &/Co., 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E., Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Watson, Laidlow & Co., 
Wayte, W. J., Inc. 
Faus—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Blake & Knowles 
Works. 
3uffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. 
International Filter Co. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons. 
Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Rotary Washers. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Fences (Wire) (lron). 
Wright Wire Co 
Ferder Boards. 
Case Brothers. 
Fibre Boxes. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Fibre Trucks. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
International Filter Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fermutit Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Compounds. 
See Sizings. 

Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, 
and Finishing. 

Fire Alarms. 
Fettes & Randall. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hose. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Ltd. 


Steam Pump 


Bleaching 
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Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and Windows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


TFiexible Metal Hose. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Flow Meters, Steam. 
General Electric Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Firth, William, Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Friction Clutches. 

——See Clutches. 

Friction Cones. 

Evans Friction Cone Co 

Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 
Hunter, James, Mach, Cv 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Sargent & Tufts Mfg 

Garnetts. 

Hunter, James, Machine Cu 
Leigh & Butler. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Garnetted Stock. 

Graves, Frank B. 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Scurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

See Engines. 

Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co. 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Gauges. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The. 

Gears. 

Viamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Geuring, Silent Flexible, 
Morse Chain Co, 

Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Siurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Geyser Water Heater. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 

Greases. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 

Gun Cotton Machinery. | 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Hangers. 

See Power 
chinery. 

Hank Clocks. 
Morton & Andrews. 

Harness Twine. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Harness and Frames. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Hleating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Heddles. 

American Supply Co. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Lavigne & Suter. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Hoists. 

—See Engines, Hoisting. 


Co 
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Announcement 


LUNKENHEIMER 
ENCINEERING APPLIANCES 


AWARDED 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AND 


GRAND PRIZE 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
SAN DIEGO 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


—=“QUALITY “== 


CINCINNATI 2:.5 


Why Not Buy Loom Harnesses 


That Always Weave and Wear the Best? 


O loom harnesses are made with greater care or 

subjected to a more rigid inspection in the 
various processes of their manufacture than the 
harnesses which we are turning out, and it Is 
because of this care and this inspection that our 
harnesses are always of uniform quality. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. G. 
SACO, MAINE 
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Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 

Hose. 
Boston Belting 
Johns- Manville 

Hose, Pneumatic. 
Johns-Manviite Co., 
Parks, G. M., Co. 

Hosiery Boards. 
Paramount Hosier Form Dr 
Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent & Tufts Mfg. Co 

Hosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Co 

Hotels. 

Hotels Statler 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Parks, G. M. 

Humidity Controller. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Mydro Extractors. 

Extractors 

Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 

Insurance (Casualty, Fire and for 

Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co 
See Liabilty Insurance 

Jacquards. 

Ciompton & Knowles Loom 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Jacquard Cards. 

Case Bros., Inc. 

Knit Goods Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 

Knit Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, Etc. 
Chapin, George W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. 
Weimar Bros. 

Knit Goods, 


| 
| 
Co | 
| 


Co 
Co., H. W. 


H. W. 


ying Co | 


See 


Works. 


Co 
Co 
Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Nye & Tredick Co 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Union Special Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine 
Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Flentje. 
Cooper, Charles. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Domestic Machinery Works 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
General Machine Works 
Gormly, Robert. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Knitting Machine Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Scott & Williams, Inc 
Spindler, E. O 
Stafford & Holt 
Standard Machine Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Knitting Machinery 
ioned). 
Domestic Machinery Works 


& Needle | 


Co 


(Full 


Machiniste’ Toots. 





Spindler, E. oO. 
Alphabetical 
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Textile Machine Works. 
Walther, Otto. 


| Rnitting Needies and Supplies. 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle 
Co, 
Breedon’s, Wm.,, Sons. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Co 
Cooper, Charlies. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine 
ives, L. T., Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. OU. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Label Wire Stitchers. 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 
Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Lace Machines. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Laces. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler 
Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
Ed{son Lamp Works of Genera 
Electric Co 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Westingho Lamp Co. 
Leather Packings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren, Chas, A., Co. 
Liquid Chlorine. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Leom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Looms. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Loopers. 


Co. 


Co 


G r Knitting Machine Co 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Lcighton Machine Co. 


Lubricants. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Lubricators, 

Lunkenheimer Co 
Lug Straps. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lumpers. 

Dodge, C. S. (and Willowers) 

Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Whiton, The 


D. E., Co. 


| Magnesia Products. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Mangles. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Mattress Machinery. 
Dodge, C. 8 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine 
Mechanical Draft. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Myrick, J. W. H 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye 


Co. 


Works 





Oil Cups. 


| Oils. 
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Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterwurth, H. W., & Sons. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach, Co. 
S¢thwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Metallic Fire-Proof Window 
and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Speciality Co 
Jetallic Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
MIL Architects. 
——See Architects 
neers. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, F. W., Inc 
Ferguson, John W 
Main, Charles T. 
Mill Piping. 
Parks.Co., G. M. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bond, Charles, Co. 
Wm.,, Sons. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Easton & Burnham Machine C¢ 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, 
Ltd. 
William, Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Jones & Hardy. 
Kunze, Otto. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Richardson Bros 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Millwrights. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Moth Exterminator. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Motors. 
See 


Frames 


and Mill Engi- 


Firth, 


Electric Motors. 


| Motor Trucks. 


Kissel 
Pierce 


Motor Car Co 
Arrow Motor Car Co. 


| Napping Machinery. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Leigh & Butler. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


| Netting Machines. 


Spindler, E. O. 
Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Oil Engines. 
——See Engines 
Oil-less Bearings. 
Graphite Lubricating Co 


Borne, Serymser Co. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


| Oil Stencil and Press Board Paper. 


Bradley, A. J 


| Oiling Systems. 


Lunkenheimer Co 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 

Spindler, E. O 
Packing (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H 
Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Packings (Metallic). 
Johns-Manville Co., 


Ww. 


— we 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 


IE 


Packing (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Paixts. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
UL. S. Gutta Percha Paint Cu 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros, 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin t’aper Co. 
Paper Bobbins and Spools. 
American Paper Bobbin Co., 
Paper Cones and Tubes. 
American Paper Bobbin Co., 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Pastes (Specialty). 
Pohl Machine Co 
Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant, 
Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Stearns Luiuber Co., A. T. 
Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Koessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Picker Pins. 
bodge, C. 8. 
Pickers, Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Picker Teeth. 
Dodge, C. S. 
Pinking Machines. 
Oswego Machine Works. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Parks, G .M., Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Plush Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson 


Inc 


Inc, 


Co, 


Machine Co 


Pneumatic Conveying. 


—See Ventilating. 

Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 

Co, 

Power Plant Ventilating System. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 

Power Transmission Machinery. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Tool & Machine 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Bvans, G. Frank. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 

Ltd, 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons, 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Hunt, Rodney,, Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Moore & White Co., The 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Schotieid, William, & Co, 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Firth, William, Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Preparatory Machinery 
Worsted). 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Presses. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Consolidated Hospital Sup. & Laun- 
dry Machinery Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co, 

Reliance Machine Works. 


Alphabetical Index 


Elevator 


Barbour, 


Combe, 


Ltd. 


(Wool and 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
U. S. Hoffman Co 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
Worthington, Henry R 
Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
(also Trimming Press: 8). 
Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
| Diamond State 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Richardson Brothers (lIimporters and 
Dealers). 
Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Pulleys. 
——See Power 
chinery. 


Co 


Fibre Cu 


Transmission Ma- 
. Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Blake-Knowles Steam rump Works 
Deane Steam Pump Plant. 
Buftalo Steam Pump Co, 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
International Steam Pump Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile-binishing Machinery Co 
Worthington, Henry R. 
Punches and Dies. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Purifying and Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 

Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife, Wm 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
| Dodge, C. §S 
Schofield, Wm., 
Smith & Furbush 
Tatham, William, 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply C 


Co 


Co 


& Sons. 


B., 


Co 
Machine Co 
Ltd. 


Lavigne & Suter. 
Reed Wire. 
Lavigne & Suter 
Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable 
Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros 
Macungie Silk Co 
Rodent Exterminator. 
Virus Ltd., Inc. 
Roller Bearings. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
(also Babbitted Ring Oiling) 
Roller Covers. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, Gé 
Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Rope Transmission. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized Fibre 
Diamond State Fibre, Co. 
Hill, James, Mfg. .Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Roving Reels. 
Scott, H. L., 
Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
| Safety Set Screws. 
Allen Manufacturing Co. 
Sample Cutters. 
| Oswego Machine Works. 
| Sanitary Fountains. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Puro Sanitary 
Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 





Elevator 


orge E. 


H. W. 


Co 


& Co. 


Reed Making and Brushing Machines. | 


Silk Noils. 


| 
Drinking Fountain 





| Scales (Automatic). 


American Kron Scale Co 


Scales. 
National Scale Co 
Torsion Balance Co 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred 
Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schoo! 
New Bedford Textile Schoo! 
Philadelphia Textile Schoo! 


Scouring Machines. 
——See Wool Washing, Preparing 
and Drying Machinery. 
Second-hand Machinery. 
Mchy. Dealers, 
fied Ads. 
Securities. 
Lachenbruch, 
Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R, 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
H. & B.. American Machine Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
sirch Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Somerville 
Birch, 
Spindler, E. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs 
Shafting Hangers, Ete. 
See Power Transmission 
chinery. 
Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Dry ing 
and Finishing‘ 
Sheet Metal Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shoddy Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble 
Dodge, C. S. 
; Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Shoes. 
—Sce 
Shuttles. 
— See 
Etc 
Silk Dryers. 


See Drying 


see also Classi 


Morton & Co 


Machine 
prop,). 
©. 


Works (Albert 


Ma- 


Machine Co 
Dyers’ Clogs. 


Bobbins, Spools 


Machinery 


Silk Machinery. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
7 anata H. W., & Sons Co 
rompton & Knowles Our r 
Leigh & Butler. - ee ee 
Mason Machine 
Schwartz, L. H, 
Suter, Alfred 
Textile-Finishing 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Works. 
A., & Co 
Machinery Cw. 


Fawcett, 


Hughes. 


| Silk Paste. 


Pohl Machine Co. 


| Silks (Raw). 


Heineman, Oscar, Co. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 
Silk Throwsters. 
Heineman, Oscar, Co 
Villa, A. P., & Bros. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Mach 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Corn Products 


Wks. 


Machinery Co. 


Refining Co 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Malt-Diastase Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Sizing Specialties Co. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works. 


Skylights. 
Van Noorden, E., & Co. 
Slashers. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Draper, J. O., Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wrisley, Allen B., Co. 


Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Softeners. 
——See Cotton Softeners. 
Spindles. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Bamford & Smith. | 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Spinning Frames. } 

Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe, Barbour, | 

Ltd. | 

Spinning Frame Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spools. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 

Etc., also Paper Bobbins and Spools. 
poolers. 
Allen, A. W. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. O. 


Spot and Stain Removing Machine. 
Sanitex Co., The. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stain Remover. 
Ollsgo Co. 
Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Engines. 
See Engines. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump 
Works. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Deane Steam Pump Plant. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
International Steam Pump Co. 
Worthington, Henry R. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Powell, Wm., Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 








i) 


Co. 





Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Stencil Machines. 

Bradley, A. J. 

Stock Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 

Stocking Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 

Stokers. 

Green Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Crawford Manufacturing Co. 
General Machine Works. 

| Stop Motion for Looms. 

See Warp Stop Motions. 


Co. 


| Strappings (Leather). 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


| Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


| Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


| Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Barton, F. C. 

Bias Narrow Fabric Co. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Tape Mills Co. 
Jenkins, E. Wheeler. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Macungie Silk Co. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Teéasels. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Testing Apparatus. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Torsion Balance Co. 


Textile Chemists. 
Little, A. D., Inc. 


Textile Engineers. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Suter, Alfred. 

See also Architects 
Engineers. 

Textile Schools. 

See Schools. 

Thread Guides. 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 

Time Detectors. 
Pettes & Randall. 

Time Recorders. 
International Time Recording Co. 
Pettes & Randall. 

Tiering Machines. 

Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co. 

Tinsel Machinery. 

Eppler, John, Machine Works. 

Tools for Turning Calender Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 

Tep Cutting Machines. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Trade Mark Law. 

Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant. 

Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Company. 

Trademarking Machinery. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Trocks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T 
National Scale Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 


and Mill 
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Trucks, Motor. 

Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Tubes. 

American Paper Bobbin Co., 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Tubs. 

See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Turbines. 

See Water Wheels 
Turbines. 

Twine. 

Moore, C., & Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twist Counters. 
Firth, William 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Underwear Press. 

U. S. Hoffman Co. 

Valves. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell, Wm., Co. 

Valves (Rubber). 
Johns-Manville Co., 


Inc. 


and Steam 


H. W. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co., The, 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Vats. 

See Tanks, 
Velvet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Ventilating Engineer. 
Myrick, J. W. H. 
Vulcanized Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hill, James 
Standard Fibre Co 
Wadding Machinery. 
Tatham, William, 
Warpers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Tubs and Vats. 


Ltd. 


(Ball) (Beam). 


| Warping Machinery. 


See Beaming & Warping Ma- 


chinery. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Washers. (Cloth). 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Machine 
Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wke 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce 

Somerville Machine Works (Albert 
Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 
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Washers (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Forg, J. B., Co. 

Jordan, Jr., W. H. & F. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Waste Washing Machines. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co, 
Water Chemists. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Permutit Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Waterproofing Materials. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 

Ameriean Water Softener Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

International Filter Co. 

Permutit Co, 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerforu & Terry. 

International Filter Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Towers. 

New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Water Wheels. 
Allis-Chaimers, 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James & Co. 
Weighing Apparatus. 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
Alien, A. W. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever, Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spindler, EB. O. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Wool. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Wool Bagging Machines. 
Dodge, C. 8. 

Wool Cleaning Compound, 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Wool Dryers. 

See Drying Machinery. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. 8S. 

Leigh & Butler. 


Machine Co. 





Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Tool & Machine Co, 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Birch, Albert, 
Works. 

Birch Bros., 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William 

Hood, R. H., Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach. Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 

Somerville Machine 
Birch, prop.). 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 

Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


| Wool Washing, Preparing and Drying 


Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Yardnumbering Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Yarn Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 
Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros.. Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Firth, William 
Scott, H. L., 
Suter, Alfred. 
Torsion Balance Co., The. 


YARNS, THREADS,ETC. 


& Co. 


Carpet Yarns. 

Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Cotton Yarns. 

Florence Thread Co. 


Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Jenkins, B. Wheeler. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Mitchell, Jas. B., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills, 

Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Ramie Agency. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 


Somerville Machine 


Somerville Mach. Wks. 


Works (Albert 


| 





Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Orswell Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Whitman, William Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Fawcette, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Kniting Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co, 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument Mills, 
Porter, T. J.. & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Linen Yarns, 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Lindsay, Thompson & Co., Ltd. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Silk Spinning Co 
Cascami Silk Spinning, 

America. 
Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Co. of 


| Mohair Yarns. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co, 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, 
Etc. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
Cascami Silk Spinning 
America, 
Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co, 
Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 


Silk Yarns. 

American Silk Spinning Co. 

Cascami Silk Spinning 
America, 

Cheney Bros. 

Nonotuck Silk Co, 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 

Street, J. F., & Co. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Villa, Stearns & Co, 


Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Millis. 
Hyde, E. 8S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 


Co. of 


Co. of 


Woolen Yarns. 


Jamieson, Jas. B. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 


Worsed Yarns. 


Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Shirley, Harold R. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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PAPER TUBES 


of fit, quality and strength 
That Will Not Collapse or Break Are Used for 


WINDING CLOTH 


We also make all other kinds of 


PAPER TUBES 


See the 
point of 
the Patent Perfect 


Knit-All 
CONE 
Send for Samples of Cones or Tubes 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr CLARENCE A. COOK 
President 


THOMAS A. TRIPP 


Treasurer Gen, Manager 
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Standard Machine Co 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 


Ratine 
©. Crepe and 
id Whitneys 


oo — oie ” e Manufactured by 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS oF : D. R. Kenyon & Son 


Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, : 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


Fifty-five years’ experience has produced 
Johns-Manville Packing Service 


Years ago when we started to make packing we succeeded in pro- 
ducing types for every conceivable requirement. 


In the course of time this grew into a vast line. It looked satisfying, 

complete and serviceable. But we didn’t stop there. Experience 

taught us that all packing requirements could be met by fewer pack- 

ings, well designed and well made, so we have produced them— 

J-M Sea Rings, J-M Kearsarge Rod, J-M Permanite, J-M Duplex 

Rod, J-M Universal, J-M Mogul Valve Stem, J-M Seigelite and J-M 

Rubber and Vulcabeston Pump Valves. 

This is a line that covers all conditions, a line that cuts stock to the 4 4 Permanite—One of the line 
limit and reduces outlay in money. 

There is only one step between knowing of the line and knowing about the line—why not take it 
by asking the J-M Satesman? 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


Atlanta Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York St. Louis 
Kaltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Salt Lake City 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 
Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portland Toledo 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limited, 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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that the subscription department is entirely 
separate from the news department and has 
6,000 names to look after and can hardly be 
expected to search the news columns for 


possible changes of address, and even if it 
did, 


changes unless ordered or authorized by the 


it would not be proper to make 
subscriber. 


Please, therefore, be considerate. for 


your own sake as well as ours, and advise 
us promptly and definitely when changing 
your address 
old 


address stated clearly ; 


It helps us very much if your 
address is given, as well as your new 


Appreciation 
Salmon Falls, N. H., July 14, 1915. 
extile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Yours sincerely, 
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‘If you've got something people ought to 


have, only lack of good advertising stands 


between you and all the orders in the world.” 
Judicious Advertising. 
Advertising Denotes Life 
business is 
When 


who 


“The advertisement of a the 
outward, 
the 


hauls it down admits that he was a merchant 


visible sign that it is alive. 


advertising flag disappears, he 


of yesterday. We are dealing with men of 


today and tomorrow.’’—Economist. 


Monthly Circulation Statement 


Of this edition 6,100 copies are 


printed and all are needed. 
The World 


the Bureau of 


over 


Textile Record is a Member 


Audit 


Circulations 








Oct. 1915 MILL EQUIPMENT 


POWER 


TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


EVER SINCE THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE BUSINESS 

IN 1843 


THE RELIABILITY OF 


ALL CONSTRUCTIONS 
HAS BEEN 
EVERYWHERE 
RECOGNIZED 


THE ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT WILL 
GIVE PROMPT SERVICE 
IN ALL MATTERS OF 
DIFFICULT 
CONVEYANCE OF 
POWER, REPAIRS AND 
CHANGES. 

A MOTOR TRUCK 
SERVICE 
ACCOMPLISHES ALL 
DELIVERIES WITHIN 
FIFTY MILES OF 
BOSTON 

IN THE SHORTEST 
POSSIBLE TIME 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE Co. 


Incorporated 1864 


Boston 
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P A T IE, IN T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C. SMITH F, A, TENMANT 
F Formerly 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING CROSBY & GREGORY 
BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 18654 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W. E. S. DYER —_ John W. Ferguson Co. 

MILL ENGINEER and ARCHI : *1,4: 
Design, Specifications and Reorganizations, Valuations, and Engineers and Building Contractors 
Mills; Industrial Plante and | Hisule e¢ every description nod Specialists in Mill, 


Kindred Structures, suggestions for their eeonomy of Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


operation. 


Land Title Building, - Philadelphia, Pa. United Bank Building . Paterson, N. J. 


=——J. W.H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E: WOOL YEAR BOOK 


Inventor of the | Inone volume are given outlines of woolen yarn manufacture, 
worsted yarn manufacture, on both English and French systems, 


f V il : S weaving and finishing. There are numerous useful calculations 
Auto orce enti ating ystem tables, recipes and notes. Brought up to date annually. 600 pages; 
. ee P . 6 green flexible leather. Price, $1.00. 

Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America Catalogue of Textile Books sent free 


Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 144 Congress Street Boston, Mass 





Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and Textile Chemistry—Vetthews. 


The method of presentation and the subject matter are the outcome of a number of years teaching on the part of the 
author. An elementary manual to be used in conjunction with the more general treatises on the subject. 183 experiments; 
test questions ; 360 pages; cloth. PRICE $3.50 PREPAID. 

Catalogue of Textile Books sent free. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Textile Publishers, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Logical Place 
To Advertise Second-Hand Machinery 


The Textile World Record carries more advertising of textile machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies than any other textile periodical. Very 
many of its 400 advertisers use no other. 

The reason for its continued success as an advertising medium for the 
sale of textile machinery is that: 

Its subscribers buy about $250,000,000 worth of textile ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies (not including raw material) 
each year. 

Being so successful for new machinery it should also prove profitable 
for the advertising of second-hand machinery, and for the sale of anything 
of special interest to men in the mill who are held responsible for results, 
e. g., mills, power-plant equipment, supplies, etc. 

Therefore, if you have any textile machinery, mill or power-plant 
equipment that you do not intend to use again, the Textile World Record 
offers you the best market for its disposal at a fair price. An advertise- 
ment this size costs only $16.00 an issue. For further information address : 


Classified Advertising Department 


Textile World Record 144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 
CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division 
Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street «= 


If your Ad is not producing results 
write for free suggestive ads to the 


THE ” 7 S 
{ 
iL iS 4 54 BIBLE HOUSE WY. 


The Adman’s Supply House 


Save 50% by ordering 
direct from the Ad-build- 
ers. The experts who 


build the kind of Ads that 


say something and mean it. 


The Bukey Co., 54 Bible House, N. Y. 


Engineering Division 
Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 
Steam Turbine Installation 


Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston., Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 


A Few Recent Commissions 


Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Worsted Mill. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass., Store House. 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., Store House. 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee Mass., New No, 2 Mill. 


Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., two water power developments, 
75,000 and §0,000 h, p- 


Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, Ludlow, Mass., 
Milland Store House. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Steam Power Plant. 
Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I., Weave Shed. 


S. Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., Dyehouse and 
Yarn Building. 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., Weaving 
Mill, Spianing Mill and Boiler Plant. 

M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., 
Weaving Mill, Power Plant and Dye House 

Tyer Rubber Co., Andover Mass., New Mil! 

Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., Con 
plete Plant. 

Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Dye House. 


Yale & Towne Mig. Co., Stamford, Conn., Brass 
Foundry. 47-26 

















COTTON 


By THOMAS 
60 Illustrations 


286 Pages : 


WASTE 


THORNLEY 
Bound in Cloth, Price $3.00 


Designed to be of service to all either directly or indirectly concerned with the production, uses and 


treatment of cotton waste. 


Deals particularly with a description of the machinery and processes involved in the cleaning, opening, 
carding and spinning of cotton waste, treating the subject comprehensively and in detail. f 
The processesand machinery required for the production of condenser cotton waste yarns, are given 


special attention. 


At the present time, no one can afford to neglect the question of waste, whether it be with regard to the 


reduction of its amount, or its profitable utilization, 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston 


EE ———————————————————————— 











WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 


patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “Help” or “Situations Wanted.” 
viz., $1.00 for one-half inch, single column; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and 


A special low rate is charged, 
n the same proportion for 


larger space. By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 


for your announcement. 
sent in care of the Textile World Record. 


Address: 


FOR SALE 


Four 48" Apperly Feeds nearly new, condi- 
tion guaranteed. 
Address Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 
Westerly, R. I. 


For Sale 


or will exchange for knitting machines. One 56 spindles 
O. Lever art silk winder almost new and 90C bobbins 4 x &. 

Colonial Knitting Mill Company, 1711 North Waterloo, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


1 Gessner Press 70" 
Tuxedo Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


8 Sipp-Cop Winders; 2 Lindley Spoolers ; 
2 Payne Spoolers. 

Address “D-g-15,” Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


One 20th Century Tentering and Drying Machine, 
manufactured by John Heathcote & Son. Size from 45!’ 
to 65'’ wide. This machine can be called absolutely 
new as we used it only about three months. We wish to 
sell as we need the room. 

ASTORIA SILK WORKS, Long Island City, N. Y. 


ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods. 
Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 


516-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


Remittance should accompany the order. 
No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00. 


Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


No extra charge for forwarding replies 


FOR SALE 


2 Dubied, 2 Grosser, 1 Wildman, 1 Looper, 
and 1 Payne Winder. All of these machines 
practically new. Will sell at bargain. For 
particulars write Joseph Saltzman & Co., 356 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


One style 60S Merrow Machine. 

One German Looper (Recerd) 16" dial 22 pt. 

One Geo. D Mayo ladies’ hosiery machine 212 needle, 
334 gauge, high spliced heel and double sole. All 
can be seen in operation. 
Cheap for cash. Address 

World Record, Boston, Mass 


Salesman Wants Position 


Competent, efficient, with initiative and years of experi- 
ence, traveling Pennsylvania, retail and jobbing trade, 
can assume responsibility and produce results for reliable 
manufacturers of merchandise desiring representation in 
Pennsylvania, strictly commission. Address stating full 
particulars, “Salesman,” Suite 43, 932 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


**A-10 15 Textile 


We are open to buy 


ANILINE DYES 


chemicals and pigments, large 
or small quantities. 


SIEMON & ELTING 


93 Nassau St., - New York City 


The Market Place for 
Second-Hand Machinery 


Subscribers to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD buy 
about $250,000,000.00 worth of textile equipment and 
supplies, not including raw material, each year. 

They have no objection to buying second-hand 
machinery or equipment when that will serve their 
purpose and cost less than new equipment. 

Therefore, if you have any textile machinery» 
mill or power-plant equipment that you do not in- 
tend to use again, the TEXTILEWORLD RECORD offers 
)ou the best market for its disposal at a fair price. 

For rates see “ Wants, For Sale, Etc” heading, or 
address: Classified Advertising Department 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Practical Logwood Dye for Hosiery 


Formula, with every necessary working detail, for dye- 
ing a beautiful clean black, great depth of shade, and 
slight bluish overtone. Meets every practical market 
requirement. Samples dyed on request. 

Address “C-r10-15,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent Wanted 


An A-1 man, thoroughly familiar with 
the manufacture of full fashioned silk 
hosiery, to take the position of superin- 
tendent in a mill in South America. Must 
be capable of taking down and erecting 
full fashioned machines and be able to in- 
vest about $2000. in the company. Excel- 
lent opportunity for the right man. None 
other than men whose record will stand 


thorough investigation need apply. 


Address “H-10-15,” 


New York City. 


Sweater Machines 
FOR SALE 


Three Syfert & Donner, five-cut, single-lock, 


120 Liberty Street, 


full automatic power sweater machines, on one 
frame. 

Three Syfert & Donner, seven-cut, single- 
lock, full automatic power sweater machines, 
on one frame. 

Three Sander & Graff, five-cut, single-lock, 
full automatic power machines, on one frame. 

Three Sander & Graff, seven-cut, single-lock, 
full automatic power machines, on one frame. 

One Hillscher cotton patent automatic fash- 
ioning, fine-gauge, Shacer sweater machine, 
four-head. 

All machines in first-class running condition, 
to be disposed of at sacrifice price in order to 
make room. 

Address “B-1o-15,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


FOR SALE 


NYACK PLANT 


(Formerly Peerless Finishing Co.) 


of the 


United 
Piece Dye 
Works 


Located at NYACK, N. Y. 
29 miles from New York City 


100,000 square feet floor 
space 


Complete power plant 


Sprinkler system 
Electric lights 
Steam heat 


Elevators 


SALES AGENT 


31 Nassau St., New York City 
Tel. 744 Cortlandt 





166 


Connection with textile mill desired by chemist who 
has had charge of Bleachery laboratory and is familiar with dyes 
and dyeing. Able to organize laboratory for testing all supplies 
and to conduct experiments tending to more efficient operation. 
Best references. Address D. G. W. “G-10-15,"" Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMAN WANTED, who will sell as a side line a new 
chemical article, used in Knitting Mills, partly introduced 


already in some large mills. To sell on good commission, 


Exclusive territory given to right party. 
Address *‘E-10-15,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Commercial Engineer Desires Suitable Position. 


10 years experience as representative of weaving, bleach- 
ing, dyeing finishing, mercerizing, knitting, braiding and 
ribbon machines. Correspondent in several languages. 
Draftsman practice. Address D-10-15, “Efficiency,” Textile 
World Record, 120 Liberty St., New York. 


Wants Position as Superintendent 

Ex Bradford Manufacturer and formerly teacher of de 
signing and cloth construction at Bradford Technical Col- 
lege, now residing in America, wants position as Superin 
tendent or Designer and Overseer. Accustomed to all 
classes of Worsteds for Men’s wear. Also plain and fancy 
dress goods and linings. Both all wool, mixed and 
ull cotton, silk stripes, etc. Has done business in goods 
and knows requirements for markets of England, India, 
South America, Chili, Canada, Australia, Japan and the 
States, etc. Highest references. For full particulars write 
“Bradfordian,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 
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Wanted a position as assistant superintendent of cotton mill by 
young man 26 years of age and married. Has had experience in 
cotton mifl as book-keeper, and is at present overseer of dyeing and 
bleaching. Also c ompleted the Complete Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Course with The International Correspondence School. Can 
furnish best of references as to ability and character. Address 
“F-10-15,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent Carpet Mill 


Opening for smart active young man for above position, 
in carpet plant making Brussels, Wiltons and Axmins- 
ters, also spinning. Applicants to state age, previous 
experience and salary desired. Applications treated 
confidentially. Address “K-1o0-15,’’ Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED A SALESMAN 


who is at present calling on the Cotton Mills to 
handle several meritorious articles on a strictly 
commission basis. State lines at present handled. 
Address “I-10-15,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, FOR CASH ONLY 


5 Warp Spoolers and Creels, Wood drums, 


D. & F. 


2 286-spindle D. & F. Mules, 1 3-4 in. gauge 


Warp Spooler with inspecting cylinder. 


40-spindie Warp Spooler. 


1 

1 48-spindle Warp Spooler. 

l 

l D. & F. complete 


Dresser 96 in., 
2 D. & F. Dressers, 106 in., 
copper drums, 20x40 in., 
1 D. & F. Beamer. 
1 Worcester Warp Compressor, 106 in. 
1 Worcester Warp Compressor, 72 in. 


complete. 


10 Sets 44x48 Cards, 3-pe. 


3-pieces, with 2 


1 Shear Machine, C a & Marble, 60 in. 


Apperly Feeds and 


diate use, including card 


and 7 sets with Rub Rolls. 


1 Singie Cylinder Card Grinder, 44 in. wide. 
1 Single Cylinder Card Grindcr, 48 in. wide. 


1 48 in. Turning Rest. 
3 Dise Fans, 48 in. diameter. 


» With Bramwell and 
McBride waste 
conveyors with connecting belts, all 
ready and in fine condition for imme- 
clothing; 
3 sets with Barker rub apron, D. & F., 


2 Curtis & Marble Flock Cutters. 

1 Shear Grinder. 

1 Parks & Woolson, 60 in., Steaming and 
Brushing Machine. 

1 Curtis & Marble Steam Finishing Ma- 
chine. 

1 Brush Cleaner. 

1 Cylindrical Indigo Grinder. 

1 Rolling Machine with Brush. 


Bobbins, Jack Spools, Teasel Slats, all in 
good condition. 


THE NORWALK WOOLEN MILLS CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


COMPLETE KNITTING MILL FOR SALE 


The Sakonnet Knitting Mills have been making high grade underwear for men and 


boys since 1910. 


The building is modern and first class in every way and the interior 


was recently thoroughly cleansed and painted. 
The building is brick, two-stories and basement with a floor space of 17,625 square 


Teet. 


Inside measurements of building over 100 feet long and more than 58 feet wide. 
Thoroughly sprinkled and heated throughout. 


There are 23,196 sq. ft. land. 


Operated by electric power supplied by local electric company. 


MACHINERY 


All machinery is in first class condition having been properly cared for and can be 


seen at any time. 


In addition to all of the necessary auxiliary machinery for the manu- 


facture of underwear for men and boys, including modern office equipment, there are: 


22 Seott & Williams Knitting Machines 
11 Cooper Spring Needle Machines 

7 Tiffany & Cooper Cuff Machines 

1 Leighton Collar Stripping Machine 
14 Union Special Machines 


10 Willeox & Gibbs Loek-Stiteh Shirt Finishing 


Machines 
5 Payne 40-end Winders 
1 Payne 24-end Winder 


1150 Bobbins for Payne Winders 


LOCATION 


The plant is located at Pawtucket, R. I., midway between Providence and Paw- 


tucket, making high grade help easily available. 


been with the firm several years. 


Many of the present employees have 


The property is offered in its entirety as a going plant 


and I should be glad to receive any reasonable offer. 
WALTER H. STEARNS, Receiver 


Sakonnet Knitting Mills, Pawtucket, R. }. 





Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or overseers for any department of mill work may 
léarn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C. T. DoNLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston, who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 


Manager or superintendent; would consider posi- 
tion as boss weaver; has worked on linen, union 
and cotton goods in all kinds of jacquard, dobby 
and plain weaves; understands jacquard weaving 
thoroughly; familiar with weaving and bleaching 
machinery of all standard makes; Crompton & 
Knowles, Draper and Atherton looms; 35 years of 
age, married; good references. 

6543, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver; has worked on Brussel and Wil- 
ton carpets; familiar with all classes of Brussel 
and Wilton looms; 45 years of age, married; good 
references. 

6544, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Chemist or assistant in dyestuff house or textile 
works; has worked on cotton print goods; 21 years 
of age; good references. 

6545, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and spinner or boss carder; has 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes; has run all these mixes on work from 27 
to 56 run on low stock; familiar with Davis & 
Furber cards and mules, also Johnson & Bassett 
mules; 32 years of age, married; will not go to 
Conn., N. Y., or N. J.; good references. 

6546, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing in cotton mill; has worked 
on sateens, twills, calico goods and cassimeres; fa- 
miliar with Butterworth and various other ma- 
chines; 42 years ol age, married; good references. 
6547, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; has worked on all 
classes of fabrics for men’s and ladies’ wear; fa- 
miliar with Crompton, Crompton & Knowles, 
Crompton & Thayer, Davis & Furber and other 
machines; 38 years of age, married; will not go 
West or to Canada; good references. 

6549, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Spinning in woolen mill; has 
worked on cotton, wool and shoddy mixes; silk 
noil mixes; double and twist nub yarn; all wool 
knitting yarn; familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Johnson & Bassett mules; 38 years of age; will 
not go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South or to Can- 
ada; good references. 

6548, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning wants position; 
worked on fine and coarse goods; familiar with the 
Davis & Furber machines; good recommendations; 
45 years of age, American, married. 

6556, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Clerk in Weaving Department in charge of cal- 
culation of goods; 26 years of age, German, single; 
is familiar with woolen goods; could take charge 
of yarn department; good reference. 

6557, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; 39 years of age, 
English, married; worked on all classes of goods 
made from cotton, wool and shoddy, also worked on 
hosiery, carpet and blanket yarns; familiar with 
the Platt, Whitney & Son. Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules; good reference. 

6559, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; familiar with cotton, wor- 
sted, silk, tapestry and cloth rugs; accustomed to 
Crompton & Knowles, Kilburn & Lincoln looms; 
50 years of age, English, married; good reference. 
6558, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning; has worked on all 
classes of woolen goods, also knit yarns; familiar 
with all makes woolen machinery; 39 years of age, 
married; will not go South; good reference. 

5403, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Boss Dyer on worsteds and woolens; has worked 
On worsted and woolen piece goods, raw stock 
wool), worsted, yarns and slubbing; familiar with 
Klauder-Weldon machine; 45 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference : 
6561, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent in knitting mills; has worked on 
nearly all kinds flat and ribbed goods; familiar 
with Stafford & Hoi, Snyder, Wildman, Pepper, 
Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredick, Leighton, Tom- 
kins Spring & Cooper; 43 years of age, married; 
good reference. 
6560, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Woolen Spinning, or would consider 
second hand in large mill; has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy mixed goods; familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Brother & 
Woonsocket, Smith, Plat and Bancroft mules; 40 
years of age, married; will not go to N. H., N. Y., 
N. J.; good reference, 
4489, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


woolen mill; 
mill; has 


Superintendent and designer in 
would consider management of small 
worked on ladies’ dress goods, cloakings, men’s 
wear and overcoatings; familiar with all makes 
woolen machinery; 37 vears of age, married: will 
not go South or to Canada; good reference 
6562, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of knitting in underwear mill; or would 
consider position as assistant foreman; has worked 
on underwear 8-10-12-14 cut, 7 to 80 cotton and 
worsted yarns; familiar with Scott & Williams, 
Wildman, Fisher, Nye & Tredick machines; 39 
years of age, married; will not go South or to 
Canada; good reference. 

6563, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


_ Boss Dyer in Woolen Mill; would consider posi- 
tion as second hand or assistant dyer in large 
mill; has worked on all kinds of raw stock and 
piece, including fancy cassimeres, knickerbockers, 
broadcloths, flannels, silk effects and overcoatings; 
familiar with raw stock and piece dyeing ma- 
chines; 26 years of age, married; will not go West 
or South; good reference. 

6564, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on all kinds of plain, fancy, lenoes goods both in 
cotton and silk, also Jacquard work; familiar with 
Stafford, Whitin, Mason, Crompton & Knowles and 
Kilburn & Lincoln looms; 82 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go to Vt., Penn., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; good reference. 

6565, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand of Wet Finishing or would con- 
sider position as boss fuller; has worked on all 
classes of woolen goods and cotton warp goods; 
familiar with Rodney Hunt, Greene nappers, 
James Hunter, Curtis & Marble, Davis & Furber 
and Parks and Woolson machines; 31 years of 
age; good reference. 

6539, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; has worked on 1/20 to 
2/100 yarns and 2/48 silk goods; familiar with 
Crane, Scott & Williams, Wildman, Huse and va- 
rious other machines; 45 years of age; married; 
good reference, 

6540, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Finisher; has worked on all grades of 
woo.ens and worsteds. uniform and carriage 
cloths, shawls, dress goods, chinchillas and wors- 
ted serges; familiar with Hunter Bros., Parks & 
Woolson, Curtis: & Marble, Volker and Gessner 
presses; 32 years of age; will not go to Canada: 
good reference. 

6541, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Why Not Have Your 
Plant Flexible? 


It is no longer necessary 
to buy hosiery machines 
of special diameter that 
can be used for only one 
class of goods. 


By installing our Model G machines 
you can make all sizes of men’s, 
women’s, children’s and __ infants’ 
stockings upon the same machine 
and without the use of ribbers. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


New York 88 Pearl Street, Boston Urica 
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*Canada, New Brunswick, Moncton. Fifty new 
hosiery knitting machines are being added to the 
equipment of the Atlantic Underwear, Ltd., for 
merly the Humphrey Unshrinkable Underwear, 


Ltd. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. Frank W 
Ltd., manufacturers of sweater coats and novelties 
at 49 Bathurst St., are desirous of starting a small 
hosiery plant to manufacture men’s and women’s 
seamless hosiery in cotton, lisle and silk They 
are interested in necessary machinery and other 
equipment. 


Robinson, 


282 Lisbon 


Maine, Lewiston. Laurendeau Bros., 
[ kings, will 


St., small manufacturers of woolen sto 
install a few new machines 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. Five new machines 
have been added to the equipment of the Star 
Knitting Works, manufacturers of underwear. An 
automatic sprinkler installed in 
the building. Several months ago the concern was 
looking for a new location but it is probable that 
a decision has been made to continue in the old 


location. 


New Hampshire, F1 
be either two or 
having been reached as yet, 
Office buil constructed by the 
way Mills. The mill is to be used for the manu 
facture of woolen yarns and new machinery will 
extent tr 5 sets Ol 00 ( 


nch cards, 
and 8& 320-spindle mules Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston, are the engineers. When the new 
mill is equipped employment will be given to about 
50 more hands. The Sulloway Mills manufacture 
men’s, women’s and children’s full fashioned and 
ribbed hosiery in cotton, wool, worsted and me 
rino. A. W. Sulloway is president and treasurer; 
Richard W. Sulloway, assistant and 


buyer, and H. F. Davis, superintendent 


New Belvidere. John E. Allen is plan 
ning to make further enlargements at his hosiery 
plant It was reported in June that more ma 
mstalled. The present plan is 
to build an addition to provide space for more 
knitting machines. Misses’ ribbed and ladies’ ho 
manufactured. 


system has been 


inklin \ brick addition, to 
stories high, a decision not 


with a brick 


Sullo 


three 
ogether 


ding, will be 


be added to the 


treasurer 
Jersey 
chinery would be 


siery are 


*New Jersey, Hammonton David Cottrell’s 
knitting mill, which has been closed down for the 
past year or more, is said to have been taken over 
by W. F. Taubel, Inc., of Riverside, N. J., who will 
re-equip it with machinery and start it up again 
about the middle of September The plant for 
merly contained 75 knitters on which they manu 
factured children’s seamless hosiery. 


New York 
knitting machines in the 
Knitting Company 


power machines 


*New York, Utica. Good progress is 
made on the work of building another story 270 by 
110 feet, on No. 4 Mill, of the Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Inc., and the new space will be ready for 
use during October More knitting machinery 
will be installed 


hand 
Kinderhook 


Kinderhook \ number of 
plant of the 


being changed over to 


being 
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Asheboro. Work has been 
Started On the new 2-story addition, 60 by t00 
feet, to the plant of the Acme Hosiery Mills. The 
building will be of brick construction and will cost 
from $8,000 to $10,000. Machinery equipment will 
include 100 knitting machines and electric motors 
Women’s seamless hosiery is manufactured. D 
B. McCreary and T. H. Redding, the president 
and treasurer, attend to the 

*North 
ing erected for the 
completed and new 
about October 15 
lished in the new equipment will in 
clude 40 knitting machines, 5 sewing machines, and 
a finishing department, making men’s and women’s 
split sole hosiery. Morehead Jones is treasurer 
and buyer, and E. C. Sanders is superintendent 


*North Carclina, 


Carolina, Charlotte he new mill be- 
Defiance Sock Mills is to be 
machinery added 


concern is estab 


finishing 
When the 


quarters the 


Ohio, Cleveland. A lot, 320 by 144 1 27th 
St., between Payne Ave. and Chester Ave 
been purchased by the Bamberger-Reinthal 
pany as a location for the new $100,000 mil 
is reported that plans g prepared for a 
new plant and that construction work will prob 
ably be started next spring. The company, how 
ever, reports that they will uilding for 
a year and a half, or Bamberger 
Reinthal Company manufactures tancy 

sweaters, etc., on present equipment of I50 knit 
ting machines and 75 sewing 
3amberger is president; Manuel Reinthal, \v 
president. and Sol Reinthal, treasure 


not begin b 
even later 


| ‘ j 
knit goods 


machines Gustave 


Pennsyivania, Ephrata. A fire sprinkler system 


has been installed in the pil: Walter W 
Moyer, a manufacturer of women’s ribbed under 
Several months ago a 4-story addition was 
sylvania, Philadelphia Mathias’ Bros., 
ifacturers of seamless women in 
ilk and mercerized, with 4o knitters, have 
y removed their plant from Marshall and 
Sts., to larger quarters in the mill build 
Kensington Ave. and Venango St., where 
ynal machinery will be installed at an early 
» enable them to enlarge the duction 


date 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Co., Inc., who have been a plant at 2042 
E. Clementine St., knitters knitted 
neckties, sweater coats and fancy knit goods, have 
removed their plant to larger quarters at 2787 
Emerald St. The company has l 


Acme Knitting 
operating 
with 20 


t 
i capital of $5,000; 
North, president, and George Y 


nd treasurer The production is sold 


Lilley, sec 


ylvania, Reading. George W. Hawk Com 
Inc., manufacturers of seamless mercerized 
lk half hose, at Walnut and Thorn Sts., will 
1 

t 


build a new knitting mill, lery to be operate 


by electric 
Sterling Ave 
*Pennsylvania, Souderton 
be installed in the 
Bergey 
n before 


power, on land just acquire: it 
and Elm St 


iddition 

Company will 

the end 

us report 
tt hosiery are to be added 


50 176-needle knitters 
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Prompt Deliveries 


ON 


Links Links or Pearl Stitch Machines 


of new improved construction in current gauges and sizes 


The new Grosser Type L. L. D. machine with hinged sinkers assuring 
rapid operation with practically no needle or sinker breakage on account of 


elimination of troublesome Jack lifters. 


For particulars and prices apply to 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Max Nydegger 
260 West Broadway, New York 
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Michigan, Grand Haven. A manufacturing site 
has been purchased by the Amazon Knitting Com- 
pany of Muskegon, and a branch finishing plant 
to give employment to about 100 girls will be es- 
tablished. A building, 60 by 180 feet, 1-story high, 
is to be constructed. The Amazon Knitting Com- 
pany manufactures women’s and children’s under- 
wear and children’s waists. M. H. Powell is su- 
perintendent and buyer. 


*Michigan, Ypsilanti. It is expected the Con- 
solidated Hosiery & Novelty Company, whose or- 
ganization was recently noted, will begin manu- 
facturing lines of hosiery for men and women, and 
knitted garments for men, women and children at 
603 Michigan Ave. about the first of October. The 
equipment will include 12 knitting and 40 sewing 
machines operated by electric power. The capital 
stock of this company is $25,000. B. S. Boyce is 
agent and buyer. 


Minnesoto, Duluth. A new sweater and hosiery 
knitting factory has been established at goth Ave., 
W., and Oneto St. under the name of the West 
Duluth Knitting Mill Company. J. A. Leidfors, 
Olaf Bertilson, George Bertilson and P. G. Borg- 
strom are interested. It is understood that the 
manufacture of underwear will be taken up later. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Bonnard Specialty 
Company is manufacturing Angora and novelty 
cloth at 112-16 Berriman St., with 10 knitting ma- 
chines and 8 sewing machines. G. M. C. Bonnard, 
who was president of the Angora Fur Company, 
location, 
heads the new concern. They are interested in 
spooling, twisting and winding machinery, sewing 
machines and supplies 


New York, New York City. A concern known 
as the Alvin Knitting Mills began the manufacture 
of silk sweaters at 49 E. 21st St. about the middle 
of August with three knitting machines. They 
are interested in further equipment for knitting 
and finishing. A. Schwartz is buye: 


Inc., when it occupied the Berriman St 


Pennsylvania, Bally. A new hosiery plant has 
been established here under the name of the Her- 
bert Hosiery Mill, making ladies’ fine seamless 
hosiery from 40s, 50s, 60s, 70s and 80s single and 
two-ply combed Peeler yarns. Seventeen knitting 
machines are operated and the product is sold to 
jobbers. The location of the plant may be 
changed and if a suitable location is found it is 


DYESTUFFS! 


MILL NEWS 


expected that new machinery will be installed. 
Leon S. Herbert is the buyer. The Philadelphia 
office is at 16 Letitia St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. M. S. Sudowshi has 
fitted up a plant in the rear of 218 Arch St. for 
the coning and spooling of silk and artificial silk 
with 2 coning machines and 2 spoolers. The plant 
also contains 3 knitting looms on which will be 
manufactured a line of silk fabrics and trimmings 
for the sweater trade on a commission basis. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A plant for the 
manufacture of woolen, worsted and silk sweater 
coats is being equipped at 1016-1018 Hamilton St., 
with 25 knitting machines and 4 sewing machines 
to be operated under the name of the Queen 
Knitting Mills. The production will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Report has it that 
M. A. Metz, formerly of the Alphia Knitting Mills, 
is contemplating starting up again in the manufac- 
ture of sweater coats, having purchased machinery 
for that purpose and installed it at Orianna & 
Vine Sts. 

*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The new women’s 
underwear plant, recently noted, will do business 
under the style of the B. B. Knitting Mills. A 1- 
story building, formerly known as the Eggleston 
King plant on North Wheatland St., near the 
Pennsylvania R. R. tracks, will be occupied. No 
machinery has been received as yet, but they ex- 
pect to get started about October 15. Frank E. 
Bader, a local shoe dealer, and David Buck, a 
plumber, are the men interested. Mr. Bader will 
do the buying. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A plant is being es- 
tablished at 4o Clifford St. to manufacture high 
grade spring needle knit jerseys and bathing suits 
by Daniel J. Maloney, under the name of the 
Providence Knitting Company. 2/30s, 2/18s and 
2/14s worsted, single 30s worsted, and 18/1 cot- 
ton will be bought. Mr. Maloney’s address is 
669 Leonard St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North Carolina, Greensboro. The Proximity 
Mfg. Company and the White Oak Cotton Mills, 
which were closed for several weeks on account 
of lack of dyestuffs, have resumed manufacturing. 


North Carolina, Statesville. Manufacturing has 
been resumed at the Paola Cotton Mills after an 
idleness of several months. 20s and 30s cotton 
yarns are manufactured. 


DYESTUFFS! 


We Have the Following Colors in Stock To-day : 


Acid Blacks 
Acid Scarlets 
Acid Yellows 
Avid Oranges 
Acid Greens 
Acid Browns 
Acid Blues 
Acid Reds 


Direct Blacks 
Direct Scarlets 
Direct Yellows 
Direct Oranges 
Direct Greens 
Direct Browns 
Direct Blues 
Direct Reds 


Chrysophenines 
Chrysodines 
Auramines 
Methylene Blues 
Methy! Violets 
Green Crystals 
Sulphur Black 
Chrome Black 


Developed Black and Developed Colors 


Write for Product Samples and Quotations 


McCARTY ANILINE @ EXTRACT CO., 130 No. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
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High or Low Speeds 
TRADE MARK 
*“NIGRUM” 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE 


Graphite Impregnated Wood Oil-less 
Bushing for Light Work — High or 
Low Speeds 


Heavy Work 
TRADE MARK a Graphite and Bronze Bearings are the 
re a Tord in a Practic: ‘l-leas -aring 
BOUN D BROOK ee . eae 7 ¥ Be tring 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFFICE or Loose Pulley, Hange xes, etc. 


We are Specialists in Oil-less Bearings. All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bearings have always been 
made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America 


Send for our interesting descriptive booklet ‘* Oil-less Bearings” 


No. 2 Church St. GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. Bound Brook,N. J 


|The New Badger Expansion | 
Joint Saves Time and Trouble | 


Here’s an expansion joint for steam, gas, or water pipe 
lines which is low in first cost, is absolutely reliable, never 
requires packing, and lasts a life time. It is made of cor- 
rugated copper with equalizing rings to insure each corruga- 
tion taking its share of the expansion. Made in all sizes 
and for any pressure. 

Send now for our new catalog showing construction and 
giving description and result of exhaustive tests. 


The E. B. Badger @ Sons Company 


73 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hand or Power Operated 


Testing Machines 


For Determining Strength 
and Elasticity of 


YARN, TWINE, CLOTH, RUBBER, 
TIRE FABRIC, ETC. 


Dead Weight—No Springs 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


223-233 Eddy Street 
Providence, R. I. 
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North Carolina, Lowell. A quantity of combing 
machinery is to be installed in the Lowell Cotton 
Mills, manufacturers of 30s cotton yarns. 


North Carolina, Randleman. A new weave 
room is being built at No. 1 Mill of the Deep 
River Mills, Inc., to provide space for 204 more 
looms. Recently 50 seamless bag looms were in- 
Stalled in Mill No. 2. A large steel water tank 
with a capacity of 50,000 gallons is being built 
for fire purposes 


North Carolina, Troy. Some of the new looms 
in the Smitherman Cotton Mills are in operation. 
It was noted recently that 180 automatic looms 
would be installed to replace old equipment. 


North Carolina, Williamston. A system for 
cleaning machinery by compressed air is being in 
stalled in the Williamston Mills, 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The 1-story addi- 
tion recently built to the dye house of the Nyanza 
Mills, is to be used for dyeing skeins and warps. 
When the new department is in full operation em 
ployment will be given to about 25 additional 
hands. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill Eighty-two new 
looms have been purchased by the Victoria Cot 
ton Mills and will soon be installed. Staple 
ginghams are manufactured. 


Tennessee, Shelbyville. The Sylvan Cotton 
Mills will add about 3,000 spindles with necessary 
drawing machines, cards, etc., also 36 40-inch 
looms for weaving duck. W. J. McGill, treasurer 
of the Sylvan Cotton Mills, was recently reported 
to be organizing a new company under the name 
of the Valley Cotton Mills with capital stock of 
$50,000 


*Texas, Cuero. Work has been started on the 
foundation for the addition to the Guadalupe Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, recently noted. Considerable 
new machinery will be added, including 5 cards, 4 
spinning frames, and 32 looms for weaving cotton 
duck. There will be very little interruption of 
operations although some of the present machin 
ery will be rearranged 


*Georgia, Forsyth Manufacturing will be 
started November 1 at the Forsyth Cotton Mills, 
a reorganization of the old. Star Cotton Mills 
As noted in previous reports a large quantity of 
new equipment is being installed to replace old 
machinery and will put the plant in first-class con 
dition. 8s.to 16s yarns will be manufactured. 


Mississippi, Moorhead. It is reported the old 
Bellevue Mills are being started up on automobile 
tire fabrics by Walter H. Carter arid associates, 
who secured the property several months ago and 
organized a new company known as the Missis- 
sippi Cotton Mills Company. According to re- 
ports new equipment is to be added. An office is 
maintained at 200 Security Bldg., St. Louis. 


North Carolina, Burlington. Manufacturing has 
been resumed by the Lakeside Mills which have 
been idle for about a year. Plaids for export ex- 
clusively are manufactured and the concern has 
experienced considerable difficulty with the dye- 
stuff situation 


° 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAN: 


450 Rooms 450 B.ths SOO Rooms BOO Baths 
Rates from $1 a day Rater from $1 a day 


Making Men Over 


~ VERY night we receive hundreds of tired men, 

|: worn out by a hard day in a strange city. And 

we make them over, and they go out next day 
ready for it. 


Pleasant, well-ventilated, quiet rooms; good beds; 
courteous, gracious service; every convenience and 
comfort a tired man wants which a hotel can suppiy 
—these are among the good things you’ll always be 
sure of at any Hotel Statler. 


Every—every —Hotel Statler room has.private bath; 
outside light and air; circulating ice water; writing 
desk with plenty of stationery, etc; local and long 
distance telephone; pin cushion, with needles, thread; 
buttons, etc; and many other unusual conveniences. 
Morning papers delivered free to all guest rooms. 


HOTE Ls 
STAT LIE FR 


ST Se 


The Morton Patent 
Card Flat Drive 


A permanent repair for cards need- 


ing new flat chains at less than one- 
third the cost of new chains. 

With this device the chains now on 
your cards can be used indefinitely. 
flat 
clothing, and makes better carding. 


Saves wear on combs and 


Price $3.50. Sample on request. 
MORTON HANK CLOCKS 
DURABLE FOR 
ECONOMICAL DRAWING 
EASILY APPLIED COMBERS 
PRICE $3.00 FLY FRAMES 
Discount for SPINNING 
quantities TWISTERS 


MORTON & ANDREWS 


497 Worthen St., - Lowell, Mass, 
























































James Hill Manufacturing Co., ’°"és~. 


We Specialize in the Design, 
Manufacture and Erection of 


Elevated Steel 


For Factory Service and Fire Protection. 


and Structural Material. 


catalog No. 46 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
AND IRON WORKS 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago, Illinois 
Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada 





Exchange 


Methylene Blues, Green Crystals, 
Acid Violets, Direct and Sulphur 
Blacks, Direct Sky Blue and 


many other colors. 


Be sure to visit us at the Greenville 
Exposition, November Ist to 5th 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 



























BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SE A M — Riveted with patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS — Tinned 
Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM-IXXX. Tin Star Corruga- 
tion; Fastened without the use of nails 
or screws, will not crack, warp or 
shrink and cannot come out. FINISH 
—Coated inside and out with moisture 
proof couting, handsome and smooth. 
WEIGHT—A bout one balf pound per 
inch diameter. SIZE—-All cans to any 
exact size, perfectly round any true. 
DURABILITY—Superior to any other 
can. 

Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 
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Tanks and Standpipes 


We also build Oil Tanks, Buildings 


Write our nearest office today for illustrated 






$124 Hudson Terminal Bldg. - c New York 


1829 W. 105th St. - - hicago, Ill 

1628 Pretorian Bidg. - - Dallas, Tex. 

129PineSt. - - - + Greenville, Pa. 

507 Realty Bldg. - Charlotte, N.C. 
ox 372s > ie - Monticello, Fla. 

135 Janet St. - Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 

SHOPS 
Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburg Dis’t) 
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A 4x4 
Hand Power 


ELEVATOR 


We Build 
Hand and Power Elevators 


in all sizes and capacities with all modern 
safety appliances 
Get Our Prices On Elevators 


Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. 
Dept. C, Decatur, Ind. 













General Machine Works 
YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


Automatic Stop-motions 
Cylinders and Dials 
Special machinery of all descriptions 


We Specialize 


DRONSFIELD’S 


PATENT 
Licker-in 
Grinding 


and 
Dressing 
Machine No. 93 


Automatically straightens bent teeth, re-points 
the teeth, and grinds the licker-in cylindrical and 
paraliel. A trial will surprise you! 

Ournew Wire Mounting Apparatus is attachable. 

Supplied by all the 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass, 





DANIEL R. SARGENT Established 1885 RAYMOND D. TUFTS 


Sargent and Tufts Mfg. Co. 


Bennington, Vermont 
Successors to WILLIAM C. BULL, Manufacturers of 


Hosiery, Clove ana Mitten 
Boards 


Drying Form Boards for Knit Garments 
Patent Improved Fulling Mills for 
Knit Goods, Hosiery, Etc. 

Fulling Stocks for Felt Goods 
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*Massachusetts, Westboro. Manufacturing has 
been started by the new Novelty Weaving Com- 
pany at 36 Brigham St., making tubular ties, tie 
silks, silk beltings, shirtings, woolen and worsted 
dress goods. The company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $15,000, and Stillman -B. 
Clarke has been elected president and superintend- 
ent and John P. Thorup, treasurer and buyer. It 
was noted recently that Mr. Clarke had been run- 
ning a few looms on Milk St. under the name of 
S. B. Clarke Company, and this business would 
be taken over by the new concern and more ma- 
chinery added. When all the machinery is set 
up and running it is expected that about 25 hands 
will be given employment. 


New Jersey, West Hoboken. Walter Frueh, 707 
Highpoint Ave., a manufacturer of embroideries, is 
building a new $20,000 embroidery factory at 
Monastery St. and Kerrigan Ave. It is under- 
stood that about $30,000 worth of machinery will 
be installed. Edward F. McDermott is the 
architect. 


Pennsylvania, Derby. Robert E. Morrey, form- 
erly connected with the Ansonia O. & C. Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn.; Edwin B. Gager. Jr., of 
Ansonia, and Judge Edwin B. Gager, of Derby, 
have organized the Derby Textile Company with 
capital stock of $25,000. The new concern will 
equip one of the old Alling Mills for manufactur- 
ing braids, corset laces, shoe laces, suspender 
braids, etc. The building to be occupied is a 2- 
story structure and alterations are being made in 
it and a new elevator put in. It is hoped to begin 
operations ty the first of October. 


*Massachusetts, North Dighton. The addition 
being built for the Mount Hope Finishing Com- 
pany will be 2 stories high, 100 by 100 feet, and 
will be used as a storehouse. 

Massachusetts, Williamstown. An addition is to 
be built by J. S. Boyd Company, manufacturers 
and finishers of cordufoys and velveteens. The 
work will be started in the near future. 


New Hampshire, Keene. A number of new 
looms are being installed in the factory of the 
Keene Artistic Narrow Web Company. Several 
new looms were added to this plant in May. 
Corset and garment trimmings are manufactured. 
This is a branch of the New Hampshire Artistic 
Web Company, of Barnstead, N. H. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The United States 
Thread Company have removed their plant from 
their old location on Cherry St. to 241-243 Arch 
St., where they have taken over almost the en- 
tire building and almost quadrupled their equip- 
ment. They are manufacturing all kinds of 
threads, and recently put on the market a new 
thread for the knitting trade which has become 
quite popular. They also report a large business 
on a special line of threads for the straw hat trade 
and a new finish thread for the sweater trade. In 
addition to these lines after considerable and suc- 
cessful experimenting they are also putting on the 
market threads for use in the manufacture of gas 
mantles. They are at present very busy and are 
in want of a thread dresser and would be glad to 
hear from any one having a machine of this kind 
for sale. They sell direct 


Important 


Announcement 
To Electrical Engineers of Textile Mills 


Wes ON 


MODEL 310 


Single-Phase and Direct Current 
Portable Electrodynomometer 


WATTMETER 


An Instrument that will indicate with equal accuracy (guaran- 
teed ¥ of 14) on either A.C. or D.C. Circuits. They can be used 
on circuits of any commercial frequency without appreciable error. 

They are provided with double ranges for both current and 
voltage circuits. All current ranges can be used for 100% over- 
load indefinitely, without introducing error. 

They have an extremely low moment of inertia. They are 
effectively damped; indications are independent of room tempera- 
ture and the instruments are shielded from external magnetic fields. 

The scales, which are 5Y inches long, are uniform throughout 
their extire length, a characteristic of great importance. Each 
scale is hand calibrated and provided with a mirror over which 
the knife-edge pointer travels and pointers are equipped with a 
simple zero setting device. 

For complete information regard- 
ing Model 310 Wattmeters (illus- 
trated) and Mode! 329 Portable A.C. 
Polyphase Wattmeters write for Bul- 
letin No. 2002. Other Models in this 

‘oup are Model 341 A.C. and D.C. 
Portable Voltmeter, described in 
Bulletin No. 2004; and Model 370 
A.C. and D.C. Portable Ammeter, 
described in Bulletin No. 2003. 


Weston 


Electrical lnstrumentCo. 
87 Weston Ave.,Newark,N.J. 
New York Chicago 
Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia roronto 
Butfalo Montreal 
Richmond Winnipeg 
Cincinnati Vancouver 
Cleveland Berlin 

St. Louis London 
Denver Paris 

San Francisco Petrograd 


Put a 

Root 

Counter aE 

on the Job pete 

And Prevent Waste, Errors and Disputes 


Root Counters will register your output with uniform 

accuracy. They tell you just what a man or machine 

is costing. There’s a “Root” for every use. 
All are guaran- 
teed. Send for 
free trial offer. 


Ask for 
Catalog No. 18 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,c00. 


C. J. Root Co., 100 Morey St. Bristol, Ct. 
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There is a 
KisselKar Truck for 


your purpose 


You perhaps need one or more motor trucks to 
haul freight to and from the railroads, to make 
short cross country trips, to handle local deliv- 
eries, to remove debris from the premises. 


Whatever the requirement, there is one of the 
seven sizes of KisselKar Trucks that will meet 
it. These trucks carry, respectively 1000 pounds, 
% tor ton,1 to 14 tons, 1% to 2 tons, 2% to 3 
tons, 3% to 4 tons and 6 tons. 


KisselKar Trucks are above-the-average trucks— 
stronger, more reliable, more powerful trucks than 
most competitors. 


KISSELKAR 


‘TRUCKS 


Seven Sizes 


Owners of KisselKar Trucks are invariably truck 
enthusiasts. We would like to have you know 
their experiences. 


We would like to have them tell you of the great 
dependability and economy of their trucks. 


We would like to have them tell you of the vastly 
improved service over horses, of increased delivery 
area and the general advertising value of their 
vehicles. 


Ask us who are using KisselKar Trucks in your 
line—then write to them. Also say you would 
like a copy of our new portfolio with 500 illustra- 
tions—it will interest you. 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
528 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, Sai Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Cincinnati, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toledo, Columbus, Kochester, Buffalo, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Duluth, Dayton, New Orleans, Nashville, Hartford, 
Conn., New Haven, Troy, Norfolk, Providence, Marshall- 
town, Ia., Madison, Montreal, Toronto Calgary, Victoria 
and three hundred other principal points in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ashdale 
Bleachery, which began operations on a_ small 
scale about a year ago in Manayunk, has secured 
larger quarters on Frankford Ave., above Lehigh 
Ave., in the heart of the Kensington Mill district 
The building to be occupied has been remodeled 
and new improved machinery installed for bleach- 
ing cotton, wool, silk and artificial silk hosiery. 
It is proposed later to install a department with 
special machinery for bleaching and finishing cot- 
ton fabrics, towels, etc., also a plant for dyeing 
logwood colors on hosiery. Thomas Ashdale is 
manager. 


Rhode Island, Slatersville Changes and im- 
provements are under way at the plant of the 
Slatersville Finishing Company and new machin- 
ery will be installed to enlarge the capacity of the 
plant. Henry P. Kendall, of Norwood, Mass., is 
now the treasurer 


Rhode Island, Warren. Six new machines have 
been added to the equipment of the French Mfg. 
Company, a new concern which does a business of 
manufacturing thread yarns in the Cutler Mills 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. New machinery is 
being installed in the Woonsocket Falls Mill. The 
plant is running overtime three nights a week. 
Plushes are manufactured. Edward F. Timme is 
president; Otto Timme, treasurer, and Arthur 
Robertshaw is superintendent. E. F. Timme & 
Son, New York, are the selling agents. 


*Massachusetts, Barrowsville. Operations are 
being carried on to some extent now at the Bar- 
rowesville Bleachery, which has been taken over 
by the Defiance Mfg. Company. Within the next 
60 days construction work wiil be started on ad- 
ditions recently noted. The products are tracing 
cloth, book cloth, blue print cloth, tag and shade 
cloths, and in addition a business of commission 
bleaching and finishing for the trade will be 
carried on. The company has capital stock of 
$800,000. John B. Stetson, Jr., is president; Ar- 
thur Van Siclen, 311 Madison Ave., New York 
City, general manager, selling agent and buyer; 
C. H. Watmough, superintendent. 


*x—p 


Pennsylvania, Kutztown Fincus, Harrel & 
DeLong, whose organization was recently noted, 
have begun manufacturing rugs with six looms 
This number will be increased to 28 or 30 looms 
later on. The brick mill formerly used by the 
Reider-Fisher Shoe Company has been secured 


Pennsylvania, Royersford. It is reported the 
plant and business of the Royersford Embroidery 
Company has been purchased by Robert Myers of 
Philadelphia and that additional machinery will be 
installed and the mill started up. ; 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. The Eureka Braid 
Manufacturing Company has succeeded the Royal 
Braid Manufacturing Company, the new owners 
having purchased the equipment from the receiver. 
Paul Stubenrauh, superintendent of the old com- 
pany, and other parties are interested. They are 
manufacturing silk, cotton, mohair and worsted 
braids and novelties, operating 500 braiding ma- 
chines. 
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MILL NEWS 


Maine, Portland. The plant of the Wool, Im 
porting & Knitting Co., 45 Market St., is closed 
and the business will be settled up. Possibly 
new company will be started under a new nam: 


New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Knitting 
Company is running as usual after a shut down of 
one month to make needed repairs and improve- 
ments, 

North Carolina, 
the Craven Chemical Co., is interested in 
lishing a small factory here for manufacturing 
and would like necessary information. 


New Bern hk 


siery 
oungstow1 \ known as the 
Block Gas Mantle Company is manufacturing gas 
mantles and narrow fabrics circular 
knitting machines and two narrow fabric jacquard 
looms, buying cotton and ramie yarns Otto 
Kaufmann is president and manager, and Edw. 5 
Kaufmann is superintendent 


Allentown The Weneck M 
manufacturers of chinchillas and other knitted 
rics at 617 Court St have elected Joseph 
Beck, president; Robert A. Walp, secretary 
Millie I. Dixon, tre ompany has 


Ohio, Y concern 


here on 150 


Pennsylvania 


ital stock of $5,00 


Harry 
Mig. C 


West, 10 
ompany 


other 


Pennsylvania, Catawissa 
the Arhet Hosiery 


threatens to move the 


iperates here, 


place if 
nore labor is not available ‘bout 30 hands are 
employed at present T more hands are re 
quired \ citizens’ committe s endeavoring 
ret the necessary labor 


one Stocking 
in Spring City 
Carpenter 

will be 


Pennsy 


piant 


*Tennessec 
arrangements 
proposed underw 
( Groat, ) 
ton, Fa., W..G.. 1 
Jetton and 


reported that 


wh¢ fore rlv < erat j lant 
W | n 


son, James 


Capacity I 300 dozen 


Men re 


nresentit 


lia have been 


rl 


underwear m 


up the 


matter 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. A 
has been rganized under the 
Knitting Works with capital 
manufacture and deal in knit goods The 
porators are James C. Wilson, William Fil 
and Jannette Fillmann 


knitting concern 
name of the Wilson 


Po 
~5,000 to 


new 


-] 
Stock ot 





MILL NEWS 


Bubble 
. § a Handle 


Faucet 
Handle 


Saving or Wasting? 


The manner in which you handle the 
drinking water problem in your plant 
may seem to be a small matter to you 
—but investigate. The ‘ 
be surprising. 


results will 
The old time faucet is costly. Run- 
ning hour after hour, day after day, 
its ceaseless flow is costing you money 
yet without any better service. 


Puro Saves 35% 


A Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain will 
cut that water bill 35%. Wecan prove 
that it has done that for others. 

It will give every employee a safer, saner 
draught of bubbling water free from the 
contamination of thecommondrinkingcup. 
[In a word, it is the only sanitary Drinking 
Fountain that is really safe, sanitary, sim- 
ple, automatic in control and easy to attach. 


“PURO -FY” 


YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
127 Main Street HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Life today is too short to use the methods of yesterday 


We ask your consideration of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


because it matches up with our Twentieth Century civilization. 

There are a number of uses for which it is not fitted. But 
for those for which we recommend it, it shows a marked 
improvement over any other process; so noticeable is this 
improvement that once the mill man is “shown” he becomes a 
constant user of Wyandotte Textile Soda. 

We have no disposition to claim the impossible for this 
article, but we very much desire that you should use it. When 
you know it as we know it, and use it where it is intended to be 
used, there is not the least doubt in our minds but what you will 
be as anxious to continue its use as we are to have you. 

Do you know about 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 


and 
Wyandotte K. B. Special? 


They are just as efficient for what we recommend them as 
Wyandotte Textile Soda is for its intended uses. 
Order from your supply house. 
This Trade Mark Card 


“Wyandotte” | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
Wpandotte, InkD. U.S. A. 


In Every Package 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U.S. A. 
This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 


Welcome to the Wyandotte Booth—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 
Agricultural Bldg., Block 6, Cor. Ave. A and 3rd St. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


THE WOOL MARKET 
The course of 
has been dominated since our last 
news concerning 


the wool market in this country 
report by the 
the release of the 


English Government. 


crossbreds by 
[he size of the world’s clip 
is no longer the standard by which the wool sup- 
The new standard is the ability 


or willingness of the British 


ply is measured. 
Government to re- 
While the 
announcement is made of 125,000 bales of Colonial 
and English crossbreds that can be spared for ex 
This, 


about 


lease wool for export in this country. 


port, few licenses have been granted. how- 


ever, is not surprising, as it requires two 
weeks to obtain the coveted permission after ap 
plication has been made. Domestic mills, 
ticularly the 
but this not a correspondingly 
consumption of wool, as the worsted business still 
This 
is due to the fact that ‘carded woolens are required 
for army goods and the Allies 


large contract for army cloths in this country 


par- 


earded woolen mills, are very busy, 


does mean large 


lags behind the carded woolen competitor. 
have recently placed 


MILL NEWS. 


*New York, Amsterdam 
by Shuttleworth Bros. 
buildings recently noted 
broken for foundations. 


Contract has been let 
Company for the new 
and ground has been 
One structure will be 6 
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THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


feet, and the other will be 
54 feet. 


stories high, 243 by 62 
6 stories high, 170 by 


New York, Gloversville. Plans have been ap- 
proved and work has been started on a 2-story 
addition to the plant of E. S. Parkhurst Co., Inc. 
The structure will be 42 by 200 feet. This addition 
is to be an extension of the plant erected following 
the destruction of the old buildings by. fire in July, 
1914. The E. S. Parkhurst Company manufactures 
shoddy and has capital stock of $200,000. A. P. 
Souls and E. S. Parkhurst are the buyers. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A permit has 
cently been granted for the erection of a four 
story brick and stone building, 193 by 82 feet, to 
be used as a warehouse for John & James Dob- 
son, Inc., manufacturers of carpets, woolen and 
worsted fabrics and yarns in Manayunk. The cost 
of the operation is estimated at about $30,000. It 
is also said that the corporation, whose main 
offices are now on Front St., above Market, are 
arranging to remove their headquarters to a build- 
ing owned by them on Chestnut St., above Eighth 
St., about the first of the year 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A 
cently been made with a local builder for the erec- 
tion of a new mill building at Adams Ave. and 
Leiper St., to be four stories, of concrete, 113 by 
58 feet, the estimated cost of the operation being 
$15,000. This building, it is said, will be occupied 
by Walker & Stine, operating the Delwood Mills 
with 136 looms on men’s wear, dress goods and 
couch and pillow covers, now located in a portion 
of the Vigilant Mills at the same address 


COLORS 


re- 


contract has re- 


FOR COTTON 


We offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton in any form. 
Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet the various re- 
quirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dyeing and fulling. 

Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully furnished on 


application. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Neon * And Now Were in the Soup! 


You see it is this way: 

The Joseph Campbell Co, of Camden, N.J., are the makers of the celebrated Camp- 
bell Soups so popular all over the land. 

They bave purchased the old Washington Park and are going to build the finest 
Soup Factory in the world. 

The Campbell Co, engineers—for this concern is one of the best managed in the 
land - took the trouble to investigate the Ridgway Steam Hydraulic a little bit. 

They went to the John Wanamaker factory and saw four Ridgway elevators in 
daily service and heard what the folks there had to say about them. 

They went to other plants in Camden and Philadelphia and saw for themselves the 
Ridgway elevators under all kinds of condi:ions of service. 

Maybe they wrote to some of these folks, who knows, for the Campbells are wise. 
That is why their business grows. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Proctor & Gamble Co. United Gas Improvement Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. DuPont Powder Co. Revere Rubber Co. 
Steinway Piano Co. John Morrell & Co Chinese Government 
Cluett Peabody & Co. Onyx Hosiery Folks General Electric Co. 
John Wanamaker United States Gov't. Lowell Machine Co. 
National Cash Register Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co. Remington Typewriter Co. 
International Harvester Co. United States Steel Co. Consolidated Gas Co. 


Then they sent for Ridgway and gave him the order for the Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic, 
Here is what we guarantee the Campbell Co. and what we wi!l guarantee you. 
An elevator that runs at virtually no cost. 
Absolutely fool proof. 
No repairs. 
Always goes 
Goes when the engine is shut down. 


NO PAY UNTIL IT MAKES GOOD 


No Factory Man as smart as the Soup Makers will fail to 


‘*Hook ’er to the Biler’’ 


Siam-ricuie Blears OR ATG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


in Jersey City ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 


ff 


a 


Lambeth Spinning Tapes 


Are of the same high quality as the 


Famous “Lambeth” Banding 


Here are a few reasons why the trade welcomes us as competitors 
of older concerns in the tape making field. 


LAMBETH SPINNING TAPES: 
1. Stay on longest; 4. No job lot or mixed yarn used; 


2. Made towithstandthewear 5. Although elastic will stretch 
on the edge; but little; 


3. Always uniform in quality; 6. High quality at low price. 


“LAMBETH TAPES STAY PUT” 


Send for Samples 
LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION, New Bedford, Mass. 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 


Bradford, Sept. 27, 1915. 

When affairs become quiet and the appearance 
of a decline begins, the strength of demand has 
the habit of asserting itself with the result that 
values are left much as before. There is no say- 
ing how long this may be continued, but the time 
is at hand when in ordinary years buying becomes 
active. Ordinary experience is scarcely a criterion, 
but it would seem that in the home and accessible 
export markets private stocks 


and one or other of the 


of fabrics are light 
Allies comes in at the 
critical junctures, be it for 
cloth. 


wool, tops, yarn or 


It is still impossible for combers to satisfy all 
demands for merino at the required dates, as tim¢ 
is an element as vital as prices in certain cases 
and quotations are held firm. It is taken freely 
for granted that the permission to export a limited 
quantity of crossbred and British wools can only 
be to strengthen the values of a remainder and 
as prices have fallen a little the liberty to export 
is welcome to holders of these daw Owners of 
machinery are still in command of a premium 
upon their services and are counting on doing well 
certainly for many months forward. 

The trouble over the large contract for French 
blue-gray 


army cloth remains outstanding. The 


booked at 
French authorities have 


business was $1.56 a yard and the 
not offered the owners of 
the goods more than $1.20. The margin between 
these prices looks like proving ruinous to some- 
body. The party through whom the orders passed 
is stated to have offered a forfeit of $300,000, but 
this does not nearly meet the bill. 


Vermont, Northfield. 
manufacturers of 
new water wheel. 


Charles M 


white flannels. are 


Davis & Co., 
installing a 


*Virginia, Winchester. The improvements being 
made in the power department of the Virginia 
Woolen Company include the installation of two 
new 150 h. p. boilers, an electric generator direct 
connected to a 500 h. p. engine. A new engine 
room is being erected and when the changes are 
completed the plant will be driven by the group 
drive system. The change will enable them to 
supply all their own power, heat and light 


*Washington, Washougal extensions 
both to buildings and equipment will be made at 
the Union Woolen Mills, recently reported pur- 
chased by the Pendleton (Ore.) Woolen Mills, 
who had operated the mill under a lease for the 
past three years. The output of wool blankets and 
knitting yarns is to be increased. For some time 
the local plant has been operated on a night and 
day basis. This schedule is to be maintained. For 
the present the Washougal mill will be continued 
as a branch of the Pendleton mill. 


Some 
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Thorough Specialization 








produce for over a generation machines of the most advanced type. 


The Woonsocket Roving Frame 


is still today the most popular speeder in the mind of both agent and overseer. 


Its advantages over all other roving frames are easily demonstrated, and its 
many distinctive features—the improved Chain Drive, eliminating the horse- 
head—the Ball Bearing Rolls—the light running frame—the low gear speed 

—are but a few of the factors that make for supremacy. 


We will appreciate the opportunity of demonstrating its advantages. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Company 


100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Potter & Jonnston Macuine Co. Fates & JeEnKs MACHINE Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Frames Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 
WoonsocKET MACHINE -& Press Co. Easton & BuRNHAM MACHINE Co. 
Shops, Woonsocket, R. I. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Northern Representative, L. W. CAMPBELL, 100 Summer St., Boston 
Southern Representative, J. H. Mayxs, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


confined to certain definite lines of cotton mill equipment has enabled us to 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the sive of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


THE COTTON MARKET 


There has been no lack of reasons advanced for 


the rise in the price of cotton. Among them 
figure a short crop, an unexpectedly large con- 
sumption, unfavorable 
suecess of the Anglo-French loan with the result 
ing improvement in the exchange situation and 
the more peaceful 


Germany. 


weather conditions, the 


aspect of our relations with 
Back of all these real or supposed in- 
fluences is the speculative movement, which, start- 
ing in Wall St., has extended to the cotton mar- 
ket For the 


nored. 


present bearish influences are ig- 
Cotton as contraband is far more attrac- 
tive than as plain cotton, while the large stocks 
of cotton in sight attract only passing attention 
from the speculators. 
The movement into sight from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
24 is reported by the “Chronicle” as follows: 
Year 
1915, Sept. 
1914, Sept. 
1913, Sept. 
1912, Sept. 
1911, Sept. 


Bales 
1,396,742 
873,958 
913,073 
:793.304 
1,922,818 


nwt & 


% & NHN Wb 


td 
ON 


The world’s visible supply of cotton on Sept 
24 is estimated by the same authority at 3,984,813 
bales, as compared with 2,850,892 bales on the cor- 


responding date in 1914, 2.540,051 bales in 


and 2,673,486 bales in 1912 


1913, 


MILL NEWS 


North Carolina, Belmont. A. C. Lineberger, R 
L. Stowe, and the interests associated with them 
in the four local cotton yarn Mills, are planning 
to organize a fifth cotton yarn enterprise in Bel- 


mont. The matter was discussed at a recent 


stockholders’ meeting of the Imperial Yarn 
Mills, Inc., and it is said that three-fourths of the 
proposed capital of $200,000 was pledged. If the 
mill is built it will probably be under the same 
management as the other four mills In some 
quarters it is stated that construction work on the 
building will probably be started January 1. The 
newest of the local mills, the National Yarn Mills, 
Inc., was Organized a little over a year ago and 
has been in operation Only a few months. 


*North Carolina, Concord. Work has been 
started on the foundation for the plant of the new 
Norcott Mills Co., recently reported incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of $250,000. The 
property known as the White Farm, consisting of 
175 acres, has been purchased. This land adjoins 
the Brown Mfg. Company’s property. Plans have 
been made for a two and three story building, of 
the most modern construction, to manufacture 24s 
to 30s double carded knitting yarns and it is ex- 
pected manufacturing will begin during May, 1916. 
C. W. Johnston, president of the Highland Park 
Mig. Co., Charlotte, is president; F. J. Heywood, 
treasurer of the Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, is 
treasurer; and William G, Broadfoot, superintend- 
ent of the Brown Mfg. Co., is agent. Messrs 
Heywood and Broadfoot will attend to the buy- 
ing. The production will be sold by the Johnston 
Mfg. Co. The equipment will include a dye house 
for raw stock and electric power equipment. 


*North Carolina, Granite Falls. Construction 
work wili be started in about ten days on build- 
ings for the Falls Mfg. Company, recently incor- 
porated with authorized capital stock og $200,000, 
of which $i00,o00 has been subscribed. There will 
be two buildings, one 268 by 75 feet, and the other 
75 by 40 feet, of brick and concrete construction. 
The equipment will include 5,000 spindles and a 
250 h. p. steam engine to make single 30s combed 
hosiery yarns. J. D. Elliott has been elected 
president, and D. H. Warlick, treasurer and buyer 
Mr. Elliott expects that the new plant will begin 
manufacturing in the spring of 1916. 
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Baer’s Automatic 
Yarn and Cloth 


Tester 


MOTOR DRIVEN 


Sold Exclusively Through 


ALFRED SUTER 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metalic Rolls 


Especiaiiy adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Proouction Guaranteed. 
Weignt Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. Ne Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


*North Carolina, Hickory. Work is to be 
started soon on the erection of a 2-story mill 
building, 75 by 100 feet, for the new Highland 
Cordage Company. Charles H. Geitner and A. A. 
Shuford, Jr., of the A. A. Shuford Mill Company, 
are president and treasurer of the new concern. 
The Highland Cordage Company was incorporated 
several months ago with capital stock of $75,000 
but the charter was recently amended giving au- 
thorized capital stock of $125,000, classified as $75,- 
ooo preferred and $50,000 common. The new mill 
will be located opposite the A. A. Shuford Mill. 


*North Carolina, Winston-Salem. Seventy-five 
hundred spindles, 65 cards and accompanying 
equipment for making 8s to 24s yarns will be in- 
stalled in the new No. 4 mill to be built by the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company at Hanes, just 
west of Winston-Salem. The plans were prepared 
by F. P. Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. I. Mills 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany are kniting mills, making men’s fine ribbed 
underwear, while Mill No. 3 is a spinning plant. 
The new No. 4 mill will nearly double the spin- 
ning capacity. The building will be 2 stories high, 
350 by 127 feet, of brick and steei. Thirty-five 
houses are also being built for the employes 
About a year ago the capital stock was increased 
to $2,000,0co and there have been rumors for some 
time that the business would be greatly enlarged 
and a large lot in the rear of the present plant at 
Winston-Salem was purchased. P. H. Hanes is 
president; W. U. Hanes, vice-president, and P. H. 
Hanes, Jr., secretary and treasurer. The Travers- 
Wood Company of Richmond, Va., are the con- 
tractors. 

Tennessee, Shelbyville. A new company has 
been organized under the name of the Valley Cot- 
ton Mills, with capital stock of $50,000, by W. J 
McGill, treasurer of the Sylvan Cotton Mills, and 
others, and it is reported a new mill will be built 
and equipped. Electric power will be purchased 
from the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Electric Power 
Company of Chattanooga, and this concern will 
add to its facilities by building a hydro-electric 
plant on Duck River, near Shelbyville 

Connecticut, Danielson. Several months ago it 
was noted that the Quinebaug Company had in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $750,000. 
This new stock is now being issued and it is re- 
ported that $100,000 worth of new machinery will 
be purchased including cards, pickers, roving 
frames and other preparatory machines. Several 
hundred more hands will be employed when the 
increase is completed. Recently 250 new looms for 
weaving pillow. tubing were added to the equip- 
ment and are in operation. 

Connecticut, Unionville. Work has been started 
on the foundation of the new mill for J. Broadbent 
& Sons and an increase will be made in the equip- 
ment. It is reported that they will have 13 sets 
of cards when equipment is installed in the addi- 
ion and that when the new machinery is ready 
for operation, night work will be discontinued. 

*Georgia, Athens. All work is practically com- 
pleted on the addition to the plant of the Southern 
Mfg. Company noted several weeks ago, and or- 
ders have been placed for necessary material and 
equipment 








Oct. 1915 MILL EQUIPMENT 


It is wise to think things over, 
but also wise to be guided by 
the experience of others. 

Most successful manufacturers 
use the 


Eastman Cutting Machine 


and the reason they do so is 
the reason youshould. 


Free trial for all styles 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 816 Broadw CHICAG Oo, ots W. Van Buren St. ran vecnaenee’ _” 'N Sixth St. 
BALTIMORE, 1019 F. Balti pre St. DETR« 1T, 97 Wayn St. S Missic ym St. 
BO STON, 6d Wa gton St. 


A HANDKERCHIEF FREE 


A postal sent us will bring each weaver in the U.S. A. 
a handkerchief—we know you do not need it for home 
purposes—but you do need to see how well it is woven 


THE WARPS WERE SIZED WITH 


ool tos 


THE SEYDEL MFG. Co. 


88 Forrest Street Jersey City, New Jersey 


Makers of SOAPS For Textile Mills 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Gassers 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building 746 Insurance Exchange 
Philadelphia Chicago 











Yarn Department 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 








THE COTTON YARN MARKET 


The advance in the cotton market and the in- 
creased demand for yarns is rapidly bringing prices 
to the basis they were at the start of the Euro- 
pean war. Some sizes are now only a cent below 
those prices at this writing. All textile lines are 
experiencing improved conditions and the only 
problem today is how to obtain sufficient dye- 
stuffs. In some lines of dress goods the cheaper 49S 
blacks are apparently satisfying the demand, but 8 
where sulphur black is absolutely necessary and 18. 
where colors are required manufacturers are in a 20s 
serious predicament. While spinners have ad- 248 


shir Ree SEE ss: PAPE ds ee Es ol a hae Ss a 
them and unless there is a falling off in the de- 36s 


vanced prices cotton has been able to outdistance 
mand for yarns, prices must go still higher. MM ah 8 oe. ak nib aa Kare ina s © <k:Aip ai Ss, Apa eta 

As to knitting yarns the general knitting trade 458 --++-+ +5025 sere reece tere cece eee eeeeeeeee 3IZ2 
BNE ins ok AS CES Paycis Vd 5 eee ree eh ce wee wana ee 


7 UE 5 a <0: Wass, CaN Mabie dikethocen See 
owing to the recent advances in yarn values which 6g . See 4205 


seems to be holding off from making purchases 


av : commensurate wi he values ain- a 
have been co urate th the values obta Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 


- NE Rone ee Sh alain 23% 
[here is consequently a lull in the buying market 2/36s rp 


and many of the knitters prefer to play a waiting 2/40s od ea ae ae 


able with the prices of manufactured goods. 


game in the hope of being able to get better erry er 


prices for their goods and at that time they will 2/508 .......--. rit teteteererteseseseeee 34% 


be only too willing to pay better prices for their 
yarns. From general indications as to the future 
, *Massachusetts, New Bedford. An increase will 
be made in the spinning department of tke Dart- 
. mouth Mig. Corporation on the completion of the 
eral belief that if the market continues to hold new 3-story adition, 30 by 420 feet, to the mil! 
firm, prices of cotton yarns will have a tendency 0n the east side of Harbor St. The additien is to 
ae die cada tain. dell be completed in four months. C. W. Praray is 
the architect and the construction contract has 
Eastern Cops been awarded to the B. F. Smith Company. This 
addition at the Dartinouth Mfg. Corporation is 
taken locally as the first of several additions and 
new buildings to be put up by New Bedford cot- 

ton mills in the near future. 


outlook of conditions it is probably safe to say that 
the cotton market is up to stay and it is the gen- 
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SPUN SILK 


We specialize on 2 and 3 ply Spun Silk Yarns in all sizes 
put up on cones, tubes, spools or skeins in the grey or dyed. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 

Nonotuck Spun Silk is made in the same mill, under the 
same careful supervision as the famous Corticelli Spool Silk, 
which has won 40 Highest Awards for superiority at Expo- 
sitions at home and abroad. Send for samples. 


Nonotuck Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills Established 1838 Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Novelty Yarns 7 Orch Mohair and sik Wo 
Cotton Warps tatancy Tvis, Color and Prine, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns in knit Goodcina Woven Fabrice 


MONUMENT MILLS, "°vsstonic, 


MASS. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | P°.“t3eeiay'"® | “Wirzet® 


PRESS PAPER |. Bie | SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JTASCQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


ransow, conn. LHE MERWIN PAPER CO. saatrouirtonn. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 
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Southern high grade mule varns:— 


Cones JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


> * Cotton Yarns 


20s and ; OO rash hpi 1314-2 Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia New Yort 


248 
] 


Souther ‘ume ware, oe er grades: =") 
dxedd tet ERE A HARD lo Re Fred Sternberg & Co. 
POR 34 Ape ssh ner AN 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Eastern cones (high grade quality): 


IOS ees eseseeeeereeeseeceeies se PMathzeo | COTTON YARNS 


SG As be a OLAZED | 


C. MOORE @ CO. 


1 Manufacturers of 
t 


eee eer Twines, Threads and Yarns 


is and &s soft 
: Jacquard Harness Twines of all 


los and 12s . = 8 : kinds on hand and made to order 
14s and 20s . : cs S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila. 


2/10 


2/10 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


122-12 4 ‘Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 


outhern warps:— 


iat | Reels for Cotton “Worsren” 


10 
ae ck ts 20 Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spooiers 


: ; 2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FIBRE-COVERED SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION « « « ALSOIN PLAIN 
OTTO KUNZE, 2542 Seventh Ave., New York. 


War. Seve 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. CO — = VAS E L. Beak Mi é L. a. Sy 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


fg) From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO, LIpD.}|) MVUGHES FAWCETT 


115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
a eet: Cr ane | Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 
T. J. PORTER & SONS Large Stocks Tur ar 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia Quick Delivery | | key Red Y. am 


| LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 
m Industrial Tape Mills Co. 
Mm Jasper and Huntingdon Sts, _Phila., Pa. F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 1: tae : 
SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 
Also Sole Manufacturers of 
sAxXO _ Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—For SAMPLES ano Prices ow SEWING AWOS PLICING THREADS 
‘NM ALL COLORS Oa, 


Hosi€Ry anoUNndeERWwEAR 2 O a L O R E NC E 


MAKERS WHO WANT TO 


MATCH COLORS - WRITE Tene <6. 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton “Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPookt. TAPES A SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL ,/.LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 


The Ramie Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


Manufacturers’ Agents HAVE REMOVED 
TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 


New York 432 FOURTH AVE. Corner of 29th St. 
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* THE LINEN YARN MARKET 

Further advances have been made in the price 
of linen yarns and it looks as if the quotations 
have not yet reached their highest point. The bus- 
iness done in linen yarns is only restricted by the 
amount of yarn that is available for sale as the 
demand is very considerable in excess of the pro 
duction. With flax at an excessive price it is not 
possible for spinners to produce the yarns profit- 
ably at the present market price. Owing to the 
scarcity of raw material and the poor outlook for 
future supplies it is thought that before long some 
of the spinning mills will be on short time. Flax 
has been eagerly bought up at over a 100 per cent. 
advance on the prices of the same material at this 
time last year. Coarse numbers in both tows and 
lines cannot be bought as the government re 
quires their supplies of these yarns to be taken 
care of by the spinners. In order to keep the 
mills going as long as possible spinners are seek- 
ing for orders for fine numbers in preference to 
coarse numbers. As there is a considerable de- 
mand for all kinds of linen yarns they do not have 
to go far afield to book such orders as they are 
willing to accept. The manufacturers in the Bel- 
fast district which has been exclusively on linen 
material are now turning their attention to cotton 
yarns and have considerable difficulty in securing 
the yarns suitable for their requirements. Since 
our last report the prices of yarns have advanced, 
in many instances almost 25 cents per bundle. 

“A” Quality) 

SED: Exe GI CORES: «cand < s Koels ceehae <s 
50s Lea on cones 

60s Lea on cones 

80s Lea on cones 

gos Lea on cones 
100s Lea on cones 


110s Lea on cones 
120s Lea on cones 


*Georgia, Forsyth. The following officers have 
been elected by the Forsyth Cotton Mills, a re- 
organization of the old Star Cotton Mill: R. P. 
Brooks, president; Robert T. Persons, treasurer; 
and W. H. Newton, superintendent. The president 
and treasurer attend to the buying. The plant is 
being improved by the installation of new machin- 
ery and will be started up about October 1. 

*Georgia, Hogansville. Construction contract 
for the additions and improvements at the 
Hogansville Mfg. Company, a department of the 
International Cotton Mills, has been awarded to 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Company. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston and Atlanta, are the 
architects and engineers. The changes include 
the building of a new 2-story extension, 275 by 
105 feet, the removal of the machine shop and cot- 
ton storehouse, and the building of a new 4-story 
storehouse, 100 by 105 feet, and a small waste 
house. 


Working parts and 
graduated beam en 


closed in glass metal 
Style No. 5020 case. 


For further particulars mention Style No. 5020. 


Torsion Balances used hy National, State and Municipal 
Governments, United States Appraisers Stores, Manu- 
facturers and the trade. Write for Textile Pamphiet. 


THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jersey City, N. J. Office, 92 Reade St., New York 
Pacific Coast Branch - San Francisco, Cal. 


Let Us Solve Your Cloth Packaging 
a on Problem 


We make a 
speciaity 

of machines to 
Double, Wind, 
Roll, Measure, 
Trademark, 
Vardnumber, 
Inventory, 
Un-roll, Re-wind 
and handle 

all kinds 


of cloth 
Lancashire Winder 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


SPRINGFIELD VERMONT U $S A 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 


RAG OR SHODDY PICKER 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MILL NEWS 


Norwalk The Norwalk plant of 
Mig. Company is being started up 


Connecticut, 
the Mianus 


This mill is equipped to manufacture imitation fur 


goods and plushes which are finished at the main 
plant at Coscob, Conn 


Maine, Sangerville. A lease of the Sangerville 
Woolen Mill until January 1, 1916, has been taken 
by the Old Town (Me.) Woolen Company and 
the local mill will be started up at once. The Old 
frown Woolen Company has more orders on hand 
than it can handle and needs the additional ca 
pacity obtained by the lease. It has been noted 
recently that L. J. Coburn has organized a new 
concern known Glencoe Woolen Company, 

over and operate the Sangerville Mill and 
t At the expiration of 
Town Woolen Company’s lease it is ex- 
that the plant will be continued in opera 
t Woolen Company 


as the 


o interest capital 


the Glencoe 


assachusetts, Leicester. The Leicester Woolen 
Charles R. and Robert Ashworth, pro- 

kas resumed manufacturing after 

ince May 1. On that 

“angement weave cloth on c: 
: Woolen Mills, of Cherry Valley, Mass., ex- 
d, and it was decided to add a dyehouse and 
shing department and to make a different line 
ds. The new dyeing and finishing depart- 

I ympleted and the plant has an 


1°71 


it is said wi ep it in full 


date the ar- 


ymmission tor the 
ld 


1 
montis 


having 


Oct. 1915 


Pennsylvania, Wyoming. The business of the 
Anthracite Silk Throwing Company, commission 
silk throwing, has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $70,000. It is understood that Peter 
Magagna, the present manager, will continue in 
that capacity. 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. E. S. Tennent, 
formerly a dealer in mill supplies, will act as pur- 
chasing agennt for a number of mills, including the 
Beaumont Mills and Saxon Mills, Spartanburg; 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee; Clifton Mfg. Company, 
Clifton; D. E. Converse Company, Glendale; Er- 
langer Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Gainesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Gainesville, Ga.; Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C.; Pacolet Mills, Trough, S. C., and New Hol- 
land, Ga., and the Cowpens Mfg. Company, 
Cowpens, S. C. Mr. Tennent has opened an 
office in the Chapman Bldg., Spartanburg 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Chattanooga 
Aseptic Cotton Company has been organized with 
capital stock of $50,000 and has taken over the 
plant of the Aseptic Cotton Products Company, 
1911 E. End Ave. No changes will be made in 
the equipment at this time. Absorbent cotton, 
gauze, bandages. etc., are manufactured cS 
Richmond is president, treasurer and buyer of the 
new corporation 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Virginia Glove Mig 
Company, whose oreanization was recently noted, 
will make canvas and leather gloves. No knitting 
machinery will be operated 


Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESSE 


ARE THE STANDARD 
Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 


Any Size 


rem 
k = el 
KNUCKLE JOINT. 


Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
338 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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Massachusetts, Salem. . Stockholders of the has been completed on the water power depart- 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company have voted to’ ment of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, and new 
increase the capital stock by issuing 7,500 new water wheels to generate 500 h. p. will be installed 
shares, par value $100, making the capital $2,500,- 2 ; 7 - 
ooo. A permit has been granted the Naumkeag North Carolina, Concord. An addition is being 
Company for the erection of a new office build- Duilt to the plant of the Young-Hartsell Mills 
ing on Congress St., at the corner of Lynch St. Company, and some new card room machinery will 
The cost will be in the neighborhood of $53,000. be installed. 


Massachusetts, Saundersville The Saunders *North Carolina, Edenton. The new _ 8,000- 
Cotton Mills have started up again after a shut spindle addition at the Edenton Cotton Mills will 
down of two weeks. While the plant was closed be built and equipped before next summer. Plans 
three new boilers were installed and much repair 4°° being made by C. R. Makepeace & Co., Provi 
work was done. dence, R. I. 

New Hampshire, Salmon Falls. Good progress *North Carolina, Franklinvill New equipment 
is being made on the addition to the cotton house will be installed in the addition under construction 
of the Salmon Falls Mfg. Company. for the Franklinville Mfg. Company to include 
3,000 spindles and 50 looms. They- manufacture 


*North Carolina, Albermarle. The new No. 5 seamless bags and chain w: arps. 


Mill of the Wiscasset Mills Company will be ready 
for beginning manufacturing in about two weeks *North Carolina, Greensboro. Work of instal 
As noted in previous reports 12,000 spindles with ing machinery in the new $1,250,000 additions 
preparatory machinery comprise the equipment the Revolution Cotton Mills will be started so 


. . ‘ \ weave shed, 530 by 30 feet, < a ¥: il] 
North Carolina, Burlington [he proposed a ta Kan s ss | Po eet, an la . a — 
: * 3 » DY Oo tee lave been constructed, an Ili 
changes at the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, currently ce stil i ' 1] anes. eee 
» : a ye equipped with 40,000 spi ies 132 Kt ns, al 
reported, have not been fully decided upon. The a ‘ = - ee — i pat: lineages 
- ymplementary machinery to manufacture cotto 
plant has been runni ne overtime and it has been q ateal F] : ma i | “i if eae 
: : a als ‘lectric power will be obtained from the 
said that the manufacturing space would be in- ' . $. ~ -pemimoaanggirdy-teire 
-_ ‘ 1 } lines of the Southern Power Company at first, but 
creased and new aaa ry installed, and that also oe ‘ 1 19 ipa. ‘9 
Trt ’ : e : later on the Revolution Mills expect to build an 
a number of tenement houses for operatives would ae ' > ¢ . 
- a oa electric power plant. E. Sternberger is president 
be built. They manufacture fine ginghams : , . 
: ind buyer; H. Sternberger, treasurer, and Georg: 
North Carolina, Coleridge. Construction work P. Stone, superintendent 


RATS AND FIRES 


72 Front Street, New York City. 


To Mill Owners and Superintendents: 

A serious fire was caused last month in a New England textile mill as a result of a rat having 
knawed off the msulation from two feed cables. Its body got across the mains in such a manner 
that it became thoroughly carbonized which resulted in a dead short circuit putting the power 
plant out of commission temporarily as well as causing a fire which might have destroyed the 
plant. You must be aware that no building is properly fire-proofed unless it is free from rats. 
We know the habits of rats and we underst and how to get rid of them. We will be pleased to 
contract to keep your premises rid of rats by the use of the wonderful bacteriological prepar: ition 
known as DANYSZ VIRUS. Write today for our latest booklet. Yours truly, 

Department 4 VIRUS LIMITED INC. 


jJoun E. Kenprick, President MyYRown Fisn, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. {. and Fall River, Mass, 


Thread and Silk S PP O O | S of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3''dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 


seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give a 
finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitte 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS -Continuous Cotton Stock, Opening, Clean 
ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters 


GARNETT MACHINES —For carding cotton and 


woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—-Self feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Biamires and Apperlys. 


METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 
ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


WARPING MACHINERY —Copper Cylinder 


CARDS - Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair, 
Asbestos and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the 
manufacture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Heavy and Durable for 
Yarn, 

TWISTERS— Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. 

BOBBIN WINDERS—Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools, 


Wool and Waste 


Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; beam. 
ers; Section and Pinle-s Warp Mills. Creels and 
Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 


GRINDERS, Etc. - Floor, Traverse and Portable Grind. 
ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turnin 
Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Clothing Stretchers anc 
Cleaning Frames. 


Special Circulars furnished for each Machine 


Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc 
from Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste 


A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste 


Estimates and complete plans furnished 


5 Cylinder 30" Garnett Machine with Automatic Self Feed 
Send for Circular R 85 


A Garnett Machine of this size will reduce to fibre, hard 
twisted thread waste, without reducing the length of staple 


to any extent. 


Of course, we build smaller size machines for other 
kinds of stock. Send us a sample of yours. 


Our Automatic Self Feeder has the latest improvements 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 2/50 etal ae aaah S Ged 

2/40 Australian TOE EEE ee 
2/50 Australian .. aha or 22-1 25 
2/60 Australian . cers ney persed .30-1.32 
the 60 days previous. This is accounted for bythe 3/30 and 3/32 luster Da aecalasie .+ 95-97 i 
weavers already having made their purchases at 3/30 luster ...... sseteces [.10-1.12% 


The between season of the worsted yarn market 
for the past month has not shown the activity of 


prices considerably lower than the present asking pelt 

prices of the spinners and the increased price of KNITTING YARNS 

raw material. As the spindles of the country are 

better employed at the present time than they ' 
: . 2/7s straight 1/4 blood ...... weees QO7Y-1.02Y% 

have been for the past three years and the weav- 2 and 3 ply 10s-20s straight 1/4 hinnd 1.00-1.05 

ing and knitting mills are in a corresponding con- 2 and 3 ply 20s-24s straight 1/4 blood 1.01%4-1.07%4 


dition the future of worsted yarns may show a 2 and 3 ply 24s-28s straight 1/4 blood .. 1.08-1.09 
gradual hardening of prices. The published re- (Reduce toc. for yarn in oil) 

port of the lifting of the embargo on crossbred FRENCH SPUN YARN 

wools from England has been the subject of con- 1/20 WMI Soc 2issccacs-iinm ee 
siderable gossip throughout the trade. Those 1/20 high 1/4 90-92% 


i . / 
manufacturers who are in the market for yarns DSM AII cee aiidiecas os nies teenies - 92%2-95 
1/20 — 3/8 ery rahargitnaes tt ccaes GSO) 
1/20 2 blood .... Sey yee ee 97 %4-1.00 


Bleached—Bradford System 


have been trying to use this as a bear argument 
to make their purchases on a lower basis than the 1/30 1 oe iia ib i. SOS 
present asking price of the spinners. The posi- 1/40 1/2 blood See et 1.05-1.07! 
tion, however, of the cross bred wools in this 1/50 délaine™... <i. cso. ee 
‘ . / f straliz as 14 
country and the corresponding limited supply '/4° Australian .........6.+.s.se04++++ 100-1.02 
E75 AIMPPRUO s Ssic eel ecst ec nesecsces EERE 
pee 1/60 Australian 20-1.2 
a weakening one. This will be created by the 1/79 Australian ete ht. ee ed er % 
limited amount of wool England will release. For two ply knitting twist add 5c. additional to 
The amount published, about 50,000 bales, will be ; above prices. — is 
For two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices. 


abroad will have rather a hardening tendency than 
I 


about 20,000,000 pounds. As Russia, Italy and 
France will also be a competitor for this limited 


-supply it is hard to see how prices can decline 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE ONE- 
HALF BLOODS 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN Standard Grade 


to 2/16 low common ................ 80-82% 50/50 White Merino Cop 
WVBR TOW TIE 0 oa ik oxen soe ss ccins MOS 30 50/50 White Merino Cop 
to 2/25 1/4 DI6Od ...%. iSeas TRH 85-8714 I, 50/50 White Merino Cop 
to 2/28 1/4 blood .................. 874%4-90 /20 60/40 White Merino Cop 
Ry OM esi ure via eS 8's 191m Sco 0a ag 30 60/40 White Merino Cop 
og i i ee ee rr /40 60/40 White Merino Cop 
oy a rrr /20 70/30 White Merino Cop 
SITIO «on. «e500 0-4. sews ve Sacedo0, QUE ‘30 70/30 White Merino Cop 
SE WABOG 6.6048 cisswsisiacicnvcs BODO /40 70/30 White Merino Cop 
DaIND Ls oo wv, 4k d's a seer rate cern Le '20 80/20 White Merino Cop 


under these conditions. 








Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Three-Ply, ete. 


Single, Double, 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


226 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA 


JAMES LEES @ SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 
Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Otis ° ° ° 627-29 Bourse Bias. 
Chicago Office: . ° - 614 Medinah Bld 
Providence Office: 136 Arnold St. -, Riverside, R. 
Mills and Office: ° sridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 
















HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 

Woolen Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


FREE, A sent on request by Lord & 
CATALOG Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 


33S ESE ESE SUES IVES 
HIGH GRADE Ss 
© Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring © f 
SOAPS A 
Ff Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps eo 


S J. 0. Draper Co. i Pawtucket, 2.1. S&S 


1860 


3939993983993 eet 
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1/30 80/20 White Merino Cop . 04 
1/40 80/20 White Merino Cop ena 
Sliver and Sanitary Mixes 3c. more 
Coning on 1/20 i er eg ae 
RE OE A ee ERR Te 
Coning on 1/40 4c. more 


THE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARN MARKET 


Reports from the spinners of woolen yarns have 






it that business is good with plenty of orders on 
Prices . 






hand from both the weavers and knitters. 
stock advancing, the 
yarns to 
As to the knitting trade they are now 
to placing 





on both raw and yarns are 





being from two five cents 





increase on 





per pound 





making inquiries for yarns, previous 









contracts, the business orders calling for imme 
diate delivery in lots of five to ten thousand 
ounds, the orders to run until the first of the 
‘oming year, the contracts calling for both all 
wool and merino yarns in counts from 2/20 to 






2/23 cut 





business from the weaving trade is for 


The 





yarns for use in the manufacture of poplins for 





the 
The 


which the spinners are said to be charging 





neighborhood of 92 1/2 cents per pound 





orders are said to be large 





about the situa 


from 


complaining dye 


be Cc 


of dyestuffs 
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worse 





now ming day to 
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arns and price 


is that all 


guarantee 
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conditions and are 


charges accordingly 
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subject to existing 





sompelled to make their 





WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


Mixed... .80% 20% 72/2 
Mixed... .9go0% 10% 75 
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Grey 
Grey 
2/20 Light Grey All 
2 20 Colored All Wo 
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THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 









Trade in rags has been quiet since our last re- 
port, but prices have been well maintained and 
buyers have tried in vain to obtain concessions 
The holders stock are convinced that it is a 
seller’s market As a result they have maintained 
quotations firmly in spite of the lack of inquiry 
Shoddy manufacturers are busy on old contracts, 
but are not booking new business as freely as was 
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the case a month ago. It is believed, however, 
that the improved trade in the woolen mills will 
result in an increased demand and advanced prices 
for shoddy. Wool waste is in good demand but 
stocks are small and prices are unchanged. Cot 
ton waste has advanced in sympathy with the 
movement in the raw cotton market. We quote 


as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


Waite knit ....6..%.. 

Red flannel 

Red knit 

Thibelts Pbresumhodete!aied 
Fine dark merino No. a 
PUG UNE METING  6icwa cc ccccoe ce 
Fine black merino No 

Light delaines 

Mixed delaine 

No. 1 dark worsted 

No. 2 dark worsted 

Black worsted ‘ 

Fine dark worsted clips 

Blue serge, old 

Bey SUE CUT save viainea cee ds xs 
New black fine worsted clip . 
Light yarn, fine awed 

Dark mixed, fine yarn ...... 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 2 .... 


NEW WOOLEN RAGS 


Fine merchant tailors 
Choice light worsted 
Fine gray worsted 
Coarse gray clips 
Fine dark worsted 
Black worsted 

Blue worsted 

3rown worsted 
Blue serge 

Black serges 

Light serges 

Dark fancies 

Dark serges 
New blue flannel 
New scarlet flannel 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 


Soft woolen, best 
Red flannel 
White softs 
Merinos, fine light 
Thibets aoe 
Knit stock, red 
Light gray, underwear 
Coarse gray 

slue knit ... 
Mixed mae 
White knit stock _ 


Manufacturers 
Want Facts 


They must know exactly how many 
pieces each machine is turning out 
every day, every hour. They must 
have these facts at once, if they are 
going to keep an 
accurate check 
upon their produce. 
tion and their costs 


Durant 
Counters 


give you the facts 
on the instant, 
without any wait- 
ing for reports, 
They’re made in thirty different 
styles, applicable to almost any 
kind of machines in textile milis. 
Simple, strong and durable. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 20 


Durant Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
O. P. HICKS, 30 Church St. New York" 


Woolen «4 Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 


SPOTS 


ofl, grease and other mill stains quickly and permanently removed 
by the Sanitex Process. Machines installed in Textile and Kni 
| ting Mills, or Spotting done for the trade at reasonable rates. 
The Sanitex Co., 33 Union Sq., N. Y., Dept. A. 


Meet the require 


ments of any 
owe 4 S cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, scasctictirers LOWELL, MASS. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOX 


OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


= = -AND 


PICKER AND ROLLER COVERING LEATHERS 


CHARLES BOND CO., 520 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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What Do You Want Most 

in the Silk Yarns You Use? 
Of course, you expect evenness, for that is essential. You look for quality as a 
matter of course. 
However important these features are, there are other points that should be given 


equal consideration. 


Suppose there is some special silk that you are very desirous of obtaining, yet cannot 
buy it in stock. What would you do? In buying 


Cheney Silk Yarns 


you get more than quality and evenness, you get a service that no other manufacturer can equal. 


It makes no difference for what purpose, in what quantity, or in what form you want it, if from our wide 
variety of yarns there is none that just meets your particular needs, we'll make you up a special order. 


This service that Cheney Brothers render their customers has been largely responsible for the almost 
universal preference for Cheney Silk Yarns. 


Let us know your yarn needs. No order is too small for us to handle. 


CHENZ Y SB OTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and | 8th Street, New York 





National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 






Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AI1 silk and silk mixed goods. 


Printing—Surface and warp printing. 


woRKS: O-——_—__—* 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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THE SILK MARKET 

A very active silk market at advanced prices is 
the condition at this writing. Whether these quo- 
tations for the raw product have reached the high 
point is problematical, many in the trade holding 
that a recession may take place in the near future. 
The Japan silk market is strong and active. Many 
buyers are in Yoklohama and the greater part of 
the transactions were for this country. Over 
1,500 bales were sold in one day. 

Owing to heavy arrivals of Japan silk in this 
country spot silk is not quite so firm. The Canton 
market is reported firm at the advance. Holders 
oi silk in this market are asking top prices, but 
it is thought by importers that this condition will 
not last long. 

The Milan market continues strong owing to an 
improvement in the exchange situation. It is re- 
ported that much business is being done in spite 
of the internal disturbance in the country. In 
Lyons manufacturers are reported as fairly busy 
but nowhere near normal 

The broad silk manufactures are quite busy and 
are extremely optimistic. While buyers of the 
finished product are cautious, some large orders 
have been booked. In many cases the dyestuff 
shortage has caused manufacturers to discontinue 
some lines, but as yet the situation could not be 


called critical 


The ribbon manufacturers are not running full 
Owing to the prevailing style, which does not re- 
quire much of their product. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that this condition will soon change. 

Cotton manufacturers are reported as buying 
some raw Silk, but at the present time the hosiery 
manufacturers are buying very little, owing to 
their inability to get a sufficient supply of colors, 
the shortage of which has become quite acute in 
some cases, 

In the dry goods district the finished product is 
in a fairly good demand. Satin faced fabrics and 
bengalines are still favorites, but it is stated that 
at present the great call is for plaids and striped 
taffetas. Georgette crepe charmeuse and all soft 
finished silks retain their popularity. Velvets are 
having a great run, and are likely to be the lead 
ing fabric in the millinery and allied trades the 
coming winter. Everyone in the silk industry is 
very optimistic believing that this activity has 
come to stay. 


> 


selow are prices current: 


European 


Grand Extra Classical Piedmont ..... 4.05-4.10 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 12/16 3.95-4.00 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 24/26 3.75-3.80 
Classical Italian ..... ; 3.70-3.75 


60 days’ basis 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: 
519 Bourse Building 







Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 


Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetowa 


Providence Office: 
Howard Building 





Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 
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The Memphis Terminal 
Corporation 


Makes a big showing for 
the fiscal year just ended 


The largest cotton terminal 
and storage warehouse plant in 
the world located at Memphis, 
Tenn., the world’s largest 1n- 
land cotton market. 

The first mortgage six per cent. 

bonds secured by this plant make 

a high grade investment whose 

safety must be appreciated by 
Textile men. 


Write us fora descriptive circular M 
and picture of the plant. 


MARSHALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bankers 


Seventy State St., - Boston, Mass. 


Economy Steel Tiering Machines 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, 


bales, barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s 
height. Builtto operate by hand, elec- 
tric or pneumatic power. Portable, safe 


and simple. 
New Designs and Improvements 
It will pay you to get full information, 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


413 So. Washtenaw Ave., CHICAGQ 


FIBRE 
Roving Cans 
Mill Baskets 

Barrels 


Boxes 
Will neither dent nor break when subjected to 
hard usage. Stronger than wood, lighter 
than steel. Write for Bulletin 12 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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A.P. VILLA & BROS. 


caren, = NEW YORK 


CANTON 
95 MADISON AVENUE 


RAW, THROWN 


AND 


DYED SILKS 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


MILAN 
TURIN 
LYONS 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 


Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


Carpet Manufacture. 


By FRED BRADBURY. 
The only complete work on the subject. 
A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, 


gold lettering; over 300 pages; 256 illustrations 
and 3 colored plates. 
Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid 

A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that 
will strongly appeal to the manufac turer and designer, It 
is written in an easy style, combining text and illustrations 
in a manner that gives the perfect technical book, 

The chapters ‘are: De signing, Colur, Brussels Carpets, 
Wilton Carpets, Tape stry Carpets, Axminister Carpets, 
Chenille Axministe r Carpets, Kick jerminste r and Scotch 
or Ingrain Carpets 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


“Marathon” 
Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted ed Aprons 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., P hiladelphia, Pa. 
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Japan 60/2 3.60 

, : . . 50/2 5 

Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks 3.85-3.90 yee = 330 

Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 .......... 3-70-3.72% — 3-49 

* . . . 25 

Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 ......... 3.65-3.67% * /o 3-25 

~ > ° ’ 20/ 5 

Filature Kansai Best No. 1 ........... 3.55-3.60 10/2 3 tS 

Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 .......... 3-50-3.55 3:95 

a Filature Shinshu No. 1 13/15 ... coee 3.45-3-50 ARTIFICIAL SILK 
meréetig No, 2 22/16. .6 cc ccccscs veces Se 

Rereels No. 1 1/2 13/16 .......sccesceccees 3,60 rhe manufacturers of this product report a much 

>a > NI 2 ec ] } 

Rereels No. 1 1/2-2 eee e eet e eee ens + » 3-55 greater demand at the present time, although 

6 months’ basis shipments from the other side are not getting any 

China easier Braid manufacturers are buying larger 

XXA Crack 14/16... We ee SS Wks 3-20-3.25 quantities than before and the outlook in the trade 
Canton XXB Ordinary 14/16 ......... 3.10-3.15 is most promising 
Canton XXB 22/26...... 2.90-2.95 ace 


[sattle Blue Dragon & Flying Horse 2.75-2.80 All quotations available are below: 


sattle Kun Kee Mars No. 1 


= a : I 2.50-2.55 150 Deniers English A.—Bleached .......... 3.25 
Tussah Filature 8 Cocoons No. 1-2 ... 1.17 150 Deniers English B.—Bleached .......... 3.15 
6 months’ basis 150 Deniers English C Sleached i ee 3.05 
SPUN SILK 

Manufacturers of spun silk report business neve ik War Cibetts 0 tevee eae wales 
better and orders booked way ahead. It is to be mill, with saw tooth roof, is under construction for 

hoped that this condition of affairs will last for the. Standard Silk. Company, manufacturers 
some time to come. for the manufacturers of this : silks. The main plant is at Philipsburg 


product have had a long period of dullness and 
this demand is most welcome Pennsylvania, Columbia. Schwarzenbach, Huber 
Company have awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of a 50,000 gallon steel fire tank to be 125 
feet high The main plant is at West Hoboken 
quoted: N. J 


Prices in the grey remain the same, In dyed 
yarn prices are in some cases higher, but are not 


SCHAPPE SPUN SILK 
CORDONNETS AND NOILS 


CASCAMI SILK SPINNING CO. | 
of AMERICA, 


1 331 4th Ave., Madison Sq. 5197, 
New York City 





SILK THROWINC and Deals with the preparation of Yarn from the Raw Silk. 158 pages; 117 illus 
WASTE SILK SPINNINC trations; cloth. $2.50 prepaid. LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Boston, Mass 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave. formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield # 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted "and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 





MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, ete. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 





\LUDW IG LITTAULER 


aati Z- — Tram, Thrown Silk, Y 
— Organzine, Artificial Silk 


SS——~ Domestic and Imported, Plain, Gas- 

“SS sed and Mercerized. Polished and 

Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted 

and Tinsel. 

. Best Quality Harness Twine 
107-109 Greene St., New York 

Silk Throwing Mills. BEACON and YONKERS. N.Y. 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


1.4. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Chariton St.) 
NEW YORK 


D.E. Douty,Mgr. F.G.Boye,Supt. K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


THE NEW SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FUSTIC 


FUSTINE D 


so¥% stronger than fustic. Used wherever fustic 
can be used. Better color and faster to light 


AND CHEAPER. 


We make other specialties. 


SIZING SPECIALTIES C0., Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 














SILK MILL NEWS 
*New Jersey, Paterson. Sol. B. Rains will be- 
gin manufacturing jersey cloth, silk’ nets and 
ladies’ underwear at once in the new plant being 


established at 60 Front St. Mr. Bains was con- 
nected for eighteen years with Julius Kayser & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He has arranged for 7 


installed at first. Later on 
the business will be incorporated under the style 
of the Jersey Silk Fabric Company, and Mr. 
Rains will be president. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Eighty looms will be 
installed in the Lynch Mill on George St. during 
the next few days by J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc., 
to be operated as a branch of the main plant at 
Shamokin, Pa. John Bentley, of Bentley Bros., 
will be manager of the local plant, as stated pre- 
viously, and is quoted as saying that if Messrs. 
Eagle find conditions satisfactory in Paterson a 
large plant will be established here. As noted re- 
cently a new mill is being built at Kulpmont, Pa. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A new commission 
winding and warping plant is being started at 93 
River St., by Jacob Gross and I. Freed. It is to 
be called the Main Winding & Warping Company 


New York, Northville. L. E. Winnie, who has. 
been manager of the Normandie Silk Mills, Inc., 
at Gloversville, N. Y., heads a new company re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $125,000 


knitting looms to be 


under the name of the Labelle-American Silk 
Mills, to manufacture silk knitted cloth, gloves 
and mittens. George C. Miller, of Gloversville, 
is also interested in the project. 

*Pennsylvania, Kulpmont. Contract for the 
erection of the new silk mill of J. H. & C. K. 
Eagle, Inc., has been awarded and preliminary 


work has been started. The mill will be 5 stories 
high, of steel and brick, 60 by 238 feet. As noted 
a week ago the equipment will include 250 looms. 


The main plant of J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc., is at 
Shamokin. 
*Pennsylvania, Quakertown. The new silk 


reported by us to be started in 
this town by R. G. Williams, in the mill building 
formerly occupied by the Quakertown Knitting 
Mis Co., will be operated, it is said, under the 
name of the Richland Silk Throwing Company, 
Inc., and a charter for the new company will be 
applied for at once. As noted in another part of 
this issue the knitting machinery is to form part 


throwing plant 


of the equipment of a new plant to be started 
here 
*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Tenants in the block 


adjoining the mill of William Skinner & Sons, on 
3ond St., have been notified to vacate the premises 


by the first of October. An addition is to be built 
to the Skinner silk mills 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Belmont Silk Com- 
pany will increase its plant, according to report. 


Satins and taffetas are manufactured on 56 looms 


in the Todd Mill. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Four more looms have 
been added to the Century Silk Company, 112 
Straight St. They now have 20 looms. 
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Pennsylvania, Elysburg. The Perfect Silk  chinery will be started as the business warrants 
Throwing Company, which came here from Sha- until all the equipment is running. This concern 
mokin several months ago, is adding some addi- was reported several months ago to be seeking 
tional machinery. The mill has been working day a new location where there were better labor con- 
and night throughout the summer. C. H. Knepka, ditions, and they are still open to negotiate for a 


the head of the concern, has not given up the idea more favorable location. 
of establishing a branch plant and is negotiating : , 
; ae . 6: , Pennsylvani: nto is expecte + new 
with the citizens of Duncannon for a site and ylvania, Benton. It is expected the new 
financial support Harbred Silk Company will begin manufacturing 
P sylvania. Haw! 11 early in October with about 50 hands. The com 
ennsylvania, awley. A new water wheel has pany’s organization was noted several weeks ago 


been installed in the local mills of Dexter, Lam- yy ‘Ss Bredhenner is treasurer 
bert & Co., to replace an old wheel which broke ‘ 5 - 
down. The plant is running again as usual. *Pennsylvania, Weatherly. Manufacturing will 


Piscine: Renal. Kaas -seaheirs edtil be started next week by the Weatherly Broad Silk 
; Mas ae : ee Gneere : Company, a new concern which has leased the 
mill, 50 by 60 feet, is to be built here by D. G plant of the Onoko Silk Company here, consisting 
Dery as an addition to his dress and lining silk of 66 looms. The new concern intends to manu 
plant. This new mill will probably be finished by facture crepe silks exclusively, and to sell in the 
the end of the year and on its completion the ; 

1¢ 


. ill 1] é leled d : 1 7 raw direct to jobbers Orders are in hand that 
present mi - e ea elec 7 equipped. 7 will keep the plant in operation for six months 
main office of D. J. Dery is at Allentown James A. Malone, | rmerly superintendent of the 


Connecticut, Willimantic. Repairs are being D. G. Dery mills at Scranton and Mauch Chunk 
made in the power department of the silk throw- is president, and Charles A. McGowan, formerly 
ing plant of A. G. Turner Company, preparatory warper and winding foreman at Mauch Chunk, is 
to starting up. There is a quantity of silk on hand treasurer and buyer. Mr. McGowan has previ- 
to be worked up, and although operations will ously been in the general merchandise business at 
start with a small number of hands more ma- Philipsburg, N. J 





MINDLIN @© ROSENMAN meremntiers’or 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools,"Cones, Tubes and Quills. HOSIERY SILKS A SPECIALTY 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., New York Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 








You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment The Deatiay Senet Sastin 


Boit conte zen NOTHING to have the AMERI. reduced cost of 1-10 cent each 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved SW cwe for catalogue and price list, 
_Dby allinsurance companies. We equip factories 
With Fire Alarms, — nals, ete., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and hone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St, NewYou | 


In universal use Also 
by thousands of manufacturers 
manufacturers and Of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 







shippers. 





101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A. 





OSCAR HEINEMAN CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dependable Thrown Silks 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
CHICAGO 





F.C. BAKTION THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 
65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


rt I Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
e L WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. Ae Tae MO eer eel mele Ml ots 


65 Worth Street, New York 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 





BLEACHERS! 


colors 









Without 





you can’t dye; but you can bleach. 





Don’t start or continue bleaching with old 






unsatisfactory methods if you know that 





A 


ot 


mnet 
NVev 


ors are throwing out these methods 
and putti 


1 
t 


+ 


ing in Peroxide bleaching 


+. 





Fifteen years’ experience makes us com- 





petent practical advisers. 





Our advice is free to you. 







THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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FIRE, 





LIGHTNING, 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 203 


WINDSTORM. | 


= HOME ie von, 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 


Organized 1853 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 
ASSETS, January 1, 1915 . 
LIABILITIES (Except Capital)... 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 


INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 


Profits 
Commissions 


Use and Pre to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
* Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 

for the consideration of such business 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
Correspondence invited by the 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 


Occupancy 


on acceptable 
Protected Plants 
at the 
Minimum Rate 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


The unsettled conditions in the dyestuff and 
chemical trades caused by the European situation 
make it impossible to get quotations which would 
be of any value to our readers. The dyestuff and 
chemical list of quotations will therefore be 
omitted until this trade is again on a normal basis 


FIRES. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. Considerable loss 
principally by water, resulted from a fire in the 
mule spinning room on the fifth floor of No. 1 
Mill of the Wampanoag Mills. Water from the 
automatic sprinklers and from the lines of the 
firemen worked down through the floors and 
‘aused extensive damage 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A fire in the plant 
of the River Spinning Company was contined to a 
drying machine and the loss will not exceed a few 
hundred dollars. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. A small fire in 
the plant of the Blackstone Stocking Company 
was extinguished by the sprinkler system with loss 
not exceeding $100, chiefly by water 


o—_—-——__-- — 
MILL NEWS. 
New Jersey, Hoboken. The Progressive Silk 


Finishing Company has purchased the 3-story fac- 
tory building, 35 by 100 feet, at the southwest cor 
ner of Clinton Ave. and 7th Ave A concern 


Losses Paid Since Organization over 


distributing plant. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


$35,313,539.27 
16,610,065. 11 
18,703,474 16 


156,000 ,000.00 





56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


known as the Progressive Silk Finishing Company 
carries on a business of finishing silk goods at 50 
Ryle Ave., Paterson 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The Seydel Mfg. Com- 
pany, manufacturers of chemicals for the textile 
trade, are entering the aniline dyestuff field and 
expect to have an initial output of about 3,000 
pounds of aniline oil per day. Part of this pro 
duction wiil be sold to manufacturers and part of 

will probably be further manufactured into 
iniline colors. Extensive building operations have 
been started and they contemplate erecting an- 
ther plant nearby. The dyeing department will 
yme under the management of Herman Seydel, 
who has had practical experience in the manufac- 


ture of dyes in Belgium, also further experience 
vith his connection with Kalle & Compan 

Bierich A/m Rhine and with their American office 
in this country. Mr. Seydel was connected with 


the Berlin Aniline Works for a number of years 
as their Southern agent and therefore has a p1 


1 c ” ‘ 

knowledge of the market He will have the 
assistance of his brother, Paul Seydel, who grad 
uated as Doctor of Sciences at the U 


Srussels 

*New Jersey, Jersey City. It is unlikely that any 
increases will be made in the plants of William 
Stickel & Company as a result of the recent in 
corporation of the business They manufacture 
embroideries 

New Jersey, Paterson. The business of Abbott 
& Kohn. manufacturers of silk ribbons a 
Ellison St.. has been incorporated with ‘apital 
stock of $<0.000 












i 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. i 
Architect: J. T. Rowland, Jersey City. : 
Contractors: M. T. Connelly Contract- ! 
ing Company, Jersey City, N. J.! 
W. L. Crow Construction Co., N. Y. } 
Roofers: Commonwealth Roofing Co., } 
Jersey City, N. J. : 


On thousands of 
American factories— 


This photograph shows a typical Ameri- 
can factory. 


It is an excellent example of a well-built 
modern plant and is similar to thousands 
of others dotted all the United 
States. 


over 


It ts covered with a Barrett Specifica- 
Lion Roof. 


The same could probably be said of a 
large majority of the other plants referred 
to, because a Barrett Specification Roof 
is the standard construction for permanent 
buildings of all kinds. 


A Barrett Specification Roof is the cheap- 
est, permanent roofing made and it costs 
nothing to maintain. 


It will last without any for 
twenty years or more. The unit cost 
accordingly is less than ¥f of a cent per 
foot per year of service. 


attention 


These roofs take the base rate cf insur- 
ance and are approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Copy of The Barrett Specification will 


be sent free on request. Address our 
nearest office. 


Oct. 1915 


SUETERCEEEEEREEROEEEREUCEUEOREREEOEOEEEEREOSEROURERERECEREEEREESOTOROURESERORREEEESEEEO EDGES EEROREEORERREREROEREEEEEOEEERESERTEERECEDEEERRERCEORECERECUROOUEREERCRCOOREEEGORGEROEREORERSERCRCRREROREEEOORSOREERS 
S Py / Vv, of >» We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any 
. CCIE LVN OLE misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


SUOTUEDEREDEERERESEAANAENNEOAECEOOOODEODEODESOSOSEOOSENGEEDEREEGEAUEOSEGOEDOCDSEORESESOSSSSROSERERSREREEEEROCEDREOCEOORORORGESREREREEERAEGEEDAOOOECDESEOREORSORE HEREC RA RSRERONEODOOOOORSORRORRORERORaEENeeNeeeRS 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Salt Lake City 
Ihe PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited; Toronto Winnipeg 
St. John, N. B. Sydney, N. 8. 


corteeepeeeeuene 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 
Halifax, N. 8. 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Seattle Peoria 
Vancouver 
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MILL STOCKS K 3 
Par os 
Value. Bid. Asked N I 7 S 
American Linen 100 N. | Cott M 
Arkwright Mig. Co 100 50 65 N Vottor ) 
Barnaby 3 10U0 40 Ss . 
Barnard Mig. Co. .. LO 35 t 5] . o7 
Border City Mfg. Co 100 105 + - he 
Bourne Mi [00 100 a M 
Chace Mills a 100 LOC 2 I aad : 
Charlton Mills 100 92 ed aaae al 
Conanicut Mi 100 9 ~ a ae 
Cornell Mills 100 150 Son be a | 
Davis Mills 100 107 a3 + ) 
Davol Mil 100 Or = 
Flint Mills 100 7 5 : S2 
Granite Mill 100 75 = 
Hargraves Mills 100 13 WW] 5 
King Philip Mills 100 107 : 
Laurel Lake Mfg. Co I y 
Lincoln Mig. Co I 7 
Luther Mfg. (¢ : 100 18 MI S 
Merchants’ Mig. Co 100 77 &2 d 
Mechanics’ Mills ... 10u 77 So \ c 
Narragansett Mills 100 2 g 
Osborn Mill 100 : 
Parker Mills 100 4 | ( 
Pilgrim Mill, pfd 10 ( - 04 
Pocasset Mig. Co 
R. Borden Mfg. Co | 
Sagamore Mfg. C ) 
Seaconnet Mills D 
Shove Mills on - - 
Stafford Mi 
Stevens Mfg. Q 
Tecumseh Mill 
Troy C Mig. ( 00 





& W 
Union Cottor 
Wampanoag 
Weetamoe M 





Mill 




















W BI 


DFORD MILLS 


34 Pine Street, New York City. Telephone John 3860 


MILL 


Correspondence Invited 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 





SECURITIES 


SPECIALISTS 
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Arlington . a eke pete ote cages eee 140 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jere Emery, re- 
AUN nc cus Os cp asivaan Aker eased Ss cently reported by us as starting a small plant for 
CORBOR 22... cecceesccscccscsentonss 190 ae the manufacture-of worsted fabrics in the Ford 

Carbarrus .. CRG OA DETERS oMe ee” Ae a Mill, Frankiord, has removed his equipment to 
Chadwick- Hoskir Ese sera ok keine Fes vp the building at 1,645 N. 1oth St.,, where he has 
Chadwick-Hogkins, (pid. ...02.<.6805 ss 100 taken over the third floor and is now installing his 
DORR ee cat esac aise w ed areas 5 ot equipment of six broad looms. 

Cliffside ... eweatees Meee ies s . , . ‘ Ks 

Cniieahet: Memubastust ‘ing fs. 2 ne 100 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. _Contrary to reports 
Darlington LA eee: RR A TS 834 by local publications to the effect that the Quaker 
oa ai nea heats 101 Robe Company, with a capital of $50,000, recently 
ee eo ag 175 incorporated for the manufacture of knitted and 
Se ah uty. sae a kanes kane Ts 130 woven fabrics in cotton, silk and wool, would 
DCR Oe 105 start up a plant in this city for the manufacture of 
Cocndle i 96 these fabrics, H. K. Duffus, one of the incorpo- 
ie 150 rators connected with Clarence W hitman & Co., 
Glen Lowry, pid RDU NAIED, - dealers in cotton goods at 929 Chestnut St., states 
Highland Park .................0.0- ISI 200 that the company will buy piece goods which they 
Highland Park, pfd. ......... = 100 will cut up and make up into garments, and not 
OS SE re re 195 manufacture fabrics. 

Hartsville » pid see beccessraseeseues ’ 100 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The American 
Henrietta Mills ................ -++ 125 Textile Works, 821 Cherry St., where they oper 
Kesler ... Sete cero es tit 150 160 ated a line of machinery for the manufacture of 
Loray Mills, pid PRnen sees de's see. 85 imitation furs and finished plushes, etc., with Fred 
a ok PS ain olin cise at 096 H. Walker as proprietor, have gone out of busi- 
Monarch, S. C. .........--0+--00-++ UNS see ness. The equipment of the plant has been sold 
a pe enectevsesecccencssss ERG “a to other parties and the quarters vacated. 

POGUE BERD 9 bo. 6.0 cS 606 Seen SS bOtOD Ve 

OL a RA eee arate reer ia 130 140 Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg. An overtime sched- 
MS Sree Bees Se. peel cae elctes yaaa 36 ule of four nights a week has been in force at the 
I a ic Seas a 110 plant of Thomas Kitson & Son, Inc.. manufac- 
Pacolet Mig. Co., pid. .....0..055.0% HOO ie turers of woolen goods. 





BACKFILLER 


NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
Opaqueness. Weight. Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., - 41 Park Row, New York City 
ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 





















TRADE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OFFICE ANDO Factory 
Boston Mass. RocKroro Iiv GrReenvicce S C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING en ee 







DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now In use 


Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
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Massachusetts, Blackinton. It is reported that 
plans are being considered by the Blackinton 
Company, manufacturers of woolens and worsteds 
for men’s wear, for adding to their equipment in 
order to take care of the increasing business. The 
concern states that this is merely a report 


Massachusetts, Clinton. A new boiler has been 
installed by the Earnsdale Worsted Company to 
replace the old boiler which has been in use for 
some time. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The Flynt Construc- 
tion Company has a force of men at work putting 
in the cement foundation for the new mill of the 
3igelow-Hartford Carpet Company to be built be- 
tween mills No. 2 and 3. The new structure will 
be 119 feet long and 141 feet wide, 3 stories high 
The brick walls of the old power plant have been 
torn down and it is probable some of the bricks 
will be cleaned and used in the construction of the 
new building. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. Plans are being made 
for an addition, 100 feet in length, to the mill of 
the Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co., manufacturers 
of horse blankets. The new addition will be used 
for manufacturing and storage purposes and it is 
probable there will be some increase in the pres- 
ent equipment which consists of 3 sets of cards 
and 5 needle looms. R. A. Cook, of Milford, is 
the architect. William Cutler is the president of 
the Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co.; Walter A 
Clark, treasurer and buyer, and Thomas S. Mc 
Dermott, superintendent, 


Massachusets, Lowell. A permit has been 
granted the Lyon Carpet Company to build an 
addition, 33 by 60 feet, 2 stories high. Machinery 
formerly operated by the Read Carpet Company 
at Bridgeport, Conn., will be installed on the 
completion of the new space 


Massachusetts, South Royalston. Extensive re 
pairs are being made about the Royalston Mill 
the American Woolen Company. 


ol 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Piece dyeing equip- 
ment will be installed in the addition being built 
to the dyehouse of the Uxbridge Worsted Com 
pany. The enlargement will be 48 by 50 feet, of 
brick mill construction, I-story high, and will be 
completed in six weeks. C. A. Root is manager. 


New Jersey, Garfield. Construction work has 
been started on a new building for storage and 
finishing department purposes for the Forstmann 
& Huffmann Company. The building will be 4 
stories and basement, 64 by 198 feet, of regular 
mill construction. Construction work is being 
done by John W. Ferguson Co., building con 
tractors of Paterson, who also have the contract 
to build an enlargement to the main plant in Pas- 
saic, as noted in another part of this issue. 


New Jersey, Passaic. Fortmann & Huffmann 
Company have just awarded contract to the John 
W. Ferguson Company, Paterson contractors, for 
the erection of a new building at the main plant 
in Passaic, to be 5§ stories high, 54 by 280 feet 
The interior construction will be of reinforced 
concrete, with brick and limestone walls and ar- 
chitectural terra cotta front 


Interruption 
of Production 


recognized by textile mill operators as 


is 
the most costly element of repairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally designed and so sturdily 
constructed that they will operate for years 
without need of repairs providing they are 
properly supplied with oil while in ser- 
vice. 

**Motors for all drives” 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


Milwaukee = Wisconsin 


For all Canadian business refer to 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 




























TRADE MARK 


NON- 


GMITED SraTée 


REGISTERED te 


OIL 


PaTENT orice 






Offers Manifold Economies 


Economy in Lubricants. NON-FLUID OIL 
insures absolute freedom from waste, for it can- 
not drip or spatter like fluid oils, and it outlasts 
the best greases. 


Economy in Full Production,  Oil-stained 
“seconds” are impossible where there is no 
“thinning out” or spatter of lubricants. 


Economy in Power. NON-FLUID OIL lubri- 
cates most efficiently without the friction drag of 
stiff greases, therefore it saves power. 

Economy in Repairs. NON-FLUID OIL keeps 
the bearings cool in shafting, engine, spinning 
or any textile machinery, and minimizes wear 
in small parts like travelers or twister-rings. 


Economy in Time. NON-FLUID OIL requires 
the least attention of any known lubricant. 
















Write for bulletin “ Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant. Co, 
165 Broadway, New York 
1430 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
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Established 1844 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY Gun Mill, Paterson, N..J. 
Manvfacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS. 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 


Elliot 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ETC., ETC, 


Cloth Folder 
and Measurer a acoaate 


ELLIOTT & HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


BRADFORD 
ENG. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
COMMERCIAL TRUST 
BUILDING 


sik rece 


mre ti 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, f bre, etc. Manufactured b 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York Cit 


Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue + Philadelphia 


Textile Fabrics 


By HUMMELL - 


IS 4a mine of pra al information on cotton, wool and 
silk dyeiny and preparation of terial for dyeing. 


Dyeing of 


155 pages. 7 wiustrations 
Price $1.75. Express prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Co, Publishers, Boston 


Kaumagraph Transfer Stamps 


in Gold and Cotors for all fabrics 


KAUMACRAPH COMPANY 


209-219 West 38th St., New York City 
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York, Farmingdale Albert F 
ly reported interested in a site 
a new silk mill, is selling agent for broad 
254 4th Ave., New York City. Mr. Mun 
dorff states that he has not decided on a loca 
ion as yet for the silk mill which he is about to 
tart. Recently he was reported to be consider 


Shore 


Mundorff, 


securing 


New York, New York City. R. D 


Company, dealers 11 ton and 


Whitmore 
worsted yarns 
heir new quarters at 121-123 E 
24th St., just « Ave., where they have 5,000 
square feet of { They represent three 
German and two English mills, as well 

spinners, and have their own fa 
verting cotton yarns They are 


nave move 

Space 

as domestic 

ilities for con 
interested in 

quilling machinery 

York City 


\ company has 
under the ; 


style of I Iweel & 
, to manutacture embr ries, laces, etc 


lim Mallouk 


New York, New 


en mcorporate 


yrporators 


us Tweel 


rk, New York City The Massachu 
read Mills have moved to 57 W. t1oth St 
y have leased 10,000 s juare teet of floor 
[ lufacturing cotton and 


greatly increased 


to dissolve 
business will 


Mills 


an 


Clifton Heights Reports that 
ildings and other property in Heyvill 
Darby Creek sold by th: 

Estate to a syndicate who will use the 
for manufacturing, are incorrect \ 


people have 


been 


1 
nave 


the property 
esent there has been nothing 
toward t ng it over Che pr 
-ab ting of about 
f Darby Creek. There 


ID 
I 


one consist 


O 


e 
oth sides o 
1 


stone mills on the property, whicl 
se could be put in good order, also 

for employes. This 
valuable water right at 
Creek ‘here are no mills 
water is clear and pure for any 
purpose that might be required 


it small exper 


1 number of dwelling houses 
property enjoys a 
the head Darby 
iboeve it and the 


most 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Birmingham. The new benzol plant 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
will be opened at Fairfield on October 1. This 
plant has been erected at a cost of about $750,000 
and has a capacity of 13,000 gallons of benzol. 


Alabama, Mobile. The O. K. Knitting Mills, 
formerly of 300 Chartres St., New Orleans, have 
moved their plant to 261 St. Michael St., Mobile 
Sweaters are manufactured on 25 knitting ma- 
chines. 


California, Inglewood. Negotiations have been 
going on for some time for the establishment of 
a cotton mill at Inglewood, Los Angeles County 
According to report several acres just below 
Inglewood may be purchased and a mill erected 
to use Imperial Valley cotton 


*Canada, British Columbia, Vancouver. The 
new Universal Knitting Company, which began 
operations at 624 Smythe St. in August, making 
sweaters and fancy knit goods, has capital stock 
of $25,000 and has equipment of 12 knitting and 6 
sewing machines. A. C, Cohen is buyer. 


Canada, Ontario, Elmira. A plant for manufac 
turing felt and felt footwear is operated here un 
der the name of the Great West Felt Company, 
Ltd. Three sets of cards are operated. The con- 
cern has capital stock of $200,000. M. L. Weber 
is president, and O. H. Vogt is treasurer and 
buyer. 


Canada, Ontario, St. Mary’s. William Weir has 
purchased the mill property formerly occupied by 
the old Brown Milling Company and, according to 
report, will convert it into a knitting mill. 

Connecticut, Bristol. Reports that the Bristol 
Mig. Company will build a new 6-story mill, are 
denied by the concern. 


Connecticut, Stamford. The Phenol & 
Dye Company has been incorporated with 
stock of $5,000. 


Indiana, Gary. The new $1,000,000 benzol plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation will be 
operation in a few weeks. 


Indiana, South Bend. An increase has been 
made in the capital stock of the South Bend 
Woolen Mfg. Company from $200,000 to $400,000 
and the board of directors has been increased 
from three to nine members 


*Kentucky, Danville. \ free site has been 
offered the promoters of the new hosiery m 
project, also exemption from taxation for a period 
of five years and free water. Cheap electric power 
is also available. It is planned to manufacture 
men’s cotton hosiery and if a sufficient amount 
is subscribed to begin manufacturing about Janu 
ary 1. C. C. Bagby and Nelson D. Rodes 
interested 


Kentucky, Somerset Browne Co 
Oklahoma City, Okla., is interested in 
move a knitting plant from Oklahoma ity 
Somerset and has secured the interest of O. L 
Conyers, chairman of the New Industries Commit 
tee of the Somerset Board of Commerce: 


Allen Safety Set Screws 
and Socket Cap Screws 


AAA 


Ye 


Send for Circular No. 6 aud free sample screws for testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
173 Princess St., Manchester, England 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


WORLD’S LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Flat Steel Heddles 


and Frames 


Drop Wires and Heddles Doup Heddles 
Reed Wire Duplex Heddles 


Specialists in Metal Punching 


2110-18 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull-} 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 

5; We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over 10,000 Sets 
in operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


. Frank Evans Newton Center, Mass. 
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We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


ae Van Noorden Skylights 


=> NZ EE ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


Applicable wherever daylight is desired, 





















Send for Catalogue 


[OTE < E. Van Noorden & Company 
100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 





FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
Pec THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, Gut) insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 
lab 






or, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
‘all, makes PERF ECT. Y ARN. Refer to » largest worsted midis, 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


100 MILLS CAN TESTIFY 


TO THE 


Efficiency, Capacity and Excellent Finish 


PRODUCED ON OUR 


Finishing Machinery for Knitting Mills 


Free Demonstration on Request 


THE CONSOLIDATED HOSPITAL SUPPLY AND LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Saugatuck, Conn. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 


Their Cost \ OP a ks accel 
In Freight 























a ‘CUrree BROTHERS con 
BOX SHOOKS So CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}}. 
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Maine, North Berwick. The North Berwick 
Company is very busy on a large order for goods 
which it is understood will be exported. 


Maine, Waterville. The Wyandotte Worsted 
Company is operating the old Chase Mill night 
and day. 

*Maryland, Reistertown. The Oakland Mill, re 
cently purchased by John C. Melville and started 
up on overcoatings, is being operated by Mr 
Melville and William H. Duval, under the name 
of the Melville Woolen Company \ plant is also 
operated at Brucetown, Va 


Massachusetts, Amesbury \ccording to a 

cal report mills Nos. 1 and 2 of the old cotton 
mill and the storehouse on High St., may be taken 
over by a textile manufacturing concern and 
equipped with 20,000 spindles. The interests men 
tioned in connection with this project are asso 
ciated with a tire concern which would use thi 
output of the cotton mill in the manufacture oi 
tires No information could be secured at th 
office of the Merrimack Valley Power & Bldg 
Company, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, which co: 
trols the old cotton mill property, the pers 


+ 


charge of the matter being absent 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. At a special meet 
ng of the stockholders of the Barnaby Mig. Com 
pany the action of the Board of Directors in giy 


ing the creditors’ committee full power to adopt 
iny measure that the creditors’ committee decid 


' 
t 

will be for the best interest of all concerned, wa 

ratified. A majority of the stock was represented 


*Massachusetts, Gleasondale. The new Gleason 
dale Woolen Mills, reported incorporated early in 
July with capital 
to the woolen manufacturing business former] 
‘onducted by the late A. D. Gleason. Nathaniel 
Stevens has been elected president of the nev 


stock of $100,000, has succeeded 


corporation and Charles E. Roberts, who has be: 


manager, will add to his present position th 

duties of treasurer of the corporation 
Massachusetts, Jefferson \nother large orde: 

for blankets to be exp yrted has been received by 


the Jefferson Mfg. Company and the mill is ru 
ning overtime every night 


Massachusetts, Lowell. It is rumored that the 
Hamilton Mfg. Company will add machinery in 
the near future and utilize a part of the plant that 
ying idle, also that some new construction 


work is under contemplation. 


*Massachusetts, Lynn. There has been a re 
vival of interest in the projected Lynn cotton mill 
and some local reports go so far as to state that 
construction work will be started at once on a 
plant to contain 50,000 spindles and 1.000 auto 
matic looms to make cotton goods. Plans were 
made some time ago for a 4-story main building, a 
storehouse and power plant by Harry L. Gilman 
and William A. Armes, architects and engineers 
at 8 Congress St., Boston The Advance News 
learns from a source which has proved reliable 
that there is no immediate prospect of work be 
ing started on buildings or of the company being 
organized at the present, although according to 
this source of information the mill will probably 
be built eventually 


Wrisley’s 
Soaps 


For All Textile Purposes 


All of onr Textile Soaps are 
scientifically compounded of 
best possible selected ingre- 
dients. They are 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 


andevery lot thoroughly tested 
before leaving our plant. 
Write for samples and prices, 
stating kind desired. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. 


Textile Dept., 
Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 


TEXTILE requirements. 


We also install WATER SOFTENERS 
of any capacity to purify water for 
every TEXTILE purpose including the 
prevention of scale in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


*“*a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 
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Peter B. McMANUS, Pres, and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Sec’y and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG AND SHORT 


CHAIN WARPS 
FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 
FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 
Winding on Cop Tubes, Cones and Beams 


Office and Works, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1661 












Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 
Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., © Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
das MERCERIZERS re (ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 
ee jeac 0 n Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes BLEACH E R , 
or balls (our Fast Black will please you). of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 2558-2564 North ard St. 9507.4808 Oriaann 88, PHI ADELPHIA 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. Office, 2557 O1 janna Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankferd oy nue 3212 Amber Street 
i1LA DELPHI 4 


hicuaitaues of Hosiery 
Cotton, Mercerized Silk, Art Silk and Wool 


Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Satisfactory Work and Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed 


TARTARLINE 


Pound for Pound Substitute for Cream of Tartar 
Used with chrome for the mordanting of wool. Consid- 
erable saving in cost. Sample and booklet on application free. 


WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 
4 Cedar Street, New York 

































CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO.) iercir cca e pautt 


BLEACHERS nual MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


IDYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties. Better ork, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.,  s%s"¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 

































MILL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no_ equal 


mea where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
SE es Pe yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 
7 makes little waste, is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not /4e all important thing. 


Write for particulars. 


, Pines t cs Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolis, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILEY Manufacturer, Works at Braddock. 
5 P.O. Ad., Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 





Wood Sole Shoes 


Absolutely 
Waterproof 


For use in Dye 

Houses. Bleach 

eries, Wool Scour 

ing Houses Chemi 

cal Factories and 

wherever itis hard on ordinary shoes, or an abso 
lutely waterproof shoe is desired 









Water Purification is our business. Is your prob- 
lem one of softening or filtration or both ? 












A preliminary investigation will be a simple matter if you 
will tell us about your unsatisfactory conditions. Suppose 
you write today. It may lead to the elimination of all your 


troubles with impure water. 


INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 


32 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


sciheiatiaahciemneenentene 
Printing Rollers 
PP Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Send for price list or sample pair 


Wm. Brown’s Sons, Camden, N. J. 


Dept. W 







A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Grecnwich Street 
NEW YORK 


Headquarters for 
Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
Oils, Gums, Finishes and Softeners 

IMPORTERS OF 

Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes 
And all colors made by the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 






OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





Geisenheimer @ Co. (| 4NILINE SALT AND OIL 
134 Cedar St., cor, Washirgton St., NEW YORK FORMIC ACID 


BLANC FIXE 


Aniline Colors Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 


19 Pearl Street, Roston, Mass 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. Oehler Works ] 


Branch Offices; No. Front Street, Phila., Pa 


SOF TENING 


WA | ER ieee 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. 8B. SCAIFE & SONS? C®. PITTSBURGH, PA 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street New York—8 Water Street Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 









BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 













SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 






Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


oe xeon Greens, oe | Aniline and Alizarine 
| COLORS 


Metachrome Colors | 
Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 
INCORPORATED 


530-36 Canal St., New York 


THIO INDIGO COLORS 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 












DIASTATFOR 
The Oldest and Best PRODUCT for 
SIZING, FINISHING, STRIPPING 

and 
THE MAKING OF PASTES 


Manufactured and Sold in the United States and Canada 
only by 














The American Diamalt Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
200 Summer Street 600 W. 34th Street 


Office, Factory and Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio 






a practical way. 






{ Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
{ Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


| 
ANILINE 
COLORS E M. THAYER & CO. CHEMICALS 


é 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. y 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 





Branches 








Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE Boston 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
L ‘““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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BRANCHES: 
—_ N Front St., Philadelphia 
I ] 135 — Street, Boston 


451-453 Washington a. NEW YORK Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, - NEW YORK 


Aniline, Alizarine <Vat Colors 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


INNIS SPEHIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN rn AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


i 
Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front St. } 
2 ; 

’ 

; 

: 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N. J. ) 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, I11. 








INSURE YOUR SUPPLY OF 


BLEACH 


BY USING 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


And Obtain Its Many Advantages 


Send for descriptive booklet or permit us to have a representative call and demonstrate 























CONSTANT DELIVERIES ASSURED 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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Cassella 
Color Company 


New York Joston Montreal 


Philadelphia Providence Atlanta 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 















B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff§ and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany, 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street Cuarvorrte, N. C., 210 So, Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, GaA., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CAL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipENcEg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
'Cuicaco, ILL., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanaDA, 28 Wellington Street 





National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


Importers of 


Dyestuffs, 
Chemicals 
Gums, Etc. 













Manufacturers of 


Aniline Colors - 7) 
Coal Tar Products \ 






OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
NEW YORK HARTFORD KANSAS CITY PROVIDENCE MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 










WORKS: 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


a 


TT TANKS AND VATS 


TT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


ty Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape — 


= for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes 
ati | 


a OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BLEACHERS, DYERS, FINISHERS 


Can Reduce Labor and Other Expenses With 


A Stearns Cypress Tank 


ERECTED IN 1897 
STILL IN SERVICE 














































Durability ei sh i It is being used with the 
and } ee * Fa ¥ Cypress greatest of success by the 
Satisfac- het and country’s largest plants, 
tion in ie iia a, because it meets and over- 
Stearns |. Pas a Hard comes the complaints that 
Pine Malt De-Sizing Compounds 


Tanks 


| 
€ 


are too expensive and too 
hard to handle 


Diax is Better 


And we have brought down the 
price and made its use so easy that 
expenses for both material and labor 
are reduced appreciably 


‘bi 


4 


i Y 
5, 


+iiba 
; 












Write us for a Free Sample 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories : Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in print and that are of present value, classified under the different 
subjects to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession of every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO.,, Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 
Honrs from 12to1 


T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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ALKALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA )} All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for ° , 
The Solvay Process Co. Wing @ Evans, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





USE PERKINS SIZE 


For 


TEXTILE SODA 


contains no caustic alkali 













Cannot heat or burn or strip colors, 


but preserves their brilliancy. It is 


guaranteed to excel 






as a wool scourer with a decreased 






FINISH- 
ING 


use of soap. It preserves the natural 





properties of the wool, its elasticity, 


tensile strength and brilliancy. 







Check the following subjects on which you 
desire free information: 





















Designed For Pumping Size 


their simple construction gives a direct free passage 
that reduces the resistance in handling viscous li 
quids, 






Fulling Underwear 





Washing Underwear or Hosiery 
Scouring Wool, Wool or Worsted 
Yarns 













There are no valve chambers, no intricate internal 
passages, The valves are plain swing checks at- 
tached by nipples at the base of the cylinder. They 


SAVE POWER AND TIME 


Because their operation is correspondingly easy 
and regular—preventing waste and delay. 

Arranged with gear reduction, as shown above, or 
with pulley on crank shaft for direct drive. Pulley 
can be placed on either suction or discharge side 
or if desired valves can be at right angles to crank 
shaft. Capacity 38% cu. in. each stroke. Can be 
regulated by changing speed, All parts inter- 
changeable, 
















Preparing Silk Hosiery for Dyeing 
Dyeing Yarns and Hosiery 







Bleaching Jute Yarns 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. 


(Founded 1778 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 















Write for Catalog 85 B 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 
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J Toy 
ao Mechanical Filters  “y 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


- 
z 


Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 


We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 
Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our | Norwood Engineering Co. | Expert Advice 
Experts Florence, Mass. Free of Cost 


| WOOD TANKS 
and VATS 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 


of any size and shape 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS, 


FILTERS “0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERMUTIT 


“MADE IN THE U. S. A.” 


and every day it is more and more extensively used “in the U. S. A.” 
for producing 


g€ro Water as Soft as Rainwater q€ro 
NO for all Textile Purposes NO 


HARD Write for Booklet, ‘‘Permutit in Textile Industry’’ HARD! 


AA THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 4 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


Sizes 12" to 72° 


Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 

























Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Representative, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HOSIERY DYEING _ With the demand for sheer hos- 

iery, there followed a demand for a 

Made in all sizes up to 500 Ibs. machine that would dye it without 

injury. The advantages of the 

Uniform Machine do not end here. 

One man will attend 3 machines, 

with a capacity of 3,000 lbs. or 
more daily. 

By circulating the liquor through 
the stock, without pressure, after 
singeing is avoided, and a further 
considerable economy results from 
the concentrated bath. 

By asimple means, different grades 
and lotsremain separated throughout 
UNIFORM DYEING MACHINE CO., Groveville, N.J. the iuchincn Tees for and show 


Owned and operated by the management of Hussong Dyeing Mch. Co. interested. 
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THE WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN AND STILL IS THE 


PIONEER 


IN THE SUCCESSIVE ADVANCES IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
SEAMS OF CUT KNIT UNDERWEAR 










1880 | 1890 
The W.&G. Trimming Machine | THE “OVERLOCK” Machine 
Revolutionized the Knitting Industry | Marked another important advance pro- 
by replacing the sprawling, unsightly viding a strong, elastic, and smooth Cov- 
and uncomfortable Seam of earlier ered-Seam, made in one operation at 
years, with the neat, attractive and high speed, andisuniversally recognized 
closely trimmed W. & G. Seam. by the knitting centres of the world, 





™= TODAY 3 


The FLATLOCK Machine 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PLATTE i tT aA ER 










i 
NTED MARCH 31,1908 ty 
i ITE: 


PATE 
TTL TELE 


PESEUEE' PLPOTT LEE EES 


Domestic and Foreign PATENTS on both Machine and Product. 
Produces a Perfect Union of Abutted Cut Edges. 


Forming a Very Strong, Soft and Smooth FLAT SEAM 
No Thicker Than the Fabric Itself. 
It Does Not Irritate the Tenderest Flesh. Made in One Operation and at High Speed. 


A RESULT NEVER BEFORE REACHED 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Chief Office 658 Broadway (2or"*Zirecet 
New York 






















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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aoe om 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


Electric Cloth Cutters 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 








Norristown, Penn. - U.S.A. 
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Don’t Let the European War 
Interfere With Your Business 


USE 


Lamb Knitting 


Machines 


The American Machine 


Originated in America in 1856 


For the last sixty years the 
Lamb Knitting Machines 


Have Had the Habit 
of Making Good 


No matter where they are used or 
under what conditions. The fact is 
due to 


their Productive Capacity, 
their Simplicity, 
their Accessibility 


We are prepared to furnish the Knitting Mills of this continent with a superior 
product and at short notice. 


We call your attention to a few of our new improved machines : 


Automatic Widener for Sleeves and Collars 


Improved Power Machine 
Four colors—Automatic 3, needle rack 


Drop Needle Machine 

Single Plate Sweater Machine 
Back Drive Sweater Machine 
Improved Sweater Body Machine 


Send for particulars 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Chicago Chicopee, Falls, Mass. New York 
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NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 


A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


All workin 
| parts accessible 
20 000 | from front of 
3 ‘ hi 
machine 
Banner & pec 
Machines oh, Yarn Changing 
wT abs evers 
In 
Automatic 
Transferring 
Device 


successful 


operation 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


Average me) New Yarn En- 


a gaging Device 
production 


3 (a High Speed 
100 machines Fe =! in Hae ond Tee 


a week Single Pick 


—e MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street - Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


=————=BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 






















Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 





Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 





All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 







4 

















% 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting Machinery 


Flatand Circular 
Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, 
m@ Plain Circular 
Machines, Lead 
or Trick Cylinder, 
mSpring Needie 
Cylinder Rib-Top 
achines for 
making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms 
and Shirt Bor. 
ders, 


Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 











UnfOnSPECIALIACHINE CO: 


NEW YO SAN FRANCISCO 


Offers for the approval of 


UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Three of their latest achievements 





—4>ZZ-0Z=0 


American Representative: 
G. H. ROGERS 


838 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


European Representative: 


FELIX LEDERER 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria 


LOW LL ToS TILE NCHOOL 


Scientific and yractical training in all 


7 
No mts OD 






< 2 wm 













processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 
















O+AZOZ0+4 








‘The 
Improved Dewees Trimming Machine 
Tandem Interlock Machine 
Combination Stitch Facing Machine 


All Descendants of Champions 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 














For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 
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FRIEDBERGER-\ARON (MFG. ('0. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids ana Edgings 


For Trimming Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 





OUR MOTTO: 
Correct Coods, Right Prices, Prompt Deliveries 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS: LOGAN STATION, PHILADELPHIA 





FAST 


The Merrow *”.. 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging . 7 
ee and Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. *4FfoNN 


Kaickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 
for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 


Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S.A, 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


“INVINCIBLE” and “JENCKES” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 





John W. er & rey 


N. W. Cor. 
Lehigh Ave. 
and 


Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elastic 

Lock 

Stitch 

Loopers 











ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers 
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NYE @ TREDIGK G0. | cpaNe Mire. co. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. anseeet = LAKEPORT, N. Hl. “"Gg** 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


neath 
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Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 3-COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


a a sere : ea ‘ ee Made in sizes from 7%" to 145%" inclusive, of any de- 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- sired gauge; these measurements being back to back of 
: Pweatlanra « on tet hséer cylinder needles. 
tion, Excellence and Durability . The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing 
suits, theatrical and athletic goods. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS These machines are second to none in the market, 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


Quality of Fabrics and Production SOME CRANE FEATURES. 
UNEXCELLED Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in, 


frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


NYE & TREDICK CO Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 
o 
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E. O. SPINDLER 


350 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


AGENT FOR 


“Dubied” Flat Knitting Machines 


For the sweater, etc. trade 


BUILT BY 


EDWARD DUBIED & COMPANY, Couvet, Switzerland 


AND 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


“Cotton System” 
BUILT BY 


DAVID RICHTER, INC., Chemnitz, Saxony 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Your inguiry will receive prompt attention 





What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.&O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P.&0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, amore even 
fabric and bigger production. In factitis 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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POSITIVE STRIPER 


on 


The coarsest STITCHES 
Especially DESIGNED 
not 


Hockey Caps or Toques 
OF HIGH GRADE 

| 

| to show LAP 

| For particulars write 

| LEIGHTON MACHINE COMPANY 


are made on 
Excellent Merchandise Manchester, N. H. 


The Leighton Knitter 

















HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 
DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


“Acme’‘ana “Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
Knitting Machines 
built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 
Answer all purposes in the most re- 


liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


























No matter what proportion of these mill 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on Our machines. 













Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 






The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 














If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
. FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 







Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 














because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 
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Buttons Do Not Come Off If Sewed On By the 
Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 


No Bobbins to Wind. Will Sew All Buttons With Any Thread. 
No Threads to Trim. Saves 90% of the Needle Breakage. 


This machine is operated with but one thread, which enables it to run 
at higher speed than a two-thread machine, greatly reducing operation and 
maintenance expenses. It will sew onany size or style of two or four-hole 
buttons, Its patent thread-breaking device does away with the use of knives, 
and leaves the buttons neatly finished—no unsightly loose threads, 

Send for “List-of-Users” booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. AgentsEverywhere 245 Seventh Ave., New York 


The New Boss 


“ff Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest proe« 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose, 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 24% to 544; from 40 te 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 
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For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitching 
are required. ¢ With either form of stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lock stitch, sewing material 
from 1-16 inch thick, up to 1 inch thick, and up to 120inch 
wide. { Furnished with any desired number of needles, 
spacing to suit requirements. { We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and design special machinery. 


Le Fe. FRALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 

















Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHINC BOARDS 














Prompt 
Service 


Right 
Prices 






(825 E. Boston Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOS. T. PEARSON 
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The Allen Winders. 


Single Side Machines from 6 to 24 Spindles 
Double Side Machines from 8 to 18 Spindles to a 
Side 


FOR ART or NATURAL SILK, 
COTTONandMERCERIZED YARNS. 


) HOSIERY 
! and 
1, UNDERWEAR 


All Winders 


Equipped with 


Built especlally for 






for Silk, Art 





1B? 
; 
Small Winders are very 


useful ln Back Winding : 
ends of Cones, or sample skeins, or legs of hosiery 
that are waste.—The machine illustrated is our 
No. l machine with a perfect fast and slow motion, 
winding a perfect bobbin that will all knit off. 


Also Special Winders for Sweater Mirs. 


A. W. ALLE 


yarns. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
Spence & RipEouT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N, H. 















Calculations of .Yarns and Fabrics 


BRADBURY 


All systems of counting or numbering wool, 
worsted, cotton, silk, linen, jute, etc., single, 
ply, and novelty yarns are explained and the 
processes illustrated by examples. Construc- 
tion and analysis, cost, and all calculations for 
fabrics. Conditioning, moisture, etc. The 
standard book of calculations for mill men and 
selling men. 290 pages; cloth. 

Price $1.25, Prepaid 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston 


Special Swifts | 


Silk and fine 


2421-3-5-7 N. Mascher St. | 





CRAWFORD 
STOP MOTIONS 


For all makes 
and sizes of 


Circular 
Rib 
Knitting 
Machines 


Twenty Years of 
xperience and 
Success 


Adapted for 
HEAVY SWEATER 
yarns as well as 
UNDERWEAR 


work 


» 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





MACHINERY FOR 


Making Cones 
Cop Tubes and 
Straight Shells 

For textile and manufactur- 

ing purposes 

Knitting looms for millinery, 

dress and upholstery 
trimmings 

JOHN EPPLER MACHINE WORKS 

629-631 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Best and Simplest 


Machine on the Market 
for 


Cutting Out Floating 
Threads 


of Double Sole and High Spliced 
Heel Hosiery 

Cuts and turns at one operation 

There is no limit to capacity. 

Depends entirely on operator, A 

child can operate it. Send for 

further particulars to the builders. 


Weinerth Ktg.& Machine Co., Inc. 
316-320 McNight St., Reading, Pa. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wind for Cop, SkKein or Bobbin 
j Improved 


Upright Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’v and Treas 











Better wd ever 
from YOUR 
standpoint 


Several New 
Features 


Highest Grade 


Machine for rapid and 
Economical Method of 


Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


have been added to the 
——————— &19]2” Cloth Cutting, Fold- 
ingand Winding Machine which add at least 50% to tts value to 
YOU. It will eut your cloth—fold the edges—roll it up and 
give youanexact measurement o f every piece of cloth going 
through the machine. it saves time, labor, machines and cloth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 

two, and you get an ertra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to 

e and greater profits. 


The Enormous Savings Will Interest You 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. When in need 
of special machinery write me. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 61 Broad a oee NY. U.8. A. 
, 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tearthe finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











ROBT. W. GORMLY AND COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


WITH 


Eureka Linen Fire Hose 


The largest Fire 
Hose Factory in 






















the world with 45 Years Practical 





= 
a 


ara FIRE MOS: Experience 


forty years experl- ; 

vs in building Spring Need e 
Knitting Machines. Have 
succeeded in knitting the 


ence is behind 
the “EUREKA” 


brands of Linen Fire Hose. 


Needles to Inch. 


finest and coarsest work 
ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Machines 
in this cc intry, any work 
from 3 to 4 


Our 46 Gauge, equal to 3025 









The highest grade linen is used which 





gauge, 


is rendered mildew and rot proof. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


27-29 Barclay Street - New York 






The above machine 
will also produce 
our new patent 
cloth made with a 
staggered needle. 
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ECONOMY 
STANDARD 
G, a3 


Gq ANewTypeof dosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


G Your investigation de- 
sired. 


q Can be seen running 
at all times. 





This is one of our many inexpensive bubblers. 
Your people are in better condition, when properly 
refreshed, to give their best effort, so from a 
selfish as well as from a humanitarian standpoint, 
they should be furnished with modern, sanitary 
drinking fountains which will minimize sickness 
and time spent in using the old methods. 


Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


No. 120 


An OIL Made 
Absolutely Stainless 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. i2th Street 
Philadelphia 













We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U.S. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123, How long have you been a manufactur 
er of knitting machine ‘3? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 





















Tompkins without sacrificing its lubricating base. 

Knitter Let our sample, #ts yours for the 

This design was adopted in asking, show you the real definition of 
1875, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED “A Stainless Lubricant” 


in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 












JONES & HARDY, Inc. 


Hudson, N. Y. 
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Melee Nest Sg is Be gh SS STOCK OF 
Utne] VaR aL . ZYME NSS NEEDLES FOR 

OF OUR VAI LEPE RARE RBA ALL AMERICAN 
af ; AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


WorKS, EBINGEN GERMAN 








TheScience of Knitting 


ERNEST TOMPKINS 
330 Pages, Illustrated Price $3.00 Postpaid 






















Some of the contents are— 

Yarn Numbering and Calculations; Elements of Knit- 
ting; Formulas for Ribbed Fabrics; Width of Tubular 
Goods for Different Numbers of Needles aud Yarns; 
Width of Fabrics from Different Machines; Production 
of Circular Knitting Machines; Weight of Goods; 
Twist in Knit Fabrics; Set; Space Allotment in Knit- 
ting Mills; Knitting Machine Gauges; Range of Fabrics 
from the Same Gauge or Cut; Burs; Spring Needle 
Latch Wheel Tuck Stitch Figures; Vertical Patterns 
in Latch Needle Work; Cams; Inserting Needles in 
Ribber; Take-Up; Locating Source of Trouble in Knit- 
ting; Designing with Pattern Wheels; Theory of Knit 
Fabrics; Ratioand Proportion; Weights and Measures; 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Notes on Belting; etc. 
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In addition there are 60 illustrations and 75 tables of yarns, fabrics 
machinery and productions, 


iain tee: 


The volume is of convenient size, is a model of typographical ar- 
rangement, well printed and bound in blue leather with gold letter.ng, 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reliance 
Hat Pipta 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


Reliance Machine 


Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
Prankford, Phila., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


The Best 
Hosiery Needles in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., LAKEPORT, WN. H. 
L,. Te. IVES Co. 


Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 


Wool Year Book 


In one volume are given outlines of woolen yarn 
manufacture, worsted yarn manufacture,on both 
English and French systems, weaving and finishing. 
There are numerous useful calculations, tables, 
recipes, and notes, 400 pages; green flexible leather. 

Price $1.00, 





Catalogue of Textile Books sent free 
Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 





Domestic Machinery Works 
WOLFGANG RICHTER, Prop. 
VaoKirk and Erdrich Sts., Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN BUILT 


Full Fashioned Knitting 


MACHINES 


and Stripers for all makes of machines 


We are rigged up to do anything from a knocking 
over bit to a finished Cotton frame, Also repair and 
change machines from the coarsest to the finest 
gauge. 


KNITTING MACHINERY, NEEDLES, ETC. 





















ee 





Excelsior Needle Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the W~- ** 
TAT ae 





fea e ~ 


Machine Neeu. 


Highest Quality Crucible Wire Perfect Points 
Smooth Eyes—Finest Temper—Hand Straightened 
AGENTS 
C. B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd St., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts., Phila, 
The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 
Excelsior General Supplies Co., 815 8. Wabash Ave. Chicago 

C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J.C. Strittmatter, Ave. San Francisco, No. 29 
City of Mexico, Mexico 












WM. BREEDON’S SON 
Spring Knitting Needles 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y¥. 





KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Mca. Manufacturers of 
Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 













Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 
for 


Fancy 






Weaving. 









Manufac- 
turers of 


Pressing 





Accu- 





rately Cut 
te 
Any Size. 





Also 
Fender Boards 








Medals awarded at Parisand Melbourne Expositions, 
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Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Etc. 


These dryers give greatest 
capacity at least cost 


If you do any drying at all 
Send for our illustrated book Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


a 
SOT 
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The special merits of 
FRASER MILL- 
TESTED MA- 
CHINERY _ justify 


the investigation in- 
vited. 


P We illustrate this month 

— ou SPIRAL ROVING 

FRAME. This machine is  scientifi- 

cally constructed, tested in our own Mill and we 
confidently stand by every claim we make for its efficiency. 


We invite your enquiries for illustrated literature 


DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS, LTD., Arbroath, SCOTLAND J 











Clean out these 
wasteful 
carbon lamps 


them with this 
economical lamp 


with THIS name 


You can tell them at a glance, these EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS that give three times the light 
of the old-style carbon lamps at no increased 
cost. Look for the zig-zag illuminating filament 
and for the name EDISON MAZDA etched on 
the bulb and printed on the box. 


EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U. S. A. and backed by Mazda Service 
Just try them out. Compare them with your old carbon 
lamps. Light first one and then the other. Note the big 
difference in QUALITY of light as well asin QUANTITY. 


Ask for them by name—EDISON MAZDA. They are made in sizes 
for every lighting need—put them wherever you use light. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS. 
of General Electric Company 


General Offices, Harrison, N. J. Agencies Everywhere 
5ATI 
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Worsted Manufacturers 


Can reduce their costs 

Increase production 20% 

Get more uniform twist 

Eliminate 3 ply—bunch knots— 
corkscrew twist—waste 

Save sewing and burling 


By our System of Worsted Doubling 


3-Ib. WORSTED WARP PACKAGE 


adopted by the largest manufacturers 


Universal Winding Company 


Boston 





